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The never ending flight 
Of future days 


MILTON 

































































The above is a reproduction in half-tone of our Twentieth Century Calendar, which 
conveys but a meager idea of the extraordinary grace and beauty of the original. 
In size it is 15x22 inches, and lithographed in eight colors so charmingly blended 
as to produce an entirely original color scheme, which fully justifies, we believe, the 
flattering criticisms so generously bestowed upon it by the press and art critics generally. 
To printing and other business houses we will gladly mail a copy gratis upon 
request over their own signatures. To individual collectors, 50c, invariably in advance. 
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Speed— 


The **Century,”’ size for size, and on the same quality of work, 
can be practically operated from 200 to 400 an hour faster than any 


similar machine. 


Result —Increased production. 


Impression— 


The **Century’s”’ impression is more even, rigid and unyielding 
than that of any other two-revolution press. It has the heaviest 
cylinder, the largest journals, the greatest amount of support beneath 
the bed. It possesses the only Automatic Compensator, which 
keeps the cylinder from dropping in the margins as the parts wear. 


Result—tTime and labor saved in make-ready. 
Increase in the life of type and plates. 


e 
Register — 
The **Century”’ is more mechanically accurate in its register 
than any other two-revolution press and at any speed. 
It possesses the only rigid, immovable Continuous Register 
Rack and gear, locking the bed and cylinder together throughout 


the extive printing stroke. 


Result— Entire elimination of ‘chance or guess 
work” or possibility for slur. Hair-line 


register at high speed. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
15 Tudor Street, E.C., LONDON ok 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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We make the broad statement, 


without qualification or reservation, that no other press in 
existence is capable of the quality and quantity of product which can be 
produced upon a ‘‘CENTURY’” in a day’s run, 











prey 
fic - ake | 





v,Y, 4 
>.4 
SOOO 


Practicable 


Rollers. | Working | 
Speed. 





Records 
made in printing 
offices on = 
regular work: | NOTE,— ALL ROLLERS CLEAR THE LARGEST FORM. 








No. 0 “CENTURY’’— Bed, 43 x 56 in.; letterpress form; sheet, 37x56 in.; 425,371 impressions 
printed in 307 hours; average per hour, 1,385, or 13,850 per day.—Franklin Printing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 00 “‘CENTURY”—Bed, 45x62 in.; label form; sheet, 23x54 in. 87,700 impressions printed in 
58 hours ; average per hour, 1,512, or 15,120 perday.—C. J. Krehbiel & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

No. 00 “CENTURY’—Bed, 45x 62 in.; letterpress type form; sheet, 37/2x54in. 41,260 impres- 
sions printed in 24 hours and 15 minutes; average per hour, 1,701, or 17,010 per day.— 
Murdoch, Kerr & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

No. 1 “CENTURY”’—Bed, 39x 52 in.; color form; sheet, 33x48 in. 52,000 impressions printed 
in 30 hours and 15 minutes; average per hour, 1,719, or 17,190 per day.— Zhe American 
Label Co., Baltimore, Ma. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
15 Tudor Street, E.C., LONDON ok 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Man at the Lever 


has perfect control at all times of 
Ghe 
“Multipress” 


(Many presses in one) 


He can “let her go” full speed. Can slow her down gently to 
accommodate a bad splice in the web. Can start her up again 
smoothly with no jerk or strain on the web or wearing parts. 


The same can not be said of any similar machine. 
In Impression, 
Distribution, 


Register,,. 
Freedom from Tape Smut and Offset, 


Convenience and Simplicity, 


the Multipress excels any similar machine on the market. 


Prints 4, 6,8 or 10 page papers on a web from flat forms of type. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO ot 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
15 Tudor Street, E.C., LONDON 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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THE HARRIS ROTARY 


Ke: E take pleasure in announcing 
to the trade that we are now 
ready to accept orders for THE HARRIS 
ROTARY, apress with form 14x19, which 
we positively guarantee to do good work on 
separate sheets of all kinds of paper, from 
French folio up, except enameled book, at 
a speed of 5,000 perhour. In other words, 
the long-expected Harris Sheet Feed has 
arrived. 
Our Little Wonder and its Big Brother 
will remain in as much demand as ever. 


For full particulars, address 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC 
PRESS CO., NILES, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 26 Cortlandt Street 
CHICAGO OFFICE, . . 14 Pacific Avenue 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Go the Grade: 


er)N every manufactured product improvements are constantly being 
ze made which place one make ahead of another, and to keep abreast 
of the times it is absolutely necessary for a user to look into these 
improvements and see what they amount to; otherwise he may fail to get 
as good results for his outlay as his competitors are getting. In the pro- 
duction of new improvements it is a well-established fact that we have 
constantly been in advance. The demand for our machines is evidence 
that our efforts have been appreciated, and has been such that today 
we have the largest plant ever devoted to the manufacture of MACHINERY 


FOR BOOKBINDERS, PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS AND PAPER MILLS 


The Seybold Machine Co. 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


8 & 10 Reade Street, NEW YORK 312 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


PATENTEES and BUILDERS of STRICTLY 
High-grade Machinery for Bookbinders, 
Printers, Lithographers and Paper Mills. 








PAPER CUTTERS 


In Five Styles and Eight Sizes. 


EMBOSSERS 


In Eight Styles and Nine Sizes. 








Rotary Board Cutters Round Corner Cutters 
Signature Presses Duplex Trimmers 
Knife Grinders Hand Stampers 
Backing Machines Die Presses 


Bundling Machines Smashing Machines 
Etc. Etc. Ete. 
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LARGEST HALFTONE EVER MADE 


& 36 fist PRIZES & 
C rg 


Corliclli With 























| INNER PLANT 


Engraving Company W.A.HINNERS 


Treas. & Gen. Mgr: 


OSCAR. E. BINNER. H. C. LAMMERS 
at &j& ane oe f VY. Pres.G ArtDirector 
anager © J. L. SHILLING 
NEW YORK BRANCH Secy.& Gen. Supt. 
CHICAGO PLANT 
21-25 PLYMOUTH CT. 


lérfect Equipment and Skill or the making of 
QB) INNER PLATES ‘hat mean PERFECT PLATES 


NEW YORK BRANCH 111 FIFTH AVE. 
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Ve Are Specialists 


The choicest of New Rags 

that the market can supply 

Carefully assorted 

Washed in the purest spring water 

Thoroughly bleached 

Combined with just the right proportions 

of coloring and sizing materials 

Manipulated from Rag Room to Shipping Room 
by men and women who are 

Specialists in Bond Paper 





should produce a_ paper 
both strong and beautiful — 
in short, a Perfect Bond. 
What we concede that a 
Perfect Bond should be, 


we claim Otp Hampsuire Bonp js. 











A. Storrs & Bement Co., Boston Dresskeit-Jupp Paper Co., Waruicut, Barrett & Stitwewt Co., St. Paul 
Epwarp J. Merriam Co., New York Detroit Munneapotis Paper Co., Minneapolis 
Auutinc & Cory, Rochester Crescent Paper Co., WesTERN Paper Co., Omaha 
R. H. Tompson, Buffalo Indianapolis Brake, Morritr & Towne, San Francisco 
Irwin N. Mecarcee & Co., Philadelphia Brapner Smitu & Co., Brake, Morritr & Towne, Los Angeles 
Cuartes A. Smitx Co., Pittsburgh Chicago Brake, McFatt Co., Portland, Ore. 
Union Paper & Twine Co., Cleveland F. O. Sawyer Paper Co., AMERICAN Paper Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Cincinnati CorpacE & ParperCo., Cincinnati Saint Louis Brown Broruers, Limited, Toronto 





LD HAMP 
SHIRE BOND 


“Ye Choicest Product of ye Mille 
that maketh only ye Choicest Papers” 














: MAKERS OF SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
Hampshire Paper Co. sich crane MASSACHUSETTS 


PAPERS 
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E have just finished the 


mailing of specimens of 
the nineteenth century 
leading type production 


a 


Oldstyle. If you did not 


receive one you should 
notify us at once. @ You 
really need this latest type 


perrarr CAN TYPE 22222 
FUPU NR DERS CO. ramon cers or v. 5. 














The Cover of the January Inland Printer is set in American Type Founders Company’s 
Post Oldstyle Romans and Italic. Examine carefully 








Victorieur 
y) Defender 
Sultan 


Homespun 





Our Khaki 
Homespun 
covers 

this issue 
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CHAMPLIN 


BKAAZHTOpPE & 


S M I T H 





Sole Agents for 


PROGRESS 
WIRE 
STITCHERS 
Manufactured by 


F. P.- ROSBACK 


They’re the best ever 
made, 





Sole Western Agents 


BROWN 
FOLDING 
MACHINES 


There are others, but 
none so good. Ask the 
users. If they don’t tell 
you, ask us. 





356 DEARBORN STREET 





CHICAGO AND ILL., U.S.A. 





Telephone —1212 Harrison 








Nearly everyone is buying 
our 


“NEW RIBBON- 
FACE TYPE”’ 





They just cannot help it. 
Its so clever, you know. 
Saves time, money and 


swearing. Look into it. 





We sell lots of things, 
such as 
Leads, Slugs, Quoins, 
Galleys, Wood Type, 
Metal Furniture, Patent 
Blocks for Job Presses, 
Brass Rule, etc. 
Printing and Binding 
Machinery at right prices. 
Better see us. We can 
take care of you. 








RONBeae CF wsCe 











NOT THE OLDEST 
NOR THE LARGEST 
NOR THE ONLY | 


BUT: 


Ink 





RIGHT IN LINE WITH 
ALL THE ABOVE IN 
QUALITY OF GOODS 
AND PRICES. OUR 
COMPETITORS KNOW 
THIS w «« DO YOU? 


Printing 


Works 











BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Buffalo Inks Always Work” 























ll 
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BUFFALO ENVELOPES 


C A L E N D A R ARE UNEXCELLED 
CATALOGUE 3 renrncctic have been 


buying elsewhere. Let us Know 


— ENVELOPES === = what you want. We give best 
Made quickly at lowest prices value for the money. 











Not in the Trust. BUFFALO ENVELOPE CoO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


“T |RIM with a 


oo) Trimmer 
made for work 











MADE FOR 


LORING COES 


AX Photo Prints, Press Proofs 
=] Stereo Matrices, Cards, etc. 





Eleven Sizes 
Coes’ Knives 
Coes’ Warrant 





A postal MENTIONING THIS, brings prices and printed matter, and 
souvenir card-holder. No mention—no souvenir. See? 





SIZES 
Trims 4 in. square. 
“es 5 oe sé 


:&: = | American Dry Plate Co. 
aa A Sole Agents 


> te. WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Peerless Carbon Black 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS BLACK 





Why ? 











Read ! 








Messrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 


by other Gas Blacks. 


Very truly yours, 
CHARLES ENEU 


are, 


W. E. WEBER, Manager. 


New York, N. Y.: 


Gentlemen,— We beg to say that 
we have used Peerless Black in our 
Inks ever since its introduction. We | 
do not hesitate to say that in the | 
higher grades of Black Inks its use 
is most advantageous, due to the 
valuable properties not possessed 


We consider its use essentialin | 


the preparation of the various Half- 
Tone Inks now so much used. We 


JOHNSON & CO. 


From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898. | 


GUARANTEES QUALITY 


The opinion of these successful printing 
ink makers is a sure guide for you— 
for from such firms money can’t buy 
such praise, and their indorsement 
and permanent patronage is positive 
proof of the merit of Peerless Black. 

















F 


| 
| 








From Frederick H. Levey Co. 


New York, April 11, 1898. 


MEssrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
257 Pearl St., New York: 


Gentlemen,—Referring to our con- 
versation, we certainly expect to | 
renew our contract with you for 
“Peerless” Black. 

We shall continue to use “*Peer- 
less’ in our Half-Tone and Letter- 
press Inks, as we consider it superior 
to any other Black, especially for 
fine half-tone work. 


Very truly yours, 


FRED. H. LEVEY, 
President. 











Send for the Peerless Booklet 
and Free Sample to— 


BINNEY &G SMITH, 


For the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 


81-83 Fulton Street, 
New York, U.S.A. 


63 Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C. 


Sole 
Agents, 








'Price..$125 | 


Sixty Days’ Trial 


For the Use of | 
_ Printers 

_ Bookbinders 

| Publishers 
Lithographers 
Etc. | 














THIS IS AN 
ILLUSTRATION 
OF OUR 
MACHINE FOR 
BUNDLING OR 
TYING UP 


ETC. 


99999999 


Requires no belts or pipe connection, but is a portable press, very easily moved 


from place to place. 


to bring the work to the press. 








‘‘Workmanship on Crawley’s Rounder and Backer 
is A No. 1, while the work it does is superior to 


all other methods.” 











It is much easier to take this press to the work than it is 


E. Crawley, Sr., & Co. 


NEWPORT, KY. 








99999999 


FOLDED SHEETS 
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THE “VICTOR” STEEL DIE POWER 
EMBOSSING AND PRINTING PRESS 


THE ONLY ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY PRESS OF ITS KIND IN THE MARKET TODAY 











WOE take pleasure in introducing this 
machine to the trade through the 

medium of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
The ‘‘Victor’’ is eminently worthy of 
the careful consideration of engravers, 
stampers and the job trade generally 
who cater to the elite trade with the 
production of high-grade werk. It has 
all the advantages of the hand-power 
machines with the speed of job machines. 








WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND 
FULL INFORMATION. 




















THE VICTOR. 


Size of Die, 3x5 inches. ) The Fullard Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Weight, 2,500 pounds. 
Over all dimensions, 3 ft. 11 in. x 5 ft. 624 and 626 Filbert Street, # #4 # PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Li .. The “ACME” 


v 
WAR GosTON MASS, 
G ~ 


eT Seli-Clamping 
i CUTTER 











ALL SIZES 
32 in. to 72 in. in width. 





Let us send you our 
NEW CATALOGUE 
with testimonials and 
TETETENCES: 6.45. 66 6 








THE CHILD ACME 
CUTTER & PRESS C0. 


33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
12 Reade Street 
oO. C. A. CHILD, Manager 
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SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED 


TYPE 

















HERE'S good, honest profitable service in 
Superior Copper-Mixed Type. It is the light- 
est type made, and as its lightness is due to the 
small percentage of lead used, it is also harder 

and tougher than any other type. Now as lightness 
gives more pieces to the pound, and as hardness and 
toughness insure greater durability, it naturally follows 
that Superior Copper- Mixed Type is the cheapest type 
you can buy, especially as in beauty of design, accurate 
height and body, and fine finish, it is as far in advance 
of all other makes as it is in the matter of lightness and 
durability. From every standpoint, Superior Copper- 
Mixed Type will prove the most satisfactory. 


We have a large number of faces of type cast on 
Uniform Line, and our lining system allows the best 
possible gradation of faces, and practically elimi- 
nates kerned letters. Our lining system, like our 
tupe, is the best. We charge no more for Superior 
Copper-Mixed Type, whether Uniform Line or not, 
than you are asked to pay for inferior grades. 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO BUY ANY OTHER MAKE? 


Superior Copper-Mixed Type is For Sale all over the 
world, and by our branches and dealers as follows: 


Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, D. C. 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 
Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Neb. 
Nicklin’s Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle, Wash. 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Co., New York, N. Y. 
R. W. Hartnett & Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miller & Richard, Toronto, Ontario. 
E. C. Palmer & Co., New Orleans, La. 











BARNHART BROS. @ SPINDLER, 


Type, Machinery, and Printers’ Supplies, 


183 to 187 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











SET IN SOUTHEY, WITH PLYMOUTH DISPLAY. 
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New London, Conn. 


St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Neb 























an unyielding impression, a perfect register, 
and the fastest speed, because it is a mar- 
vel of mechanical perfection. Besides, it has every 
modern improvement that in any way aids in pro- 
ducing better or quicker work. There are one 
hundred or more Optimus presses in use in Chicago 


ii NEW COLUMBIAN OPTIMUS Press gives 


alone. 








We also make four other styles for letter-press printing, each the very 
best of its class; each giving the greatest possible profit from the work 
it is built to do. No matter what your work, Babcock presses will yield 
greater profits than any other machines. Let us give you full particulars. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO., 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. 


Generalagenter for Skandinavien-Finland och Ryssland, Aktiebolaget Mekanikus, Stock- 
holm. John Haddon & Co., Agents for Great Britain, Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 


Fleet Street, E.C., London, England. 


BABCOCK PRESSES ARE FOR SALE BY 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 
Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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BARNHART BROS. @ SPINDLER, : 


183 to 187 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. & 














SET IN LIGHTFACE PASTEL, WITH PLYMOUTH DISPLAY. 

















SAMPLES OF COMMERCIAL THREE-COLOR PLATES MADE BY 


MAAS ENGRAVING CO. ONE-FIFTY-THREE LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 











| OnraRio PreservinG Co} 





ANY GOOD PRINTER CAN DO THE 
WORK IF WE MAKE THE PLATES 
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SEIBERT, QUETSCH & CO. PRINTERS <B> Pure White Costed Book. 


Ditt anv Cottins, Philadelphia. 


ONE-TWENTY-SIX TO ONE-THIRTY-TWO MARKET ST. CHICAGO Tue Paper Mitts Company, Chicago. 
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TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES. 


486 — 44x60 Potter Two-Revolution, 4 roller, 2 track, air springs, rack 
and screw and table distribution, rear tapeless delivery, power 


and overhead fixtures; weight 15,000, boxed $16,500; speed 
1,200; base 6 ft. 6 in. x 10 ft., over all 1ox15. 

475 — 43x60 Scott Two-Revolution, 4 roller, 4 tracks, air springs, rack 
and cam and table distribution, rear tapeless delivery, power and 
overhead fixtures; weight 16,000, boxed 17,500; ‘speed 1,200; 
base 6 ft. 10 in. x 10 ft. 3 in., over all 10x15. 

412 43x60 Campbell Double Ender Two-Revolution, 4 roller, 2 tracks, 
wire springs, table distribution, front tapeless delivery, power 
and overhead fixtures; weight 15,000, boxed 16,000; speed 

,200; base 6 ft. 6 in. x 9 ft. 10 in., over all gx1q. 
129 — 42%x6o0 Cottrell & Babcock, Two- Revolution, 4 roller, 2 tracks, 


air springs, rack and cam and table distribution, rear tapeless 
delivery, power and overhead fixtures; weight 14,000, boxed 
15,500; speed 1,200; floor space of base 9x13, space over all 
IOXI5. 

268 — 42x60 Potter Two-Revolution, 
and screw and table distribution, 
and overhead fixtures; ie 
1,200; base 6 ft. 6 in. x 10 ft. 3 in., over all 10x16. 

- 41x60 Campbell Job and Book Tes Revolution, 4 roller, 2 tracks, 
wire springs, rack and screw and table distribution, front tape- 
less delivery, power and overhead fixtures; weight 15,000, boxed 
16,500; speed 1,200; floor space of base 6x9%, space over all 
9 it Sin, x 14 ft..10 in... REBUILT. 

43x56 Cottrell & Babcock Two-Revolution, 4 roller, 2 

rack and cam and table distribution, rear tapeless deliv- 


4 roller, 3 tracks, air springs, rack 
rear tapeless delivery, power 
15,000, boxed 16,500; speed 


tracks, air 


springs, 
ery, power and overhead fixtures; weight 14,000, boxed 15,500; 
speed 200; floor space of base 8x12, over all 10x15. 
REBU Tens 

281 — 43x56 Campbell Job and Book Two-Revolution, 2 roller, 2 tracks, 


wire springs, rack and screw and table distribution, front tape- 
less delivery, power and overhead fixtures; weight 14,000, boxed 
15,500; speed ue. base 6 ft x 9 ft. 6 in., over al! 9 ft. 6 in. 
x 15 ft REBUIL 
468 — 40%x56 Campbell Job and Book Two-Revolution, 2 roller, 2 tracks, 
wire springs, rack and screw and table distribution, front tape- 
less delivery, power and overhead fixtures; weight 14,000, boxed 
15,500; speed 1,400; base 6 x 9 ft. 6 in., over all 10 x 13 ft. 
10 in. 
aailillies:® by 54 Potter Two-Revolution, 4 roller, 3 tracks, air springs, 
ack and cam and table distribution, rear tapeless delivery, 


ao er and overhead fixtures, weight 14,000; boxed 15,000; 
speed 1,200; base 8x10'%, over all 11x15. 
459 — 3914x52 Huber Two-Revolution, crank movement, 4 roller, 2 track, 


extra wide heavy center bearings, front tapeless delivery, power 

and overhead fixtures; weight 14,000, boxed 15,000; speed 1,400; 

base 5 ft. 10 in. x 9 ft. 2 in., over ail 1ox14. REBUILT. 

386 — 38x55 Scott Two-Revolution, 4 roller, 4 tracks, air springs, rack 
and cam and table distribution, rear tapeless delivery, power and 
overhead fixtures; weight 16,000, boxed 17,500; speed 1,400; 
base 61%4x9%, over all 9 ft. 10 in. x 16% 

- 37x52 Cottrell & Co. Two-Revolution, 4 rolfer, 2 tracks, air springs, 
rack and cam and table distribution, rear tapeless delivery, 
power and overhead fixtures; weight 13,000, boxed 14,000; speed 
1,500; base 6x9, over all 9x15. 

— 37X52 Campbell Job and Book Two-Revolution, 4 roller, 2 tracks, 
wire springs, rack and cam and table distribution, front tape- 
less delivery, power and overhead fixtures; weight 10,000, boxed 
oh oe speed 1,400; base 5 ft. 8 in. x 9 "ft. 10 in., over all 9 x 

fc in. 

Campbell Two-Revolution, 4 roller, 2 tracks, wire springs, 
cam and table distribution, front tapeless delivery, 
weight 10,000, boxed 11,000; 
10 in., over all 9 ft. x 14 ft. 


389 - 


453 - 


489 — 37 x52 
rack and 
power and overhead fixtures; 
— 1,400; base 5 ft. 8 in. x 9 ft. 


ab—~ gee Cottrell & Co. Two- Revolution, 4 roller, 2 tracks, air 
springs, rack and cam and table distribution, rear tapeless deliv- 
ery, power and overhead fixtures; weight 12,000, boxed 13,000; 
spee 1,400; base 5 ft. 8 in. x 9 ft. 8 in., over all 9x13. 
5 — 36x52 C. Potter, Jr., & Co., Two- Revolution, 2 roller, 3 tracks, air 
springs, rack and screw distribution, rear tapeless delivery, 
power and overhead fixtures; weight 6,500, boxed 7,000; spene 
1,400; base 5 ft. 6 in. x 9 ft. in., over all 9x12. REBUILT. 
- 33x41 Campbell Two-Revolution, 4 roller, 2 tracks, wire springs, 
rack and screw and table distribution, front tapeless delivery, 
power and overhead fixtures; weight 6, 500, boxed 7,000; spee 
1,500; base 5 ft. x 8 ft. 4 in., over all 8 ft. 6 in. x 12 ft. 
502 — 32x36 Campbell Two- Revolution, 2 roller, 2 track, wire springs, 
rack and screw and table distribution, front tapeless delivery, 
power and overhead fixtures; weight 5,500, boxed 6,000; speed 
1,500; base 4 ft. 2 in. x 8 ft., over all 7 ft. 6 in. x 12. 


STOP CYLINDER PRESSES. 

383 — 37x52 Cottrell & Babcock Stop, 6 roller, rack and cam and table 
distribution, rear tapeless delivery, power and overhead fixtures; 
weight 14,000, boxed 15,000; speed 1,200; base 6 ft. 2 in. x 10 
ft. 10 in., over all 10x15 

482 — 36x54 Cottrell Stop (cut "sate 6 roller, rack and cam and table 
distribution, rear tapeless delivery, power and overhead fixtures; 
weight 14,000, boxed 15,000; speed 1,200; base 6 ft. 2 in. x 
10 ft. 10 in., over all 1ox15. 

384 — 37x52 Cottrell & Babcock Stop, 6 roller, 2 tracks, rack and cam 
and table distribution, rear tapeless delivery, power and over- 
head fixtures; weight 14,000, boxed 15,000; speed 1,200; base 
6 ft. 2 in. x 10 ft. 10 in., over all rox1s. 

261—34x48 Hoe Stop, 6 roller, 2 tracks, rack and cam and table distribu- 
tion, rear tapeless delivery, no trip, power and overhead fixtures; 
weight 12,000, boxed 13,000; speed 1,000; base 8x11, over all 
IOXIS. 


494 


No one else carries a larger or 


better line of Machines. Telephone, Main 22%. 


4-2 


585 


Containing a list of Machines actually in stock, either rebuilt or in process of 
being rebuilt. Every press mentioned herein can be seen and furnished thor- 
oughly rebuilt and guaranteed in first-class condition. A cordial invitation is 
extended to every one to call and inspect this stock, and if just what is needed 
does not appear in this list please advise, and this house can supply it. This 
Bulletin will be issued at least once a month, with additions to stock given. 


342 — 34x48 Cottrell Stop, 6 roller, 2 tracks, rack and cam and table dis- 
tribution. rear tapeless delivery, power and overhead fixtures; 
weight 12,000, boxed 13,500; speed 1,200; base 5 ft. 8 in. x 10 
ft. 10 in., over all 10x16. 


THREE-REVOLUTION PRESSES. 

203 44x56 A. B. Taylor & Sons Three Revolution, 2 roller, air springs, 
rack and screw distribution, rear tape delivery, power and over- 
head fixtures; weight 10,000, cae 11,000; speed 1,800; base 
8x12, over all 10x15. 

%x54 Hoe Three-Revolution, 2 roller, air springs, rack and 
screw distribution, rear tape delivery, power and overhead fix- 
tures; weight 12,000, boxed 13,000; speed 1,800; base 8x12, over 


447 — 41 





all 1ox1s. 

487 38x57 Hoe Three-Revolution, 2 roller, wire springs, rack and 
screw distribution, rear tape delivery, power and overhead fix- 
tures; weight 11,000, boxed 12,000; speed 1,800; base 5 ft. 7 
in. x 9 ft., over all 8 "ft. x 14 ft. 

265 37x54 A. B. Taylor & Sons Three-Revolution, 2 roller, air springs, 
rack and screw distribution, rear tape delivery, power and over- 
head fixtures; weight 9,000, boxed 10,000; speed 2,000; base 
7x11, over all 9x14. 

CAMPBELL OSCILLATORS. 

$21 39x53 Campbell Job and Book Oscillator, 4 rollers, 2 tracks, rack 
and screw and table distribution, front tapeless delivery, power 
and overhead fixtures; weight 10,000, boxed 11,000; speed 
1,200; base 6x9, over all 8 ft. 6 in. x 15 ft. 6 in. REBUILT. 

426 35x48 Campbell Job and Book Oscillator, 4 roller, 2 tracks, rack 
and screw and table distribution, front delivery, power and 
overhead fixtures; weight 8,000, boxed 9,000; speed 1,200; base 
5 ft. 9 in. x 10 ft., over all 7x13. 

381 31x43 Campbell Job and Book Oscillator, 4 roller, 2 tracks, rack 


and cam and table distribution, front delivery, power and over- 
head fixtures; weight 7,000, boxed 8,000; speed 1,400; base 5% 
x 10, over all 7x13. REB UILT. 

28x32 Campbell Job and Book Oscillator, 4 roller, 2 trz 
and screw and table distribution, front tapeless delivery, power 
and overhead fixtures; weight 6,500, boxed 7,000; speed 1,200; 
base 3 ft. 9 in. x 8 ft. 6 in., over all 5x11. 


DRUM CYLINDER PRESSES. 
40x54 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, 2 roller, 2 tracks, 
rack and cam distribution, tapeless delivery, power an 
head fixtures; weight 11,000, boxed 12,000; speed 1,200; 

6x 9 ft. 4 in., over all 7x13. 

- 40x54 Potter Drum, 2 roller, wire springs, rack and screw distri 

bution, tapeless delivery, power and overhead fixtures; weight 

— boxed 13,500; speed 1,200; base 6x9, over all 9x13. 
x52 Hoe Drum, 2 roller, rack and screw distribution, tape- 

a delivery, wire springs, power and overhead fixtures; weight 

10,000, boxed 11,000; speed 1,200; base 5 ft. 6in. x 9 ft. 3 in., 

over all QXx13. 

276 — 36x52 Potter Drum, 3 roller, 
and table distribution, tapeless 
fixtures; weight 8,000, boxed 9,000; 
in. x 9 ft., over all 8%4x13. 

499 — 33x50 Potter Drum, 2 roller, 
distribution, tapeless delivery, 
weight 9,000, boxed 9,500; speed 1,500; 
over all 8x12. 

425 — 34x52 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, 2 
rack and screw distribution, tapeless delivery, power anc 
head fixtures; weight 8,000, boxed 9,000; speed 1,200; 
6 x 8 ft. 9 in., over all 1ox1q. 

290 — 32x50 A. B. Taylor & Son, Drum, 2 roller, air springs, rack and 
screw distribution, tape delivery, power and overhead fixtures; 
weight 7,500, boxed 8,000; speed 1,200; base § ft. 4 in. x 9 ft., 
over all 8x12. REBUILT. 

32x47 Hoe Drum, 2 roller, 2 track, wire springs, rack and screw 
distribution, tapeless delivery, power and overhead fixtures; 
weight 8,000, boxed 9,000; speed 1,400; base 5x9, over all 8xrz2. 

42 — 32x42 Campbell Country, 4 — 2 tracks, square frame, wire 
springs, table distribution, tape delivery, power and overhead 
fixtures; poo 6,000, boxed 6,500; speed 1,000; base 5 ft. x 8 
ft. 8 in., over all 6 ft. 6 in. x 11 ft. 

- 20%x26 Country age 2 roller, 2 tracks, rack and screw and 
table distribution, tape delivery, power and overhead fixtures; 
weight 3,000, boxed 3,500; speed 1,500; no base, over all 5x9. 

503 — 20x25 C. B. Cottrell & Sons Drum, 2 roller, 2 tracks, air springs, 

rack and screw distribution, tapeless delivery, power and over- 
head fixtures; weight 3,500, boxed by -— 1,800; base 3 
ft. 8 in. x 5 ft. 8 in., over all 5 ft. 8 in. x 8 


197 — 19%4x35 Cottrell & Babcock Sutin 2 phage 





496 


air springs, 
over- 
base 


300 - 


465 - 


279 — 37 


wire oenes in bed, rack and screw 
delivery, power and overhead 
speed 1,200; base 5 ft. 10 


2 tracks, wire springs, rack and screw 
power and overhead fixtures; 
base 5 ft. 6 in. x 8 ft., 


roller, 2 tracks, air —— 
over- 
base 


504 - 


jac air springs, 


rack and screw distribution, tapeless delivery, poser and over- 
neue fixtures; weight 5,000, boxed 5,500; speed 1,500; base 
s in. x 5 ft. 7 1in., over all 6 ft. § in. x 7 ft. 7 in. 


REBUILT, 


367 — 17x22 Potter Drum, 2 roller, wire springs, rack and screw distri- 


bution, tapeless delivery, power and overhead fixtures; weight 
3,500, boxed 4,000; speed 1,800; base 3x5, over all 5x74. 
REBUILT. 


23 — 17x21 Hoe Drum, 2 roller, wire springs, rack and screw distribu- 
tion, tape delivery, power and overhead es weight 2,500, 
boxed 3,000; speed 1,500; no base, over all 4x8 

127 — 17x21 Cincinnati Pony, 2 roller, wire springs, rack and screw dis- 
tribution, tape delivery, power and overhead fixtures; A nae 
2,500, boxed 3,000; _— 1,500; base 3x5, over all 4x8 


BRONSON’S ‘PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, 


48-50 N. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Alumographic Rotary 


Built as Fine 
as a Watch. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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AMONG THE USERS OF OUR PRESSES ARE THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS: 


The Milwaukee Litho. & Engraving Co., 
The J. Ottmann Litho. Co., 

The Sackett & Wilhelms Litho. & Ptg. Co., 
The Gray Litho. Co., ee ae ae 
Trautmann, Bailey & Blampey, 

The Orcutt Co., ‘ ‘ 

The Brett Litho. Co., 


Robert Gair, 


The Stecher Litho. ie v 

The Karle Litho. Co., 

The Rochester Litho. Co., . 

The Globe Sign Co., 

The Goes Litho. Co., 4 

The Carqueville Litho. Co., ; 
The Buxton & Skinner Staty. Co., 
The Calvert Litho. Co., ae 


What stronger recommendation can our press have than the above list of the foremost lithographers in 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York. 


oe 


. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. Rochester, N. Y. 


ce se 


Akron, Ohio. 
Chicago, Ill. 


. St. Louis, Mo. 
. Detroit, Mich. 


The 


The Forbes Litho. Mfg. Co. ‘ 


The 
The 
The 


Munson & Co., . 


Friedenwald Co., 


Howell Litho. Co., 
Canada Eng. & Litho. Co., 


Mardon Son & Hall, 


The Printing Machinery Co., : 
Compton & Sons Litho. & Ptg. Co., 
E. S. & A. Robinson & Co., . 


Seiter & Kappes, 
Monasch Litho. Co., 


Brooks Bank Note Co., : 
The Mutual Label & Lithographic Co., 
The Los Angeles Lithographic Co., 
Toyo Insatsu Kabushiki Kwaisha, 


The National Folding Box & ail Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal, Can. 

Bristol, Eng. 

. London, Eng. 
. St. Louis, Mo. 

Bristol, Eng. 
New York City. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Springfield, Mass. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Kioto, Japan. 


the United States, Canada, England and Japan, who have adopted the Aluminum Rotary Printing Press. 


Works: Plainfield, N. J. 





The Aluminum Plate & Press Co. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 87 Nassau Street. 
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A RIGID, EVEN IMPRESSION 


IS OBTAINED ON 


SCOTT PRINTING PRESSES 


the type bed is supported by four wide faced steel shod tracks, and 
Because *° ‘1 silences ae 

is heavy enough to prevent springing, which causes quads and 
spaces to work up. 





Becau se massive castings are used to hold the cylinder down on the bearers, 


which can not stretch like the long rods used on other presses. 





Because the impression cylinder is substantially braced inside and the general 
construction is such that the heaviest forms can be worked without 
danger of “guttering.” 








These machines are made with Two and Four Form Rollers, also with Rear, Front Fly or Printed- 
Side-Up Deliveries as desired. @M@ There are many other desirable features, which are explained 
in our catalogue. You can have it for the asking. 





We manufacture Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolution Stop Cylinders, Flat Bed Perfecting and all 
kinds of magazine and newspaper presses. . 
































WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


CHICAGO. Monadnock Bleek PLAINFIELD, 
ST. LOUIS, Security Building 


CINCINNATI, Neave Building NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 





Four-Roller, Two-Revolution Press — Front Fly Delivery. 
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Latham’s Monitor “Duplex and 
“Multiplex” Punching Machines 







YP MONITOR. cnicaco 1 usa. PUNCHINGHN 
nent airs @} aetemabater es ms 


FOOT AND POWER?) aw 


Special 








Notice 






We 
furnish 
upper and 
lower die 
in one 
casting 
for 

loose leaf 
ledger 
and 
special 
punching 





















Monitor ‘‘ Duplex’’ Punch — Foot power 
Monitor ‘‘Multiplex’’ Punch — Power only 


Price, with two round-hole Price, complete, with six round-hole punches, net, $210.00 


punches, net, - -  - $110.00 
With four punches, net, - 125.00 Takes sheet 30 inches wide and any length desired. 








ONITOR PUNCHING MACHINES are extra strong and very rigid, and have a 
perfect perpendicular movement, insuring great accuracy. ‘They have been tried 
and thoroughly tested for years by users on continuous work of the heaviest 
punching, proving satisfactory in every particular. 

Die blocks tightened or loosened by simply moving lever. 

Monitor machines of every description for printers and bookbinders built in our own 


factory, and our factory stands behind our machines as a guarantee. 
oe e oo) 


Manufacturers Latham Monitor Wire Stitchers, Perforators, Numbering and Paging Machines, 


and full lines of Bookbinders’ Machinery. 
Catalogue furnished on application. 


Latham’s Wire for Stitchers is the best steel wire. Every spool guaranteed. 


Latham Machinery Co. 


195-201 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK STORE: 8 Reade Street LONDON, ENGLAND: 15 Tudor Street 


















FACTORY: 195 South Canal Street 
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The Jd dad a 


Smyth 


Automatic 


Signature 
Gathering 
Machine 


Its Three Cardinal Points 


Speed—Accuracy — Compactness 


OOKBINDERS the country over will be interested in our proposition. One year ago this month the 
““SMYTH”’ was perfected and put into continuous daily use. It is the first and only AUTOMATIC 
SIGNATURE GATHERING MACHINE ever made that bookbinders have found thoroughly practical, 
though nearly fifty years have been spent by different inventors in endeavoring to build a perfect working one. 
Briefly stated, this machine occupies 4 x 14 feet of floor space; is run by 1% H.P.; can be operated by two 
persons, and will gather 17,000 complete books of 24 signatures each per day. It works equally well on the 
heaviest and the thinnest of book papers, and will gather in all sizes from 4% x7 to 7% x 11 inches. 














GOOD ENDORSEMENTS: 

AUTOMATIC MACHINERY Co., Chicago. CHICAGO, Sept. 28, 1900. 

Gentlemen,—In answer to your inquiry, we are glad to report that the Smyth Automatic Signature Gathering Machine, which you 
placed in our bindery, continues to do its work in a most satisfactory manner and we have not (after ten months of hard and con- 
tinuous service) a single criticism or suggestion to offer. We have not found any grade or weight of paper that it fails to handle, 
and it works equally well on inserted, tipped, cut or solid signatures. The fact that the machine occupies so little floor space very 
materially increases its value, and we consider it one of the most desirable machines in our bindery. 

Very truly yours, RAND, McNALLY & CO., A. McNALLy, President. 

AvuToMATIC MACHINERY Co., Chicago. CHICAGO, Nov. 7, 1900. 

Gentlemen,—We must confess that, as you stated, it was necessary to see the Smyth Automatic Signature Gathering Machine to 
fully appreciate its merits. It does all that you claim for it. In compactness, and the volume and accuracy of its work on all grades 
of paper it can not be criticized. ( Signed ) 
DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY. R.R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. BROCK & RANKIN. 


AUTOMATIC MACHINERY CO., 277 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Send for Booklet. 
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R HOE & 00'S IMPROVED ROTARY 
i ALUMINOGRAPHIC PRESSES 


THE LATEST ACHIEVEMENT 











TWO-COLOR PRESS 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MACHINES 
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(R.HOE & CO. "ausor) 


IMME Be List 7) aes 


REGULAR ONE-COLOR PRESS 


R. HOE & CO. 


Aso, 192 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


258 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 504-520 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
MANSFIELD ST., BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, S. E., ENG. 
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The Golding Jobber 


DUPLEX DISTRIBUTION 













Means two distinct distributions from separate points at each and every 
impression. On presses having throw-offs it is possible to give the form double 
rolling by missing an impression; but will your customer pay for the lost im- 
pression? On the GOLDING JOBBER we give you duplex distribution by 
using the Duplex Distributor. It changes the form surface of the rollers for the 
ascent and alternately vibrates at each impression. 

Through a combination of the Automatic Brayer Fountain and the Duplex 
Distributor the GOLDING JOBBER gives you a better quality of distribution 
than any other platen press, in the same ratio as 










Two Rollings are Better than One 












Two rollings in the GOLDING JOBBER at each impression to one in all 
others. This means the highest quality, and at our speeds—in half the time. 

We save you time in making ready, too, but intend saying something on this 
subject in the coming months. 

The customers you want above all others 
are those that know what the best printing is 
and are willing to pay you for it. 

Now you figure what 100 
per cent increase in the qual- 
ity of your work would do to 
bring you in that class of 
customers. 

And this, too, with a 
larger product than you can 
possibly get otherwise. 































ARE YOU GETTING OUR MONTHLY CIRCULARS ? 


GOLDING & CO. 






BOSTON, 183 Fort Hill S é inti 
Ss. Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Tools 
PHILADELPHIA, 1004 Arch St. and Materials. 










CHICAGO, 78-80 W. Jackson St. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES AND CIRCULARS. 
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RUBY, AGATE, NONPAREIL, MINION, BREVIER, BOURGEOIS, LONG PRIMER AND SMALL 
PICA === MODERN, OLD STYLES AND BLACK FACES, AND ITALICS AND SMALL 

j CAPS ---BORDERS, DASHES, RULES AND SLUGS, ARE ALL 

CAST FROM ANY ONE LINOTYPE MACHINE. 


WOSOOOOS OOOO GOO OOOQOsOLe 


‘Use a “LINO” 











Oy Oy OLOSCGLOOOSOGLOOO SOLO! 





HIS method of making your own type, 
borders, rules, dashes, slugs, etc., is 
coming into universal use in all 
classes of printing offices—ewery- 
twhere—in city and country. 9 Jd @ 





8,000 
Daily U Use 


Terms—Lease or Purchase 





wcacistaitcs LINOTYPE CO. titi 


























—— 


Mw, 
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One:-letter font of Linotype matrices, any size, face or language, costs $40; two-letter fonts, 
which include italics and small caps, or a black letter with the regular face, cost $66. 
The apparent average life of a font of matrices in daily use is four years. 
Linotype metal costs 7c. per lb. and is remelted constantly. 


WIOXOLOOMSOLQOM3OOOOSOOOGOS GOS 


Type Foundry 











T enables the printer to cast all the 
aT various sizes of type from Ruby to 

4 Small Pica upon either the ‘“‘standard 
line,” “point system” or ‘‘old body,”’ 
oooodg at will, from metal costing but 7c. per 
pound (no ‘‘copper alloy,” ‘‘copper mixed,”’ 
‘“‘nicKel alloy” or “aluminum alloy’ nonsense). 
It also casts dashes, slugs, and single, double, 
dotted and parallel rule, and plain, fancy 
and combination borders—it casts them all, 
and in either a single line or in ton lots. dd 
“Running out of sorts” is now obsolete. ‘Pi’’ 
is unKnown. “Waiting for return of revised 
proofs’ is laughed at. 


With a “Lino” Foundry a $40 or a $66 font 
of matrices will duplicate tons of type- 
foundry material—such as type faces in 
English, German, Hebrew, or twenty odd 
other different languages; and for, say $50, 
it will cast all the slugs, rules, borders, 
dashes, etc., to supply all of the printing 
offices in any city in the United States—the 
cost of the metal and time employed being 
the subsequent expense. 





> 








mercentuater L,ALNOTY PE CO. sew vorx'ciry 
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PRINTING 








PAPERS 
INSTOCKIN| |INSTOCKIN 
AFE| CHICAGO AT CHICAGO 
ifATHEPAPER| || Sifl7HEPAPER 
MILLS MILLS 
¢%| COMPANY ¢;| COMPANY 
| WHOLESALE WRAL. 
SELLING 
AGENTS 
SPECIALISTS 








Why not begin right in the 
Gwentieth Century by using our 


riwn’n &@ 
PRINTING 
PAPERS 


Our stock is the best in this country. 
Our Printed Samples are different from 
others. Ghey will interest you. Free to 
*“‘good’’ people. se se Se Se Se Se A 





We do not sell to parties without good commercial standing 
or who can not furnish satisfactory references. 


Ghe PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 
215 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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HENRY 
LINDENMEYR 
& SONS 


SSSSSSSSSSSO 





0 
0 
$ 
8 XAMINE into our standard 
8 ==—q lines of Supercalendered and 
® G9) Machine -finished Writing, 
8 Bond and Ledger, Coated Woodcut 
» and Lithographic Novelties in Cover 





9 “Ruskin”? Deckle-edge Covers and 
“Ruskin” Deckle-edge Folding Bristols 
have just been added to our stock 


PAPER WAREHOUSES 


32, 34 and 36 Bleecker St. 
20 Beekman St. New York 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
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The Cost-Cutting Qualities of the 


BROWN & 
CARVER 
CUTTERS 


have never been disputed. Progres- 
sive printers buy the best. Printers 
who have progressed the most are 
buying duplicate Brown & Carver 
Cutters every year. ae 


The 200-foot addition to our works 
just completed, makes it the largest 
plant in the world devoted exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of paper- 
cutting machines. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK 


DSODDOODO 


L \\\\\\ UW 
\\\ Ne leuees 


ee t th | 
\ 


57-inch Brown & Carver Cutter, with Direct-Geared Electric Motor. 


SELLING AGENTS 

Van ALLENS & BOUGHTON, . + + 17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. 
C.R.CaARVER,..... . . 25 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tuos. E. KENNEDY & Co., . 414 E. Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mismzmem @ RiCMARD, . . »- 2 6 1's 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 


AMERICAN TyPE FounDERS Co., . 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 





STORES 
CHICAGO — 319 Dearborn Street, . J.M.Ives, Manager. 
Lonpon, Enc.— 23 Goswell Road, ANDREW & SUTER, Agzts. 
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Westinghouse 


Motors 


Operate Printing Presses and 
Machinery in some of the best 
equipped and most modern 


Printing Plants. 
Westinghouse 


Westinghouse 
Polyphase Induction Motor. 


Direct Current Motor. 


Westinghouse Electric 
ciate” & Manufacturing Co. Pittsburg, Pa. 




















For 
MAILING 
Calendars 
Engravings 
Catalogues 

FLAT 




















‘ical Spiral Mailing’ Taubes wal 
Light ue Boxes 








THE THOMPSON & NORRIS CO., a N.Y. 
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DouBLE-SIXTEEN Book FOLDER 


MECHANICAL AUTOMATIC POINTS 





AGENTS MADE BY 
NEW YORK—WELpD & StuRTEVANT, 12 Reade Street. 
CHICAGO — CHAMPLIN & SMITH, 356 Dearborn Street. BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CAD. 
LONDON — M. P. McCoy, Ph ix Works, Ph ix Place, 
aa ERIE, PA. 











FOR SALE BY 


American Type 


Founders Company 
AT ALL ITS BRANCHES 











For List of Branches See Inland Printer Directory. 


x SET_IN POST OLD STYLE NO. 2 , 
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i , 
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WANA 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOG No. 5. 





Printers’ 
Machinery 





Including Printing Presses, Paper 
Cutters, Register Hooks for Color 
Printing, Sectional Blocks, Com- 
bination Blocks in Wood, Metal 
or Iron, and other New Ideas for 
Progressive Printers. 2 #2 #® & 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 
CHALLENGE MACHINERY 
CO., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 








This Catalog just fits in your Type Founders’ Speci- 
men Book. Place it therein for future reference. 








CHALLENGE MACHINERY 
FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE 
FOUNDERS AND DEALERS. 


Forty pages. Send for one. 








Manufactured by THE CHALLENGE-— 
MACHINERY CO., 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO. 
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0), Standards 
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ADOPTED 

BY THE 
LEADING 
PRINTERS 
OF 

THE WORLD, 





THE STANDARD PRINTING INK CoO. 
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‘|--CROW BLACK = 
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wrt Pigmais Hae CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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_ 
ALWAYS IN STOCK BDANGIIES SEE 


AT ALL OUR BRANCHES  omecrony 





HAMILTON 
WOOD GOODS 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 
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Hamilton's Indexed Electrotype Cabinet 


= FITTED WITH STEEL RUNS AND “NEW DEPARTURE” CASES | 








PRACTICAL INDEXED ELECTROTYPE CABINET has long 
been looked for and various cheaply arranged and unsatisfactory 
contrivances have been offered to the trade. The question of the 
proper filing of the original cuts and electrotypes is a vital one in 
we houses where the assortment is large. A large amount of money 
is usually tied up in them and it is economy to place them ina 
cabinet where they will be preserved and protected from injury, and where 
they can be found when wanted. Heretofore the best arrangement for their 
storage has been in the ordinary electrotype cabinet fitted with blank cases. 
When a cut was wanted a search from drawer to drawer was necessary, and 
in cases where several cuts were very similar in appearance and size the con- 
fusion was greatly increased. One who has handled cuts and electrotypes 
will appreciate the vast amount of time lost in this continual search and the 
constant overhauling of a large amount of material. All this annoyance and 
loss of time is avoided by the use of this Indexed Electrotype Cabinet. It 
absolutely prevents any cut from being lost or mislaid, and but a moment’s 
time is required to find any original cut or electrotype. When in use the 
Cabinet is so arranged that each cut or electrotype has a place specially par- 
titioned off for its accommodation, and it is properly recorded in the Index 
Book which accompanies each Cabinet. To find a cut, a glance at the 
Index Book will show the exact location of the desired cut, giving the num- 
ber of the drawer in which it is located, also the section of the drawer and 
the division of the section, as shown in the illustration at the bottom of 
this page. 
These Cabinets are made in eighteen sizes, containing twenty to sixty 
i drawers. The drawers are made in three sizes, like regular type cases — 
THEE Hie. 0, Fond 12 CARRIES CONEARUNG 30 CASES. 16x2134, 16x26% and 16x32'%, outside measure. A full equipment of 
division slats is included for each drawer. Five of the slotted divisions for 
each drawer in the small sizes and six for each drawer in the two larger sizes, and a large assortment of the cross divisions 
in assorted lengths. All Cabinets are fitted with steel runs and ‘‘ New Departure’’ cases. The Index Book is sent with 
each Cabinet. A complete description of this Cabinet is given in our new catalogue, which will be mailed on application. 






































Note that every cut is in a distinct compartment, and that the dimensions are arranged 
in both directions to fit the various sized cuts. 





A SAMPLE INDORSEMENT 





PRINTING DEPARTMENT OF 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 27, 1898. 
THE HAMILTON Mrc. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: 
Dear Sirs,—I have one of your sixty-case In- 
dexed Electrotype Cabinets inuse. To say that I 
am pleased with it would but poorly express my 
appreciation. I have 3,700 electros and can pick 
out any one in ten seconds. I wish you would re- 
fer any prospective buyer of these Cabinets to me. 
4 I'll bet I sell him one. Yours truly, 
HARVEY E. EATON, 
Superintendent. 








This cut shows a case as it appears when divided off and filled with cuts or electrotypes. 





en 








Our goods are carried in stock and are for sale by all Type Founders and Dealers in Printers’ Supplies in the United 
States, Canada, England, Australia, South America and South Africa. Ask for Hamilton Goods, and see that you get 
them. Every article we make bears our stamp. Look for it. It is a guaranty of excellence. 


Eastern Factory and Warehouse TH E foal AMI LTON MFG CO Main Office and Factory 
MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. e « TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Complete Catalogues of WOOD TYPE and Modern Printers’ Furniture sent on application. 


Awarded GRAND PRIX AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION — Highest Honor obtainable. 
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Full Equipments of the Latest and Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING MACHINERY 


Furnished. 














Estimates for Large or Small Outfits. 


JAMES ROWE, 76 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 


PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., European Agents, 
15 Tudor St., London, E.C., Eng. 
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Cramer Plates 


are now better thanever. Unsurpassed 
in quality and ease of manipulation. 
Made in all grades and brands. Full 
descriptive catalogue sent to any ad- 
dress upon application. Manufactured 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Office...32 E. 10th St. 
Pacific Coast Office... Academy of Science Bldg. 
San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


0 
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James White G Co. 


PAPER DEALERS 


COVER 
And BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 
New York and Chicago. 


OW W.W. 


PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 


DROP-ROLLER QUADRUPLE MACHINE 


_ 


Chambers Brothers Company, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














 THEAVET & WIBORG © 
MAKERS oF LITHOGRAPHICELETTER PRESS 


RINTINGINKS 


CINCINNATI: CH 


ST°-LOVIS + NEW YORK: & _ 
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The Wrong End 


ERO, Emperor of Rome, was not what you would call a Safe Risk. He used to go Being the 
around stirring up Trouble in a way which would have been unsafe if he had not Fable of the 
been an Emperor. On account of fear of Lése-Majesté, however, he was not Emperor 

Molested by the Police. During the Expanse of a reasonably long lite, Nero committed who did 
a great many High Crimes and Misdemeanors which would have added to the Luridness Ghings at 
of any yellow journal published in his day. But with all his faults of Omission and 

sacs the wrong 








Commission — especially Commission — Nero only made one mistake: that mistake was not 
in committing suicide. It consisted in doing it at the wrong End of his life. Nothing End, and of 


Nero ever did showed such a rare and keen Perception of the Good of the Community the Printer 
as his stabbing himself in a vital part with a large and trusty I X L Barlow Knife. who does 
This was the only Act he ever did for the Good of the Community. But he should Likewise 
have done it earlier in the Game. 

The PRINTER makes no Mistake in thinking that he ought to make money 
out of his Business. ‘Vhis is a wise and laudable ambition. He makes the Mistake, however, of trying to 
make all of his Money out of the Wrong End. He insists on making it out of the 




















selling end. He insists on getting it all out of his Customer. He neglects to make 


} he Ault rc} his Money when buving Material, such, for instance, as PRINTING INKS. 
Ww « } or If he would make a part of his Money in Buying Printing Inks, he would make 
1 £ the little he gets out of his customers a Great Deal easier, He cannot expect 


Company to buy poor Printing Inks and have any Customers left. Every time he buys 


a Good Quality of Ink at a fair price he adds to the Money that he will make 








at the Selling End of his Business. 

At which end of your Business are you trying to make your money — at the 
Buying End, or at the Selling End? As soon as you realize that the buying 
end of your Business is the Money End, that well-bought inks will help you 


sell your Printing, and increase your Orders for more Printing, you will begin 


Makers of 
Printing 6 Litho- 
graphing InKs 








Cincinnati, New York ‘ 
Chicago, St.Louis to make your Money at the Right End of the Business. 


























ENGLISH BLACK, 577-61. 
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THE PURSUIT 


PAINTING BY J. L. GEROME, PARIS 
N THE PRIVATE GALLERY OF MR. PETER SCHEMM 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ERSAL. PURE WHITE COATED Book 
THE BECK ENGRAVING CO. <_D> From DILL & COLLINS, MAKERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FADS IN TYPOGRAPHY. 


ABOUT ANTIQUES AND ITALIANS, THE SCOTCH FACE, 


BY THEO, 


HE fat-faced romans and italics in some favor 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were soon condemned by publishers as unsuitable 
for good books, but the belief that greater boldness 
and blackness would improve the attractiveness of type 
was maintained by all job-printers. To conform to this 
prejudice English typefounders introduced a new form 
of fat-faced black letter, or as Hansard called it, a 
“Very New Old English.” This was followed by a 
bold-faced Antique (better known now in England as 
Egyptian) and an “ English Italian ”’ in which the 
thickness and color of stem and serif were reversed — 
the stem having the slight hair line, and the serif the 
usual thickness of the stem or thick stroke. Hansard 
adds this comment to an exhibit of the new styles 
“Oh! sacred shades of Moxon and Van Dijke, of Bas- 
kerville and Bodoni! What would ye have said to the 
typographic monstrosities here exhibited, which Fash- 
ion in our age has produced? And those who follow, 
as many years hence as you have preceded us, to what 
age or beings will they ascribe the marks here exhibited 
as a specimen?” 

The new form of black letter was denounced by 
Dibdin as “ frightful, gouty, disproportionate, eye-dis- 
tracting and taste-revolting.” Its period of popularity 
was brief. The educated book-lover of our time pre- 
fers for his work the style of black letter made in the 
fifteenth century, even if some characters are uncouth 
and out of line. The new style of “ Modern Antique ” 
or Egyptian was more successful, but it has been sup- 
planted by a dozen new faces of better cut, and some 
of them will never go out of fashion. The “ English 
Italian “* was a dismal failure from the start. Many 
attempts have since been made to modify the crudity of 
the design, but to no good result; the transposition of 
thin and thick strokes in type is an innovation that the 
reader will not tolerate. 

English newspapers that took a proper pride in 
their neat typography refused to use the new Antiques 
or Italians in their advertisement columns. After a 

“4-5 


L. 


CHICAGO, JANUARY, 1901. Tasnee{ Folcigh $20 per yar exten 
AND CONDENSED TWO-LINE LETTER. 
DE VINNE, 


period of impatient tolerance, the fat-faced black letter 
also was thrown out. There was a general agreement 
among publishers that all bold display types were job- 
printers’ types, proper enough for handbills and post- 
ers, but entirely improper in books and newspapers. 
They decided that the advertisement must be made con- 
spicuous by a more careful composition of plain roman 
types and a more generous relief of white space. It 
was a sensible decision. Whoever critically examines 
a bound copy of a high-class old-fashioned English 
newspaper made between 1820 and 1860 can not fail to 
note its careful composition and improved readability. 
Are the advertisements of our time as effective? They 
cost the advertiser a great deal more for composition, 
engraving and presswork, but does the screaming 
advertisement of today win a greater proportion of 
buyers ? 

The decision then made by English publishers that 
there was no better style of type for general work than 
roman and its mated italic, still left open the unsettled 
question, What is the best cut of roman and italic? 
The Caslon cut had been put aside for its alleged angu- 
larities and old-style mannerisms. The fat-face had 
been rejected for overblackness and frailty under wear. 
New forms of roman successively introduced by the 
eminent typefounders, Jackson, Figgins, Fry and the 
third Caslon, did not meet full approval. Yet it was 
difficult for any captious critic to find fault with the 
proportions or the mechanical finish of the new faces of 
roman, for they were round, shapely and symmetrical, 
but not as attractive as had been expected. After all 
the care and skill lavished on them they were not as 
readable as the then despised faces of the first Caslon. 
Where was the fault? Why did types that seemed 
perfect after a close examination of each character 
prove not so acceptable and readable in a mass? 

To answer this question properly we must consider 
the great change that had been made in presses and 
methods of presswork. The Caslon types of the eight- 
eenth century had been printed by presses made of 
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wood with beds of stone, and the impressions made on 
them rarely exceeded the surface of four octavo pages. 
The paper was always damp, sometimes sopping wet. 
Thick woolen blankets were used in the tympan to 
equalize impression and to save time in making ready. 
When the pressman pulled down the bar, the elastic 
blanket produced an overlapping of impression on the 
types. The thin lines of the types showed not only all 
of their faces, but a part of their beveled sides. They 


followed that the readability of types was sacrificed 
for the improvement of woodcut printing, as it is now 
in some measure for the proper presentation of half- 
tone photoengravings. 

The unsatisfactory appearance of the new faces of 
type cut by eminent English typefounders of the first 
half of the nineteenth century was not due to any radi- 
cal fault of design or cutting, but to the changed 
method of presswork — to the abolition of sopping-wet 


DERY NIN OLB LNECLESY, 
or Double Pica Black. 





Modern Antique, or 
Two line English of 1824. 





ENGLISH 
ror 


ITALIAN 
1524. 


FROM HANSARD’S TYPOGRAPHIA. 


were made thicker in print than the typefounder had 
cut them in the punch, and showed the very bold and 
readable letters admired then and now by all old-fash- 
ioned readers. 

This method of presswork was damaging to wood- 
cuts. Bewick, the reviver of engraving on wood, com- 
plained that the beauty of his engraving was almost 
destroyed by the overlapping elastic blanket, which 
thickened his delicate lines and flatted his shadings and 
perspective. His pupils and followers, who went far 
beyond him in trying to imitate copperplate effects, 
insisted that their woodcuts should be printed on the 
new iron handpress of Lord Stanhope, which could be 
manipulated by an expert so as not to produce this 
thickening of lines when a light woolen blanket was 
used for the impressing surface. [Engravers advised 
the printers to work with lighter impression and to 
show the hair lines of a cut with greater delicacy. The 
graduation of impression by means of carefully cut 


overlays was brought in fashion by many printers, of 
whom Charles Whittingham was most successful. The 
merit of presswork on types was measured unwisely 
by the standard that was applied to woodcuts. Delicacy 
was rated of higher merit than strength. Typefound- 
ers who had no need of the caution were advised to cut 
and did cut hair lines with even greater sharpness. It 


paper and the * soaking pull’ under impression. The 
hook-printer of our time who uses the genuine Caslon 
type for a special book is sometimes met with the objec- 
tion that the prints now taken from them are not as 
black and bold as those of books printed from these 
types in 1760. Of course they are not, if they have 
been printed on dry paper against inelastic impression. 
To get the old effect, the printer must use over-wet 
paper and make impressions with an elastic blanket. 
This deficient blackness is often unwisely attributed to 





CHARLES LAMB writes of books which are not 
books. In the same way there are readers who are 


‘not readers — they read with the eye alone, while the 


brain is inert. This is a class far harder to deal with 





10-POINT NO. 1525. 


American Type Founders Co., New York. 


machine presswork, for it is claimed that the best 
results can be had only on the hand press. This is 
absurd. The fault is in dry paper and inelastic impres- 
sion. William Blades, in presenting to his readers an 
impression of types from the Enschede typefoundry, 
said that the punch-cutter of these types might not rec- 























ognize them as his work, for they had been made of 
much lighter face by the modern method of presswork. 
Some of the types that were discarded in 1825 as 

YI A 


unsatisfactory are now returning to favor. The Didot 
face has been reproduced in many sizes by Allainguil- 
laume, of Paris, and is a salable letter in France. An 
unknown punch-cutter of Boston, about the year 1828, 
made an excellent series of round-faced roman letter, 
after the models of Jackson and Figgins, but it was 
soon supplanted by other cuts much inferior. The 
De Vinne Press recently induced Mr. Phinney, of the 
American Type Foundry, to bring some neglected 
matrices out of the vaults and cast therefrom a font for 
special use on a new edition of the Stockton novels 
recently published by Scribner & Co. Book reviewers, 
who knew nothing of its history, have commended this 
1828 face as a new and admirable type. Some types are 
like old wines; it requires age to bring-out their merit. 

One of the greatest novelties in the types of the 
nineteenth century was the condensed two-line letter 
first made by the Didot printing-house, of Paris, about 
the year 1836. Compressed or condensed text-types 
had been used in France and Holland even in the eight- 
eenth century, but no founder had made them on larger 
body than pica. When the Didots showed in their own 
books how useful the condensed two-line letters could 
be made in the composition of the display lines of title- 
pages, they found favor in all printing countries. It 
was said that the compositor could get more letters in 
a line of display without any perceptible weakening of 
the clearness of the print. The new shape of tall, slim, 
graceful two-line letters soon put out of fashion the old 


HYGIENE PUBLIQUE 


CLASSIQUES ALTONGEES. 


A. Turlot, Paris. 


(GEORGE WASHINGTON 


DOUBLE ENGLISH CONDENSED. 


Geo. Bruce's Sons & Co., New York. 


shape of square-set capital letter. The titles of books, 
not only in France, but in England and America, soon 
had their display lines in condensed capitals, not always 
to their improvement, but condensed capitals were the 
latest fashion in typography and printers and publish- 
ers thought that they must keep in the fashion. The 
shape preferred in England and America was a type of 
thin stems and sharp hair lines. The French, with bet- 
ter judgment, thickened the stems so as to give a proper 
degree of weight or blackness to the type, but they 
adhered unwisely, as did all English and American 
founders, to the razor-edged hair line. In English- 
speaking countries, the thin-stemmed two-lines have 
always been in favor, and the skeleton-like title-pages 
made from them contrast quite unfavorably with the 
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bolder title-pages preferred by all printers on the con- 
tinent. 

This fashion has had its day; the condensed two- 
lines are not in as much favor as they have been. Pick- 
ering, the eminent publisher of London, held them in 
great aversion, and would not use them. This dislike, 
shared by many good printers of the present time, has 
been increased by their frequent injudicious application. 
Types should be selected to fit words, but there have 
heen admiring publishers who insisted on having let- 
ters and words stretched out and adapted to suit types. 
The condensed form must be used; if there were not 
letters enough in a line of display, the condensed letters 
must be spaced until they filled the line. A nice mess 
it was when a title-page was so treated. 
brain is inert. This is a class far harder to 
deal with than that other class which has 
never made any use of the power of reading 
which was hammered into them in the pri- 


ENGLISH NO. 19, 


Geo. Bruce's Sons & Co., New York 


Although English and American printers readily 
accepted the French condensed two-line capitals, they 
resented for a long time any and all attempts to com- 
They 


preferred the round and open letter made by Jackson, 


press or condense the lower-case or book-letter. 
ry and Figgins. These letters imitated more or less 
closely the curves of Bodoni, but there was a notable 
lack of grace and a certain degree of mechanical stiff- 
ness in the curves. Samuel S. Dickinson, a printer 
of Boston, whose services in improving printing are 
almost forgotten, was the first to attempt the needed 
At that time (1837) he had no typefoun- 
dry, and preferred to send to Edinburgh to have his 


reformation. 


notions of what type should be properly produced. 
This was done quite successfully in the foundry of 
Alexander Wilson & Son. In this new face some of 
the slightly compressed features of the style then 
To 
prevent a too close fitting of meeting letters some serifs 
were made unduly long, but the old fashion of sharp 
hair lines was fully retained. The types so made were 
slender, delicate, graceful and were much admired. As 
this new face of type was first made in Scotland, it was 
then and ever since has been known as the Scotch face, 
although it was planned to the order of a New Eng- 
lander. With this new letter, English printers pro- 


approved in France were successfully reproduced. 


duced many admirable pieces of typography which have 
never been surpassed. It was beautiful, but it was 
fragile, and its beauty was dimmed and sometimes 
entirely destroyed when it was used for newspapers on 
coarse paper with cheap ink and jammed in woolen or 
india-rubber blankets, as was then customary. 

The Scotch face, as first made, has gone out of 
fashion, and has been supplanted by other faces of no 
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greater merit but of greater durability. Yet it has not 
lost its attractiveness to an educated taste. After a 
careful examination of the specimen books of American 
and European foundries, the Committee on “ The Book 
of Common Prayer, according to the Standard of 
1892,” appointed at a general convention of the Protest- 


the same way there are readers 
who are not readers — they read 
with the eye alone, while the 
brain is inert. This is a class far 


GREAT PRIMER NO. 4. 


James Conner’s Sons, New York. 


ant Episcopal Church in the United States, decided to 
make use of the Scotch-faced great primer, introduced 
to this country about 1845 by James Conner, of New 
York. He who has seen this admirable folio will not 
quarrel with their decision. The Grolier Club, of the 
City of New York, has used a Scotch-faced letter on 
English body for its edition of “ Count Hoym,” 
which has been much commended. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PROGRESS IN 
PRINTING. 


BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 

t lige close of the nineteenth century is a proper 

time for reviewing the steps by which the print- 
ing art has been brought to its present high develop- 
ment as one of the leading industries of the world. On 
January 1, 1801, there was no such thing as a cylinder 
press, job press, or composing-machine. All paper 
was hand-made, and the only illustrations obtainable 
were coarse woodcuts. Electrotyping, etching and 
lithographing were unknown, and stereotyping was 
not reduced to a practical basis. Rough wooden hand 
presses bound with iron were the regular machines of 
the printer, who also often cast his own type. There 
were a few foundries that had themselves cut some 
exquisite type-faces, that are duplicated today, but 
such are probably the only mechanisms in the craft that 
remain unchanged. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century will be 
forever memorable in the annals of printing as being 
a period when there were born a large number of 
improved mechanisms and processes. Lord Stan- 
hope’s iron hand press was perfected in 1800, and 
drove out of the market its wooden predecessors, 
although as late as 1809 the largest printing-office in 
New York city was run with nine wooden hand 
presses. 

Stereotyping, which is generally ascribed to Will- 
iam Ged, as invented in 1705, did not become a prac- 
tical art until 1802 or 1803, when Lord Stanhope 
completed successful experiments in the plaster process 


with the aid of one Wilson, who in 1804 offered the 
secret of the process to the Oxford University for 
£4,000. So carefully were the secrets of stereotyping 
guarded that when David Bruce, in 1812, desired to 
learn the methods, in order to introduce it into Amer- 
ica, he had to make a trip to England and expend a 
great deal of time, patience and money in picking up 
the details. 

The principle of lithography was discovered in 
1790, by Senefelder, and in 1801 practical work was 
begun in London, and within a few years in Vienna, 
Paris and Berlin. The first lithographic printing done 
in New York was in 1819, and the art came into con- 
siderable use in London in 1820, and in the United 
States by 1830. 

The papermaking machine was invented in France 
in 1799, the inventor receiving a reward from the 
French Government and interesting the Didots, who a 
few years later interested the Fourdriniers, leading 
papermakers of London, who developed the machine 
that bears their name. 

Thus it appears that iron presses, stereotyping. 
lithography and the papermaking machine were all 
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PUGGY AND TI, 
offered to the printer at about the same time one hun- 
dred years ago. [ach of these inventions served in its 
‘art preserva- 


own way to develop the progress of the 
tive of all arts,” and marked the dawn of a new era in 
printing. 

The trade was very slow in accepting inventions 
and innovations at the period of time of which we are 
speaking. Probably twenty-five years elapsed before 
the iron hand press had generally replaced its crude 
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wooden predecessor, and the arts of stereotyping and 
lithography were confined to a few firms for a consid- 


erable number of years. 
rapidly developed than any other branch of invention 
during the early part of the century. Before a fourth 
of the printers had adopted the iron hand press, Fried- 
rich Konig had patented a cylinder machine which he 
built under the patronage of Thomas Bensley, a lead- 
ing printer of London, in 1810-11. This machine is 
said to have given a speed of eight hundred sheets an 
hour, which must have been an outside figure, when we 
consider that it had no grippers, and but very unsatis- 


factory inking devices. It may seem a very easy mat- 
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The printing-press was more 
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because of complications, the rotary presses were of 
slow development. Rowland Hill, who took out the 
first patent on the rotary web machine, constructed it 
at a cost of about $10,000 and used it for some time. 
He Jeptha A. Wilkinson, 
obtained an English patent on a web rotary abcut 
841. R. M. 
stripped all others, was first put into use on the Phila- 


was followed by who 


Hoe’s rotary, which eventually out- 
delphia Ledger, in 1847, being what was termed a 
type-revolver. Applegath built a vertical cylinder 
rotary in 1848; 
1847, and Bullock’s web perfector 


Bullock was the first to use a 


Hoe’s lightning press came out in 
in 1865. 
small cylinder with 








ee age 
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ter nowadays to construct a cylinder printing-machine, 
but when we recollect that such things as rollers were 
then unknown, and that all the little devices, familiar 
to us at the present day, had to be thought out, it is 
apparent that Konig had tremendous obstacles to over- 
As a matter of fact, Konig did not overcome 
very many of them, and to Napier and Applegath, who 
were later English inventors and builders of cylinder 
presses, should be ascribed most of the credit for mak- 
ing’ the machines practical. 
and the railway-rack bed-movement familiar to most 
Applegath 
devised composition rollers and the table distribution 
of ink. 


come. 


Napier invented grippers 
of us in the early makes of Hoe presses. 
Many printers consider that rotary presses are an 


invention of the present 
rotary was devised in 1835, before any considerable 


generation, whereas the first 


number of cylinder presses had come into use; but 


De Kalb, Ill. 


curved stereotype plates, feeding from the roll, and 
printing on both sides. Walter followed him with an 
English machine a few years later, and Hoe’s presses 
shortly acquired the general market. These web 
rotary perfectors were made possible through improve- 
Charles Craske, of New York, 
was the first to make a curved stereotype with a paper 


ments in stereotyping. 


matrix, in 1850, his being the system which, as per 
fected, has since come into general use. 

The small platen job press dates from about 1840, 
The trade had to 
be satisfied with pretty poor machines until after 1850, 


when Ruggles began to build them. 


when George P. Gordon became interested, taking out 
over fifty patents before he ceased developing the 
machines. 

The Adams press was the first real power press 
offered to American printers to supersede the hand 


press. It came out about 1830, and at the zenith of its 
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prosperity was manufactured in fifty-four sizes and 
styles. 

Although the Fourdrinier Brothers have been gen- 
erally credited with being the originators of the paper- 
making machine, they were really developers and 
perfectors, as their work was based upon that of Louis 
Robert, of France, who took out a patent and was 
backed financially by Didot, the leading French printer. 
The general principles of papermaking machines have 
remained the same from that day, no one ever having 
been able to devise a radically different method of 
making paper by machinery. Of course, the details of 
the machines have been subject to a multitude of pat- 


The manufacture of bookbinders’ machines and 
tools was begun by William O. Hickok in 1846, and 
his ruling-machine has come into general use. The 
gathering and casemaking machines are of too recent 
origin to require more than a mention here. 

While the important developments recorded were 
taking place in the domain of pressbuilding and paper- 
making, the typemaking branch of the business did not 
remain stationary. It received its first great impulse 
about 1835 through the efforts of David Bruce, Jr., the 
inventor of the typecasting machine. Before that date 
all type was cast in hand molds, very much after the 
fashion of the Gutenberg and Moxon.  Bruce’s 
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ents, but the dandy-roll, with its traveling wire cloth, 
is and perhaps always will be the essential feature of 
all such machines. 

Rags were used exclusively for papermaking up to 
1855, when straw and other substances were experi- 
mented with. Cellulose or pulp wood began to come 
into use about twenty-five years ago, and has taken the 
lead over all other materials for papermaking, although 
it has been demonstrated that almost every vegetable 
fiber can be used. 

Forsaith’s paperfolding machine came out about 
1863, and was shortly followed by other makes. The 
paperfeeding machines have come on the market 
within the last dozen years. 


machine revolutionized methods and cheapened type. 
It came into universal use and remained the standard 
machine until within a few years, when the Barth 
machine was taken up by the American Type Founders 
Company. 

The first typesetting machine of any importance 
was that conceived by William Church, of Connecticut, 
in 1822; the first to be put into practical operation was 
devised by William H. Mitchel, of New York, about 
1853. A number of his machines were built and used 
with profit, as far as composition was concerned, but 
eventually failed for want of a proper distributing 
machine. The Burr, Fraser and Thorne typesetting 
machines, all of which have come into use within the 
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last twenty-five or thirty years, were the first really 
profitable composing-machines employed, although the 
crowning success in this field was won by Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler in the Linotype. 

The printers of one hundred years ago suffered 
from more causes than inadequate machinery and tools. 
In Russia, in 1798, Paul I. issued an edict suppressing 
printing-presses and public schools; in Great Britain 
in the following year George III. enacted a law requir- 
ing a small license for the registering of printers, and 
the use of printing-tools without a certificate involved 
a fine of £20. Numerous other restrictions were 
placed about the business by the same and subsequent 
acts, and until about 1820 the printers of [England 
were seriously harassed by libel suits and other legal 
interferences with their trade. Punishments inflicted 
on the printers were in numerous instances greatly in 
excess of their violations of the law; for instance, in 
1810 William Cobbett, a most able printer of London, 
was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and £1,000 
fine for libeling one of the nobility, while his printer, 
Thomas Curson Hansard, received a penalty of three 
months’ imprisonment, although he was probably the 
most reputable printer in the city. Even the booksel- 
lers and newsdealers who had handled the publication 
received punishment at the hands of the law. Such 
cases were comparatively common in England, and the 
attitude of the Government toward the press was 
reflected in America in a minor degree. 

By the middle of the century, however, the public 
on both sides of the Atlantic seems to have been suffi- 
ciently educated up to the value of the printing-press, 
and of the newspaper, to result in the removal of exac- 
tions calculated to render printing and _ publishing 
unprofitable, and since that time the growth of both the 
job-printing and newspaper branches of the industry 
has been enormous, certainly exceeding that of any 
other single industry that could be named. 

The daily newspaper was in existence more than a 
hundred years ago, despite the very inadequate facili- 
ties for printing large editions. In 1777 there were 
seven daily papers in London. The first daily news- 
paper in the United States came out in Philadelphia in 
1784, being styled the American Daily Advertiser. 
The New York Daily Advertiser appeared the follow- 
ing year, and by the opening of the nineteenth century 
most of the larger cities in both England and America 
were supplied with daily papers. All these were, of 
course, printed on wooden hand presses and had corre- 
spondingly limited circulations. The first paper estab- 
lished in what was then called the Northwest Territory 
was the Sentinel of the Northwestern Territory, issued 
in Cincinnati in 1793. The first Illinois newspaper 
appeared in 1814 or 1815 at Kaskaskia. The Wash- 
ington Gazette was established in 1796, four years 
before the seat of government was removed to that 
city. In 1775 there were thirty-seven newspapers 
published in the United States. I fail to find any accu- 
rate figures for the year 1801, but by 1835 there was 
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a total of 1,258 daily, semi-weekly and weekly papers 
issued, and in 1850 the total had increased to -2,048 
weeklies and 254 dailies. 

The war of 1861-65 gave a stimulus to the news- 
paper industry of the United States, and since that 
time daily newspapers have been issued in every city 
and town of 10,000 or more inhabitants, while there is 
scarcely a village that has not its weekly publication. 
Almost every newspaper has its printing-office, as 
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appears by the returns of the latest directories, which 
indicate a present total of about twenty thousand print- 
ing-offices and twenty-two thousand newspapers in the 
United States. 

The development of the pictorial side of printing 
belongs almost wholly to the last half of the century. 
In 1852 Fox Talbot obtained a patent on a process 
very similar to what is now called zinc etching. 
Within the next decade several inventors and experi- 
menters had made progress with the gelatin film, but 
no commercial success was attained, and there was a 
falling off of experimentation in this direction; but in 
1873 Professor Husnik succeeded in producing prac- 
tical printing-plates and formed a basis from which the 
photoengraving industry has grown. The first zinc 
etching made in the United States was produced in 
1865, and about 1875 several establishments were in 
the engraving business, furnishing plates for printers, 
generally by zine etching. By 1885 many were using 
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the half-tone process, which has since come into such 
general use. 

Although Gutenberg printed in colors, there were 
no artistic color reproductions by the printer until 
recent years. Lithographers gave us the first really 
good colored chromos about 1875. The label printers 
have developed some very beautiful results, mostly 
within the last fifteen years, while the three-color proc- 
ess, which has reached its highest perfection in art 
calendars, is of very recent origin. 

I have thus briefly summarized the leading features 
in the development of printing and kindred trades dur- 
ing the century just closed. Such a résumé tends to 
emphasize the tendency of all inventions to broaden 
and ramify into numerous channels. In 1801 there was 
but one trade of printing, and the average printer cast 
his own types and made his own presses. Today there 
are about fifty different branches of the trade, going 
to make up the total of what is covered by the general 
term — printing. Who shall say that each one of these 
fifty branches may not be as capable of as great devel- 
opment in the twentieth century as has come to the 
parent trade in the nineteenth ? 
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BOOKBINDING FOR PRINTERS. 


BY A BINDER. 
NO. XVI.— HEADBANDING. 

ie is a curious fact that, in the early days of book- 

binding, a volume showing any evidence of pains- 
taking workmanship was invariably finished with 
hand-made headbands of twisted silk, woven about a 
piece of vellum, the silk thread being sewn through 
the back of the book at the same time to hold it firmly 
in place. Originally the headbanding was a part of 
the sewing, the operator looping the kettle-stitch 
around a piece of vellum at each end instead of at the 
last cut as the sewer does at the present time. 

Now, however, the extra binder buys his silk head- 
bands ready-made, choosing according to the dictates 
of such good taste as he fortunately may possess, from 
the English, French and American samples. Some art 
binders — as they like to be called —are so fastidious 
as to send abroad for special and unique patterns of 
headbanding, just as they do for particular shades of 
leather and curious marble lining papers, such special 
details serving to identify their bindings from the 





ordinary. 

On the other hand the cloth edition binder, turning 
out books by the ton, finds it more economical to make 
his own headbands as the binding progresses, instead 
of using the ready-made muslin headbands that were at 
one time employed. His method is as follows: The 
books, we will suppose them 12mos, coming from the 
rounding and backing machine, are next stood out 
in piles with the backs all one way at the edge of a 
table, ready for crash and headbands. The “ liner-up ” 


now glues off three or four piles, using a good quality 
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flexible glue, worked thin. By the time he has glued 
up the fourth pile, the glue on the first has sufficiently 
set, and turning the books back and face he rubs the 
crash into place. The crash, sometimes called cheese- 
cloth, or super, is cut about 2% by 6 inches, depending 
on the size and thickness of the volume. 
Headbanding is carried forward at the same time 
as the lining-up. The headbander cuts his muslin, 
either striped or solid color, in strips across the grain, 
































No. 2. No; 3. 


No. 1. 
Jointed books piled 
with backs one way 


Books piled back and Book with 


face for crash after crash 


for gluing off. being glued off. in place. 


about one inch wide. Several of these are laid on the 
table and pasted off, and a string placed lengthwise in 
the center of each. These pieces of muslin are now 
folded over on the string and pressed together, thus 
becoming long strips of headbanding. As the strips 
are made they are bunched one upon the other. All 
through the operation of making headbands the mate- 
rials must be kept moist with paste. When a pile of 
twelve or more strips is complete they are again 
brushed over with paste and the whole sliced into sec- 
tions the width of the headbands desired. 

These separate headbands are spread out on a piece 
of tin (a zine table-top is very desirable for this work ) 
and are now ready for the books, which have been 
backed with crash and are now almost dry. The head- 
bander takes one of these books in his hand and dabs 
it at a headband: it sticks and is adjusted into right 
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No. 5. 


Strips of muslin with string in place Aciichorhesaband 


in the process of making headbands. 


position and firmly into place before the other end is 
turned and dabbed at another headband. In this man- 
ner the headbander “ works in with” the liner-up, so 
that their work progresses uniformly and quickly. 

With the extra binder the operation is even simpler, 
as the ready-made silk headband comes on cards and 
needs only to be cut off in the proper lengths and stuck 
into place. 

Rough-edged books are headbanded only at the 
top, and many cloth books not at all. The very cheap- 
est, for reasons of economy, and many of the better 
class simply to carry out a certain style of binding — 
especially flat-backed books— are frequently bound 
without headbands. Recently there are more solid 
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colors used on cloth books for headbanding than of 
the striped blue and white or red and white. 

If the book is to have a ribbon marker this must 
be glued to the back by one end before the headband- 
ing is begun. But ribbons are seldom used now, ex- 
cepting for Bibles and some books of poetry. 


(To be continued.) 
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A STUDY OF PROOFREADING, 
BY F, HORACE TEALL. 
NO. VI.— ECONOMY IN MARKING PROOFS. 

A integral part of true method is a habit of econo- 

mizing — i. e., of saving not only the employer's 
time, but also that of the compositors, by making not 
only the most intelligible marks, but those which 
involve the least effort. Conservation of energy is 
a prime desideratum. Nevertheless, the proofreader 
can not properly always conserve his own energy, as 
that would sometimes be done at the cost of clearness. 
What is here said about details of marking, with refer- 
ence to economy, is not intended as prescriptive; it is 
rather meant to be suggestive. Some examples of 
what seems to be waste of time may serve a good pur- 
pose as an aid to beginners, even if not especially use- 
ful to experienced proofreaders. Habit is so strong 
that, however much may be said in favor of change, it 
is not likely that many of those who have become estab- 
lished in certain ways will perceive any great need of 
acquiring new ones. 

All the points to be noted here are taken from 
experience. It has not been thought necessary to 
attempt an exhaustive collection of instances of wasted 
energy. Some typical examples are adduced, with the 
hope that they may prove sufficient as analogical guides. 
Everything that can be done to simplify the marking of 
corrections on proofs should be done, and nothing can 
be more important to the beginner than acquiring the 
habit of saving time and effort, except guarding against 
obscuring the effect by saving too much. Nothing 
should be omitted that is necessary to clearness, and no 
mark should be made that is not unmistakable. 

A tie-mark is made to indicate closing together so 
as to leave no space. Many proofreaders use such a 
mark when it is not necessary, as in taking out a letter 
from a word. When a letter within a word is to be 
removed,a line through the letter and a dele-mark in the 
margin are sufficient. The fact that the remaining let- 
ters are to be closed up needs no telling, and so no tie- 
mark is needed. A correction exactly like this is taking 
out a hyphen from a compound word when the word is 
to be solidified. Many proofreaders do not, in such a 
case, make a line through the hyphen at all, but make 
tie-marks above and below it, from letter to letter. 
Now, such marking is not often misunderstood, but it 
leaves a plausible excuse for misinterpretation, because 
the mark made does not mean that anything is to be 
taken out, and the compositor might reasonably sup- 
pose that the proofreader had thought there was a little 


extra space between the characters, and so fail to make 
the correction. Undoubtedly some proofreaders, who 
already have the habit of marking in the way here dis- 
approved, will think that the objection is not well 
founded; but those who are willing to improve their 
practice may find advantage in adopting the recommen- 
dation here given. The best way to indicate changing 
a hyphened compound to a solid word is simply to cross 
out the hyphen and make a dele-mark in the margin. 
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When the hyphened compound is to be made two 
words, the hyphen should be marked and a space-mark 
should be made in the margin. This is the one way for 
these two corrections that is unmistakable, and it is 
already very common in practice, though not so com- 
mon as it should be. 

A very troublesome marking, found often on 
authors’ proofs, and not common among proofreaders, 
though some of them use it, is the making of a dele- 
mark as well as writing what is to be substituted. 
When anything is to be changed, the substitute in the 
margin is sufficient. The dele-mark should be used 
only for complete removal of what is marked. 

Certain pairs or groups of letters are generally, 
though not always, together on one type — fi, fl, ffi, ff, 
z, ce, etc. These are seldom separated in type, except 
in display type. In marking on a proof —as when fi 
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appears where fl should be — the pair or group should 
be treated as one character. In the instance mentioned 
the fl should be written in the margin, not merely the 
one letter that seems to be needed. Being one type, all 
that is on that one type is needed for perfectly certain 
clearness. The fact that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the compositor would know from the one let- 
ter what he ought to do, and would make the proper 
correction, is not a sufficient reason for neglecting to 
safeguard the hundredth case by making the whole 
character every time. 

In line with the fault just mentioned is the habit of 
marking only one part of a fraction. In general, when 
a fraction is to be changed, the whole fraction should 
be written. If 34 is to be changed to %%, it is far better 
to write in the margin both numerator and denomina- 
tor, although only the latter is wrong. Of course, 
when each part contains many figures, and only one of 
these is wrong, only the wrong one need be marked. 

It is impossible to be too cautious in correcting fig- 
ures. No matter how unnecessary it may seem to mark 
more than one or two out of a number of them that may 
stand as one amount, perfect safety demands the writ- 
ing of enough of them to leave no possibility of misun- 
derstanding. Thus, in correcting the number 123 to 
133, it is permissible, and should not be risky, merely 
to make a line very plainly through the 2 and write the 
3; but even in a case so simple it sometimes happens to 


be advisable to cross out the whole number and write ‘ 


all of the new one. When, however, the number 123 is 
to be changed to 132, all three figures should be 
marked. <A great risk is run by many proofreaders in 
neglecting this simple precaution, merely through 
impulsive avoidance of writing one seemingly extra 
character. A greater risk is run in marking such a 
correction in the way mentioned in the next paragraph. 

Whenever a number of ways are possible to do any- 
thing, it is probable that some one of those ways is, for 
one reason or another, better than any of the others. 
Even if no other absolute advantage can be proved, lit- 
tle doubt seems possible of real gain in prevalent use of 
one method, rather than leaving each person to make 
an individual choice, or to act on the impulse of the 
moment and indulge a confusion of practice. In cor- 
recting proofs such cases abound. The one we mention 
is probably the most frequent in occurrence, and may 
be taken as exemplifying a principle of economy easily 
applicable in many other matters. Transpositions of 
words should be marked by a line around the word or 
words that are out of place, leading to a caret in the 
place where they belong, and “ tr.” should be written in 
the margin. Such being the common and best practice 
in certain cases, it is not surprising that it is also com- 
mon to employ it where another method is preferable. 
When letters within a word are transposed, as in “taht” 
for “ that,” or figures, as in 123 for 132, it is better to 
make a line through the two letters and write them in 
proper order in the margin, and better yet to cross out 
and write in the whole word, except that this full treat- 


ment is not economical or in any way necessary when 
the word or number is long. A little thought, or a little 
practice for comparison, should convince any one that 
not only is clearness gained in the long run by the 
marking recommended, but also less work is done. 
Such errors in composition are much more frequent in 
machinework than in real typesetting. 

A feature of the best manner of marginal correction 
is a long vertical stroke after each mark, which it is 
well to make in nearly all instances. The purpose of 
the stroke is isolation of the individual corrections, and 
this is not needed in cases where there is no possibility 
of confusion, as with the dele-mark, which is so plainly 
separate in its nature. It would probably be good prac- 
tice for a beginner to make no exceptions, however, 
thus forming the habit of using the separating stroke 
so much that it will not be forgotten when it is really 
needed. An example of its usefulness is the marking 
of a correction of figures ending with a 1. With this 
figure written, as it usually is, only as a vertical stroke, 
an additional longer stroke serves to fix the fact that 
the figure actually is a figure. 


(To be continued.) 


Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
THE MACHINIST AND THE OPERATOR. 
BY AN OPERATOR-MACHINIST. 

NO, IIL.— THE AUTOMATIC GAS GOVERNORS. 
NOTICE we don’t have hot and cold metal any 
more,” remarked the Operator to the Machinist. 

“That was the bane of our lives formerly. What did 
you do to prevent it?” 

‘Well, in the first place,” George replied, “ I found 
that the governor on the main pipe wasn’t acting at all. 
The float in it was weighted down so that whenever the 
pressure in the main fluctuated, the heat under the 
pot varied likewise, which variation the governor is 
intended to prevent. 

‘Here is a sectional diagram of the governor (Fig. 
3), which is a simple affair, but evidently little under- 
stood by some. The gas enters the governor and flows 
in the direction indicated by 
the arrows. A float £ has its 
rim D immersed in mercury, a 
rod extending downward from 
the float connecting it with the 
valve H. The pressure of the 
gas tends to raise the float E 
and thus close the aperture at 
H. To overcome this ten- 
dency a sufficient weight F is 
placed on the float to admit a moderate flow of gas. 
The mercury acts as a flexible seal around the rim 
D of the float and prevents the escape of gas. Should 
the pressure in the main fall off, the float sinks deeper 
into the mercury and the opening at H is enlarged 
thereby to admit a larger volume of gas. When the 
pressure increases, the float rises and partly closes the 
opening at H. Obviously, if a heavy weight is placed 
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at F the float can not respond to the varying pressures, 
and the result will be hot and cold metal. When 
replacing the cover C care must be taken to prevent its 
interference with the movement of the float.” 

“ Does the machine governor act on the same prin- 
ciple? ” questioned the Operator. 

“ No,” replied the Machinist; ‘its action depends 
entirely on the temperature of the metal in the pot. | 
have here a diagram of the gas governors which are 
being applied to all machines now being manufactured. 

“This is the way this governor works: The gas 
from the main enters the tube -. (Tig. 4) and flows 
upward through an opening near the upper end of 
the iron tube B. Descending 
through this central tube, the 
gas escapes from its lower 
end between the tube and the 
surface of the mercury /:, and 
then passes up around the tube 
B and downward through 
the tube C to the burners 
under the metal pot. That 
part marked J/ is a valve 
which, when turned, opens a 
by-pass directly between the 
tubes 1 and C. We haven't 
that arrangement on our gov- 
ernors, but that’s the only dif- 
ference between the drawing 
and all other governors. By 
means of that valve and by- 
pass a full head of gas can be 





sent to the burners without 
disturbing any adjustments in case of cold metal or 
when heating up in the morning. 

“The mercury is contained in the tube and a holder 
which extends under the mouth of the metal pot. When 
the temperature of the metal increases, the column of 
mercury expands and its surface rises toward the open- 
ing in the lower end of the tube B, thus reducing the 
space through which the gas passes and diminishing the 
flow of gas to the burners. When the metal in the pot 
cools, the column of mercury contracts, the opening 
between it and the bottom of the tube is enlarged, and 
more gas flows to the burners. The reason the gas 
doesn’t go out completely when the mercury entirely 
closes the opening in the bottom of the tube B is 
because there is a small pinhole higher up in the tube 
at H, which allows enough gas to flow to the burners 
to keep them lighted. 

‘“ When the metal pot is cold the mercury should be 
in view in the lower part of the glass tube. When the 
metal in the pot reaches the proper temperature, the 
surface of the mercury should just touch the lower end 
of the tube B. The proper temperature is about 540 
degrees for new metal; old metal requires less heat — 
between 520 and 525 degrees. The tube B can be low- 
ered by loosening the screw V. When the adjustment 
is once made, the temperature will be automatically 
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regulated and the tube should not be moved unless 
from leakage or oxidization there is a loss of mercury, 
when the screw A can be removed and mercury added, 
after which the tube B should be properly readjusted to 
height.” 

* Flow can you tell when the metal is at the proper 
temperature without a thermometer? ” asked the Oper- 
ator. 

* You've noticed me fold up a strip of paper and 
plunge it into the metal, haven't you? ”’ George replied. 
“Well, if the paper turns a dark brown, it’s too hot. 
The paper will turn a light brown at the edges when 
metal is at the proper temperature. Lowering or rais- 
ing the adjustable tube B the thickness of a sheet of 
paper will alter the temperature several degrees.” 

(To be continued.) 

Written for Tit INLAND PRINTER. 

THE CUTTING OF SPECIAL SHAPES. 
NO. VI BY WILLIAM B. LAWRENCI 

r Tue INLAND Printer for the month of August 
we gave, among other shapes, an illustration of a 
box shape, Fig. 15, a view taken from top elevation, 
with angle toward the front, and promised to show an 
advertising novelty of the same shape later on. We 
reproduce Tig. 15 here and also give the novelty 
spoken of, which, it will be seen, is the same shape in 
outline. This shape (lig. 38) represents the old-time 
smithy, the birthplace of many an invention, and in the 
manufacture of the articles which are the result of 
those inventions of fifty or more years ago, we find 
some of the largest factories in the world to-day. This 
idea was used by a large manufacturing company to 
show its growth. The card is printed upon both 
sides and the design so arranged as to show the start 
of the industry in the smithy and its successful 
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advancement to large and commodious factories. The 
shape is scored across the center to fold back, and the 
doors are made so as to open outward, being cut 
through the center and top and bottom and scored at 
the hinge side. Upon opening the doors, the near view 
shows several men working upon parts of machinery in 
the blacksmith shop, representing how it was done at 
first, while the distant view, which may be seen through 
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the open back door of the shop, shows the same com- 
pany’s large modern factories in full operation. In 
cutting this shape, the doors should be cut, then the 
scoring for the center of the card and the doors should 
be done, the card folded and the corners, representing 
the slope of the roof, cut off on the paper-cutter, using 
a pattern-block somewhat similar to the one shown 
for the cutting of the cube. This would be a very sim- 
ple and easy form to handle in so far as cutting it into 
shape is concerned, and the idea may be changed and 
the shape used for other purposes. 

It was not the object of the writer to give in detail 
a large number of advertising novelties in this article, 
nor to take up each shape and explain the various uses 
to which that particular shape could be adapted, but 
the intention was, as stated in the first chapter, to sug- 
gest a line of thought that would, with a few exam- 
ples, lead to results greater than at first deemed pos- 
sible in using the ordinary paper-cutter instead of dies 
for cutting out certain shapes, so that with the start 
thus obtained those who were interested could develop 
this idea and apply it to their own business. We have 
given illustrations of various shapes which may be used 
for advertising purposes, but have not by any means 
exhausted the supply in this line, as many others could 
have been given if it had been thought necessary. 
Knough, however, have been used to convey the idea 
intended. The manner of making the pattern-block 
has, we think, been so fully explained that its construc- 
tion and use will be readily understood. However, as 
we all know that experience is the best teacher, a trial 
of this method of cutting shapes will do more to give 
an insight into its value than whole pages of descrip- 
tion. 

By referring to the illustrations of the baking-pow- 
der can and the comb, in the first chapter of this article, 
the box shape shown in Fig. 15 and the log cabin, in 
this chapter, we will find examples of the different 
application of the same shape, and the printer who can 
utilize these shapes in the largest variety of ways will 
have the advantage over the printer who thinks “ any 
old thing” is good enough for customers, and who 
makes no effort to be up to date in his ideas and ways 
of doing business. 

We have given a few examples of shapes which 
may be cut out upon the paper-cutter and some on the 
press. Now we want to give one of many that can be 
cut out without either cutter or press. We are now in 
the era when the spasm is on for using sheets of paper 
to fold and mail without envelopes, tucking in the end 
or flap to hold the paper secure. These mailing sheets 
vary in size and shape, but one will be sufficient as an 
example, and we will consider the size sheet that will 
fold up to the dimensions and shape of the regular 
61% envelope. Take a sheet of paper 9 by 12 inches 
and fold it through the center of the 9-inch way; open 
the sheet and fold the ends to within one-half inch of 


this center crease; next fold up the bottom of the 


sheet 3 inches for the first fold and 35¢ inches for the 
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second fold; this will leave a flap of about 2% inches. 
Now open the sheet and the creases will guide you in 
cutting out the corners, as shown in Fig. 39, which, it 
will be noticed, are not cut out square, but the top of 
the flap is 4 inch narrower than the base of it, and the 
sides are 14 inch shorter at the outside. The bottom 
of the sheet is left straight to hold the flap in more 
securely. Use this pattern to mark out the shape on an 
inch board and after the corners are sawed out it will 
be ready for use. This should all be done before the 
job is started, and the folded paper pattern should go 
to the compositor with the copy, and may guide him in 
getting the matter properly set up. When the work is 
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printed and ready to cut out, place a convenient num- 
ber of sheets on a table with the wooden pattern on top 
of them, and clamp down with a padding-clamp. Now 
with a sharp knife cut out the corners and the shape is 
ready to fold. 

The folding of a shape of this kind accurately is 
no easy matter, and we have found the following to be 
a great help. Take a piece of tin or pressboard and cut 
it about 6!4 by 9 inches; this is to be laid upon the 
sheet to be folded and both sides folded over it. Then 
the top or flap is next folded, the tin is then drawn 
down until a mark, previously placed thereon (in this 
case three inches from the top edge) is even with the 
bottom of the sheet; make the last fold and withdraw 
the tin. The flap can then be tucked in and the shape is 
ready to be addressed and mailed. This method 
insures uniformity and has been used with success. 


Concluded.) 





ITS CONTENTS INCOMPARABLE. 

Enclosed find check for $2 for year’s subscription to THE 
INLAND Printer. Your publication is an absolute necessity. 
Its contents are incomparable. We can not do without it. 
Each number is better than its predecessor. It is with great 
pleasure we renew our subscription, knowing at all times that 
“we are getting the best end of it."—Hanzsche & Co., Printers 
and Engravers, Baltimore, Maryland. 


A WORD, a cut, a twist of the wrist, are sometimes worth 
There is a four-line reading notice that has 
A little cut may illustrate 


their thousands. 
earned a dozen common fortunes. 
more than five hundred words.--.S. O. 7. 2. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF TH E NEW YEAR. Drawn by Louis Braunhold, Chicago. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to 
those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery 
trades. Persons connected with any of these lines will confer a favor by 
sending news from their section of the country pertaining to the above 
trades, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 





Subscribers and others having questions they desire answered by let- 
ter or through Tue INLAND PrinTER should place such queries on sepa- 
rate sheets of paper, and not include them in business letters intended for 
the subscription department. If so written they can be sent with busi- 
ness letters, but it is better to forward them under separate cover, mark- 
ing plainly on outside of envelope the name of department under which 
answer is expected. Read paragraph at the beginning of each department 
head for particulars. Letters asking reply by mail should be accompanied 
by stamp. The large amount of correspondence reaching this office makes 
compliance with these requests absolutely necessary. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Two Dotrars per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in 
advance; sample copies, 20 cents each. 

SuBscrIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. WE CAN NOT USE CHECKS ON LOCAL BANKS UN- 
LESS EXCHANGE IS ADDED; send draft on New York or Chi- 
cago. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered let- 
ters will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if 
necessary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

Foreign Subscriptions. —To countries within the ar union, postage 
prepaid, three dollars and twenty cents, or thirteen shillings two 
pence, per annum, in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to Henry O. Shepard. No foreign postage stamps accepted, and no 
attention will be paid to postal-card requests for free samples. 


ADVERTISING RATES : 

Furnished on application. The value of THe INLAND Printer as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the twentieth of the 
month preceding. 














In order te protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to honestly ful- 
fil the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing 
or things advertised must accompany the application for advertising 
space. 

Tue INLAND PrinTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail from, and subscrip- 
tions will be received by, all newsdealers and typefounders throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
newsdealers who do not keep it on sale. 
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ADVANCE IN THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 


EGINNING with the April number, which 
commences a new volume, the yearly sub- 
scription to THE INLAND PRINTER will be 
raised from $2 to $2.50, and the six months’ sub- 
scription rate from $1 to $1.25. The postage on 
foreign subscriptions will remain as at present, 
$1.20 per year extra. The retail price for single 
copies will be 25 cents. The publishers have 
decided upon this policy for the reason that the 
publication has grown so rapidly, not only in 
point of valuable matter and illustrations, but in 
actual bulk, that it is impossible to furnish it at 
the old figure. All subscriptions received be- 
tween this date and April 1 will be entered at 
the old price, but any coming in after that will 
be placed upon our books at the new rate only. 
Those who are desirous of receiving the maga- 
zine for the next year at the old figure should send 
in subscriptions at once. Specific announcement 
of the change in subscription price will be sent 
to all agents and full information given them 


concerning trade _— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

i YPTON-SEED hull fiber is the latest reported 

substitute for wood pulp in the manufacture of 
paper. Mr. Richard P. Thomas, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
it is said, has discovered a process by which the hulls 
can be used to make a quality of paper superior to that 
from wood pulp, in that the cotton-seed hull paper will 
not turn yellow. It is also reported that a company has 
been formed, backed by ample capital, to manufacture 
the new paper. The Paper Mill, however, points out 
that making paper from cotton-seed hulls is no new 
thing. Various attempts have been made along this 
line in several mills of the South with varying degrees 
of success. The Tennessee Fiber Company, of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, is at the present time turning out 
twelve tons of cotton-seed hull fiber every twenty-four 
hours. 
cy the unreasonable duty on works of art, the Phil- 

adelphia Record very sensibly observes that a 
great many persons of means and influence have 
returned from Paris with a resolution to work for the 
repeal of the duty. 
some of them extraordinary — which were offered for 
sale at the close of the Exposition, and Americans 
would have been liberal buyers but for the United 
States customs duties. A large proportion of the paint- 
ings would have gone eventually into public galleries 
for the pleasure and education of the people. No 
American artist whose work amounts to anything asks 


There were many fine pictures — 
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for the protection of the Dingley tariff, and every intel- 
ligent artist knows that there is no protection in it. Its 
only effect is to deprive this country of the benefit of a 
large number of paintings. 





ao commenting favorably on the articles describing 

“ Cutting Special Shapes,” which have been run- 
ning in THE INLAND Printer, Mr. Leon Noel, of Ros- 
lindale, Massachusetts, says that as they are designed 
for large quantities, he would suggest that if a few 
shapes are to be cut that the work can be done on a 
card-cutter by driving small pins into the table in the 
same shape as those shown in the pattern-blocks. Two 
on each line will answer, and sometimes only one on a 
side need be used, as the card will be cornered by the 
pins correctly, one serving as a guide to the other. The 
pins are to be driven into the board but slightly, so as 
not to scar the surface appreciably. 





SHALL WE HAVE A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PRINTING? 
HE proposition has been made to THe INLAND 
PRINTER that a bibliography of printing would 
be of great utility to the trade. The undertaking of 
so great a however, not ordinarily within 
the power of a few persons. Such labor, to be effect- 
ive, must be accomplished by a large number of inter- 
ested and painstaking men and women. THe INLAND 
PRINTER therefore invites plans and suggestions from 
its subscribers looking to the best method whereby 
a department of bibliography may be established, with 
contributors in every State and city. 


work is, 





BAD COPY. 

RECENT issue of the Printing World, London, 
England, has an interesting editorial headed, 

* Exeunt Bad Copy and the Proof Painter.” It speaks 
of the slovenly copy that has for years made the hand 
compositor prematurely gray-headed, that has lost 
many a good man his frame, to say nothing of his 
immortal soul, and speaks of the reform that is being 
brought about since machine composing came into 
vogue. Copy for the press is now being prepared on 
typewriting machines, and the days of illegible hand- 
writing for copy seem to be numbered. A portion of 
the article referred to can be found in the Machine 
Composition Department in this issue. It is worth 


reading. 





A SUGGESTION TO ADVERTISERS. 


A SUBSCRIBER in Bergen, Norway, suggests 
that advertisers in Tue INLAND PRINTER in- 
sert the prices of their goods, or in some way give 
readers an idea of what such goods will cost. He says 
the paper is read in every part of the world, and con- 
tains numbers of advertisements which might be of 


value if this point were looked after. He claims that 


on account of the great distance it takes too much 
time to wait for written information, and that as a 
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consequence subscribers communicate and place orders 
with people living near. If they knew beforehand what 
the goods would cost, and the prices were reasonable, 
they would at once enter into correspondence with 
American firms with undoubtedly satisfactory results 
to all concerned. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES FOR THE SOLDIERS IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 
N Tue INLAND PRINTER for October, 1899, was a 
letter from Edward O’Brien, Corporal I Company, 
26th United States Infantry, Candaba, Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands, asking for reading matter for the soldier 
boys in that far-off land. It caught the eye of a reader 
who lives at Mount Vernon, New York. He consulted 
the Daily Argus of that city, and Messrs. French & 
Merriam, the publishers, offered to ask for literature 
for the Philippines if he would pack it, ship it and see 
that it reached its intended destination. So said, so 
done. The Argus office was almost overwhelmed with 
books, magazines, illustrated papers, etc., and the well- 
meaning but inexperienced individual who asked for 
the stuff was dismayed when he found several thousand 
pounds of literature to pack and ship. He managed to 
struggle through it during odd hours, however, and 
finally got it all off —a good many boxes. 

Meanwhile, Capt. R. P. O’Leary, U.S. N., Governor 
of Guam, asked the Naval Department at Washing- 
ton for a library for his men on that lonely Pacific isle. 
There being no appropriation for that purpose, the pub- 
lic was asked for contributions. So some of the Mount 
Vernon boxes were sent to Guam, the balance to vari- 
ous addresses in the Philippines, the first one being 
addressed to the man who wrote the original call, his 
box containing a lot of INLAND PRINTERS contributed 
by the New York office. No one knows whether he 
ever received the box or not, because it has never been 
acknowledged. He may have been moved on before 
the box arrived, or his acknowledgment be wandering 
about in the Philippine wilds waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to start for America. Mail facilities, not the 
best anywhere in that country, are absolutely lacking 
over the greater part of it, and it is often months before 
an opportunity occurs to forward a letter to a mailing 
point. Even then it must often run the gauntlet of hos- 
tile natives, be carried over wild mountain paths and 
through almost impassable tropical jungles, and it is 
not strange that most of the boxes have never been 
acknowledged, though stationery and postage were put 
in each one for that purpose. However, several 
acknowledgments were received, though not for many 
months after they were written. 

Mr. J. E. Titsworth, of the Potter Press Company, 
Plainfield, New Jersey, heard of this work through 
THE INLAND PRINTER, sent for directions how to get 
reading matter to the Philippines, and has sent at least 
two liberal shipments. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, Troy, 
New York, became interested through the same source, 











and it is understood they have sent a large lot of their 
accumulated magazines, etc. 

A. Buffalo lady, Mrs. Dutro, saw a copy of the 
Mount Vernon Argus, got her Church Periodical Club 
interested, and they have already sent five barrels of 
books and magazines. 

Several other persons have written to say they 
would send such literature if told how to go about it, 
and while they have made no report, it is certain a good 
deal has gone forward from these sources. 

It is interesting and encouraging to review how 
much has resulted from that one idea which occurred 
to Corporal O’Brien away in far-off Luzon — to write 
to his favorite magazine, THE INLAND PRINTER, for 
reading matter. Not even the INLAND, when publish- 
ing it, foresaw the tons of comfort it would bring to the 
brave boys, so far away from books, magazines and 
other literature, so necessary to an American's happi- 
ness and comfort. It is an additional gratification to 
know that much of it went to hospitals, where it was a 
godsend to the poor lads, suffering, homesick, starving 
for something to while away the awful tedium of illness 
and convalescence. THE INLAND PRINTER is pleased 
to have this report of the good already accomplished 
through its agency — unexpectedly to itself. 

Mr. Herbert L. Baker, general manager of the Uni- 
type Company, of New York, who was the person dar- 
ing enough to make the proposition to the Daily Argus, 
of Mount Vernon, New York, has received the follow- 
ing letters in appreciation of his work. The first lot 
of boxes left Mount Vernon on December 15, and evi- 

dently arrived in Guam in June. The letter of acknowl- 
edgment from Governor Leary was written on June 12, 
and it left Guam July 21, arriving in Manila on August 
7 and in New York on September 15. It therefore took 
nine months to send the goods and get an acknowledg- 
ment. 





GOVERNOR LEARY’S LETTER. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy.— ISLE oF GuAmM, 
GovERNMENT Howse. 
AGANA, IsLE oF GUAM, June 12, 1900. 

Dear Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
several boxes of books, papers, etc., sent by the Daily Argus, 
yourself and friends in Mount Vernon, New York, for use by 
the officers and men of this command and others. 

We heartily appreciate the courtesy and kind consideration 
of our friends at home in lightening the tedium of this station, 
and herewith we tender to them and yourself our warmest 
thanks. Very respectfully, 

R. P. Leary, 
Captain U. S. N., Governor. 

Mr. Hersert L. BAKER, Mount Vernon, New York. 


CONVALESCENT HospPITAL. 
Corricipor IsLanp, P. I., January 24, 1900. 

Mr. Herbert L. Baker: 

Dear S1r,—In behalf of the sick and my fellow-comrades, 
I wish to express our heartfelt thanks for your kind donation. 
You are certainly aware of the method to cheer a sick soldier, 
as nothing relieves the monotony so much as reading matter. 
Your donation demonstrates that we soldiers have sympathetic 
friends at “ home,” and could you see what gladness it brought 
you would feel well repaid for your kindness. I could not 
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begin to enumerate the grateful expressions of each soldier, but 
your box brought sunshine to a lot of us here in the Philip- 
pines and is highly appreciated. 
Yours respectfully, 
Harry W. PLuMMER, 
Hospital Corps, U. S. Army. 


CONVALESCENT HospPITAL. 
Corricipor IsLanp, P. I., January 24, 1900. 
Mr. Herbert L. Baker, Mount Vernon, New York: 

Dear Sir,— Being the fortunate individual to open two of 
your boxes shipped November 20, 1899, per U. S. transport 
Logan, I beg to thank you and the kind and considerate peo- 
ple of Mount Vernon in behalf of the sick and wounded at 
this hospital, who fully appreciate the reading matter sent. 
The boxes were opened January 16, 1900, and distributed in 
the wards “ share and share alike.” 

The hospital is situated on the north side of Corrigidor 
Island and is one of the healthiest places in the Philippines. 
Its capacity is two hundred enlisted men and twenty officers, 
and was opened December 20, 1898. So far nineteen deaths, a 
pretty good record in this climate. There is good fishing in 
the surrounding waters, and on the mainland plenty of deer 
and pig. We have only one company of infantry on the island 
as guard, and the natives here have always been very friendly 
and well disposed toward us. For my part I hope Uncle Sam 
will allow me to remain here another year, so you see this 
country is not so bad. Very respectfully, 

R. F. Geratry, 
Hospital Steward, U. S. Army. 


Mr. Herbert L. Baker: PacsANnjAN, P. I., May 5, 1900. 

My Dear Str,— From the way mother writes it is evident 
that you did not receive my letter thanking you and the Mount 
Vernon Daily Argus for that extremely welcome box of read- 
ing matter which was received at Los Banos in January. 

At the time it was received the field hospital there was 
treating about fifty patients and there was not a book or maga- 
zine among them, so I made a division — part to the hospital, 
some to M Company of my regiment and part to my own, E 
Company. You know me well enough to understand my 
struggle at parting with any of them, for it has always been 
hard for me to give up anything in the book line. 

The way some of the inmates of the hospital grabbed hold 
and fairly hugged those books and magazines was a sight that 
would have more than repaid all the good people in Mount 
Vernon for their effort. 

One of the boys, who has since been shipped to the States 
in a “ Government trunk,” said: “ Well, there evidently is one 
spot in the States where we are thought of before the English 
and Boer soldiers.” 

The boys in the company all seem to feel, as I did, that they 
had had plenty of the two b’s (beans and bacon) and that now 
that they had the third (books), they would try to keep up a 
while longer. 

As the mouthpiece of all who enjoyed the books, I say 
“thanks,” and like Oliver Twist, we are ready for more. 

: Very truly, 
Rosert EF. GREENE, 
Company E, 37th Infantry, U. S. V. 


HEADQUARTERS I4TH INFANTRY. 
Mania, P. I., January 26, 1900. 
Mr. Herbert L. Baker, Mount Vernon, New York: 

My Dear Sir,—I have received and opened the box 
which was enclosed your letter. You probably expected a 
reply from one of the soldiers. Such boxes are usually turned 
over to some one who will receipt for them and direct their 
distribution. I am the chaplain now assigned to the 14th 
Infantry. The regiment is now back in Manila, having been at 
the front since hostilities began. The 14th was in the first 
expedition. The welcome gift of literature from Mount Ver 
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non will be used and used until worn out. We have six com- 
panies together in the old Spanish barracks, and the others in 
separate posts, where they are needed for police duty. 

The magazines and papers are divided among the com- 
panies. Here at headquarters I have secured a reading-room 
which starts with gifts we have received, to which we add such 
magazines and papers as we can secure here. In some boxes 
there were paper-covered volumes, which we use in a circulat- 
ing library, letting out and charging so as to make them last as 
long as possible. By the generosity of the people at home 
there is now a good supply of reading matter, and you can 
appreciate the advantage it is to the soldiers to be so supplied. 
To you and the Daily Argus I give thanks for the soldiers of 
the 14th for your gift. Sincerely yours, 

LesitrE R. GRAVES, 
Chaplain U. S. A., 14th Infantry. 





INCIVILITY TO DRUMMERS, 

( *OURTESY is one of the most important and best 

paying characteristics that a business man can 
possess. At this season of the year when all the leaves 
have fallen and we are considering how to keep finger- 
marks off the page that we have turned for another 
year’s business, the following essay by Mr. Heber 
Wells, of Paterson, New Jersey, will be found to have 
a surplus of nitrogen for those that need food for reflec- 
tion in the consideration of those factors in the printing 
trade that make for success. 

One of the commonest expressions heard nowa- 
days, says Mr. Wells, is “ get a hustle on,” and as a 
consequence, business houses which heretofore were 
content with the idea that a well-made article would 
sell itself, now realize that if they would maintain their 
prestige or make considerable gains to their trade they 
must, in addition to judicious advertising in news- 
papers and trade journals, put men on the road so as to 
get in direct contact with the buyers. So now the care- 
ful, conservative house has got to the point where it 
must, through its representative, “ get a hustle on” 
and seek for business wherever it may be had. Certain 
it is that in this effort they will have plenty of com- 
pany, for other houses are like-minded, and so it may 
well be that they will find the field pretty well plowed. 

And inasmuch as so much depends upon the skill 
and force which the representative can command to 
set forth in good terms the merits of the goods he is 
exploiting, it follows that the man who is to do it must 
be a man of parts, of good address and keen to observe 
all the proprieties of the situation. So much for the 
business houses who are to “ get a hustle on,” and their 
employes who are to help do it. Granted that the 
house making the effort is reputable and the agent in 
accord with the standing of the house represented, the 
conditions would seem to be fair that those upon whom 
the drummers call should meet him with fair and cour- 
teous treatment. But do they always get it? Not by 
any means. Quite often there is at the office a mean, 
cold little lobby, made up of highly polished wooden 
panels, and through a small opening therein may be 
seen a typewriter or two as busy as they can be click- 


ing their machines. Then after a while comes a voice: 


‘Who do you wish to see?” “I hardly know, but I 
would like to see the gentleman who does the buying.” 
“Well, we do not want to buy anything.” “ Yes? 
And how do you know before you are told what I have 
to offer?” Silence. And then: “ You will have to see 
Mr. Blank.” “ Very well; when can I see him?” 
‘When he comes in.” “ How soon will that be?” “I 
don’t know. “ This afternoon, probably?” ‘ You had 
better come in the morning,” and so on. 

Or take the case of the young clerk who, knowing 
that the buyer is in, stands guard in an insolent man- 
ner, bent upon standing off the visitor if it is at all pos- 
sible to do so. No matter what of merit the seller has 
to offer, it makes no difference to this modern Cerberus. 
For example: “ You can see him when he comes down, 
but you will have to take your chances.” By dint of 
persistence, the drummer may succeed in making his 
point, but such an incident leaves a bad taste and he is 
in none too good humor to meet the owner or the buyer. 
As a general thing the higher one goes on this selling 
ladder, the more gentlemanly and obliging are the 
heads who are to do the listening and the bargaining, 
and it would be well if such considerate and reasonable 
men could get snap-shot photographs of some of their 
underlings in action. . Following that, some lectures on 
moral philosophy would very probably be delivered. 

The fact is that if the proprietor of today is to keep 
in touch with what is going on, he should welcome the 
approach of a well-trained, skilful drummer, for the 
chances are that the printer is one who imagines he is 
so busy that he can not get time to look over the pages 
of a high-grade trade journal. The question arises 
how he learns of the newest and best that is being 
turned out by our progressive American typefounders, 
manufacturers of presses and makers of printers’ mate- 
rials. It is hard to tell. 

Here is an amusing incident that happened recently. 
enter into an old-established printing-office a drummer 
to talk business with Mr. A., who is a pleasant gentle- 
man. The compliments of the day are exchanged and 
then the drummer introduces the specialty he is selling. 
“Ah! yes, Mr. Drummer, that certainly looks very 
practical. I have never seen that before. I shouldn’t 
wonder if that is a real good thing. I will let my 
foreman see it. Say Charley ’”°—to the foreman — 
“here is something new Mr. D. has got. How does 
that strike you?” And forthwith Charley blurts out: 
“Oh! yes, Mr. A., that’s all right; I have been using 
one for over a year.”’ And yet that well-to-do printer 
would vigorously repel any imputation that he was in 
any way lacking in a knowledge of his business. 

The best and most attractive faces in types and 
borders, the highest grade of presses, the many labor- 
saving machines and the various articles now presented 
in the way of outfit are none too good for him who 
would keep abreast of the times when “ hustle ” is writ- 
ten so large, and rather than wait until his neighbor in 
the same business has profited by the possession of such 
good things and his employes begin to talk about him as 
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behind the age, he should welcome the advent of the 
drummer and listen well to what he has to say, even if 
he can not at the time avail himself of the opportunity 
to become a purchaser. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
HOW TO JUDGE PAPER, 
NO. III.—— BY T. H. STARK. 
?. only positive way to judge paper is by compari- 
son. A paper may look white when one sheet 
alone is examined, yet will prove to be of quite a differ- 
ent shade when compared with other white sheets. 
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fawn or canary, but, nine times out of ten, when he 
comes to compare them, will find that the shades of 
fawn, canary, or any other color, are multitudinous. 

[ had a forcible illustration of this quite recently. 
A friend, a magazine publisher, after he had gone to 
press, discovered that he was short on cover-paper. He 
had been using the same shade of gray for years and 
naturally supposed this color was indelibly impressed 
upon his mind. Without taking a sample with him, he 
hustled over to a paper-house, bought paper which he 
supposed was the proper shade, and sent it to the press- 
room. When his book was issued he found that he had 
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A HOOSIER BARNYARD, 


Color (using the word technically ) is practically a mat- 
ter of taste, and people differ as to what they consider a 
white color. One paper expert that | know in Chicago 
will never say a paper is white unless it is decidedly of 
a blue shade; others prefer a cream white, and still 
others can not recognize a live, bright white color 
unless there is just a dash of red in it. The only cer- 
tain way is to lay several sheets together, and the dif- 
ference will be at once apparent. Even then, their posi- 
tion toward the light ought to be changed to be quite 
certain of the color test. 

Leaving white papers, it is absolutely impossible to 
match colored papers without comparison. There isn’t 
a living man that can carry a particular shade of color, 
say fawn or canary, in his mind’s eye for twenty min- 
utes. He will, of course, remember that the color was 


selected a shade radically different from that which he 
had been using. 

Gaslight, or any other artificial light, is likewise 
misleading. Canary will appear almost white under 
gaslight, and green will be blue. When color is the 
important item, good daylight is absolutely necessary 
in selecting paper. 

Good color is nearly always a positive-indication of 
good stock. 

As an illustration, compare a sheet of superfine 
white writing with the ordinary cheap engine-sized 
paper. Then take a sheet of canary tub-sized flat paper 
and compare it with the common, cheap canary writing. 
In either instance the differences will be surprising. 

When it comes to the strength of a sheet of paper, 
the comparing test is again the only way, but an element 
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of good sense as well as good judgment ought to enter 
into a test of this quality. 

[ could never understand why it is necessary to 
have tough paper for letter-heads, bill-heads and work 
of this character. 

As a matter of fact, | was present recently at a test 
made by the purchasing agent of a railroad company. 
It had been decided that a new white paper should be 
adopted for correspondence instead of the old railroad 
manila that had been used. In order to thoroughly test 
the matter, a man was sent around to all the jobbing- 
houses and a sheet of twenty-pound folio from every 
mill represented in Chicago was obtained. These were 
carefully put through a paper-tester and the strength as 
indicated by the machine was marked on each sheet. 
The paper that 
selected, while a paper of brilliant color, splendid finish, 


showed the highest strength was 
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pulp feels more like sheepskin than any other material 
I can think of. Soda wood pulp in paper causes the 
sheet to feel soft, vet springy, like a cushion, while all 
rag stock seems to me to feel a bit like velvet. 

A paper loaded with clay will feel greasy and metal- 
lic, like lead. To test for clay, burn the sheet — the 
clay will not burn, but the stock will and the ash will 
give an idea of the clay used. To form a better idea of 
this, burn a piece of high-grade blotting and compare 
the ashes with those from a cheap book-paper. The 
blotting ought to contain no clay, while the cheap book- 
paper is likely to be loaded with it. 

The most difficult paper to test is enameled book. 
Only the most careful scrutiny will suffice in judging 
coated papers, and if the weight is to be determined, be 
Coated papers always weigh 
I have 


sure to get it enough. 
much heavier for thickness than the uncoated. 


Photo by A. F. Rowley. 


UNDER THE OAKS. 


From collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Ill. 


excellent formation and infinitely better for the purpose 
intended, was turned down. 

A big order for bond paper was placed in Chicago 
recently with practically the same lack of sound com- 
mon sense. The blanks were intended to be used in a 
patent binder and strength was the all-important qual- 
ity. The man who had the paper to buy was extremely 
particular, a good judge of paper and an expert in 
printing, yet he used a highly finished, well closed, 
pretty sheet of paper when he should have by all means 
selected a strong one. 

Strong papers are not always pretty ones, and are 
often cloudy. Examine a sheet of standard ledger 
paper carefully and this fact will be demonstrated. 
When tearing papers, be sure to tear the sheet both 
Ways. 

Finish is another quality best determined by com- 
parison, but like the other questions of quality, is best 
determined by sanctified common sense. 

It is hard to express in writing just how a paper 
ought to feel; one sheet will feel harder than another 
sheet, and, to trained fingers, will have a different kind 


To my fingers a paper containing sulphite 


of hardness. 


known experts to miss the weight of a sheet of coated 
book-paper time and time again, and always guess on 
the wrong side. 

If I am called on to decide the weight per ream of a 
small piece of coated paper, I always carefully think 
what the weight ought to be, and then add ten to twenty 
pounds, according to the size. Even then, I have missed 
it several times on the wrong side. 

When a paper is lightly coated, it sometimes looks 
quite like a supercalendered paper. To be sure that it 
is not super, moisten the finger and press in on the 
sheet. If the sheet feels sticky the paper is coated. 
Scrape the sheet lightly with a penknife and the coating 
Touch the tongue lightly on a 
If the 
sheet is hard-sized the moisture will stay on the sur- 
face of the paper; otherwise it will go through. The 
tongue will feel the absorption of the moisture by the 
sheet. Of course, a siack-sized paper will never do for 
a job that is to be written upon with pen and ink. 

There is now no difference between linen and bond 


will likely come off. 
sheet of paper, if you wish to test for sizing. 


papers, although there formerly was, except in the 


dandy-roll or water-mark. Nearly all white wove 




















papers with a dull finish are called bond papers, and 
nearly all cream papers with a laid water-mark are 
called linens. Many so-called linens have not gotten, 
on an average, one shirt-tail to the beater, yet the 
results are splendid. There are some good so-called 
bond papers on the market between 7 and 8 cents a 
pound. 

Here is another opportunity for common sense to 
enter. I recently made a practical test of bond papers 
with a testing-machine, that was absolutely certain, and 
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Photo by C. H. Teets, Chicago. 


THE MORNING BATH. 


found a bond paper on the market 4 cents per pound 
cheaper than any of the standard makes, and yet aver- 
aging better in quality in every way. 

Bristol board is only a thick sheet of paper made in 
just the same way and subject to the same test. 

Blanks are different. They are several sheets of 
material pasted together. Sometimes the inside layer 
is cheaper stock. In this case the board will feel soft 
and have a poor color. If the blanks are well made and 
of good stock they will appear quite like bristol. To 
test the matter, light a corner of the board with a 
match. If the board splits, it is a blank; if it does not, 
it is a bristol. 

Blanks can be single or double coated, either one or 
two sides. In this case they become lithograph boards 
or translucent bristol. Test them in exactly the same 
way you test coated book. The only positive way to 
determine the thickness is by using calipers. 

In cutting boards for jobs that require folding. it 
is perhaps wise to consider the grain of the board. 
sristol, especially, will fold much better in the direction 
the stock was made upon the machine, while they are 
apt to break badly if folded across the grain. 


With these remarks I conclude this article. 
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Written for Tue INLAND Printer. 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.* 
BY O. F. BYXBEE, 
NO. XVI.— MAKE-UP OF THE PAPER. STYLE OF HEADS. 
a publishing a paper that will appeal to readers of 

every class, good judgment as to its contents is no 
doubt the most important essential, yet the manner of 
presenting the news, correspondence and other features 
has a decided influence on a constituency. Style of 
heads, their prominence and appropriateness, location 
of departments and other similar matters all have their 
effect upon the reading public, particularly where com- 
petition is keen and rival papers are on an almost equal 
footing. When aman becomes wedded to a paper with 
a distinctive arrangement of matter or style of heads 
that meets his views he is loath to make a change, and it 
is therefore advisable that these oft-considered unim- 
portant matters should be given due attention. 

The location and arrangement of the news is deserv- 
ing of the greatest consideration in this connection. 
Choose a certain page for telegraph, local news, corre- 
spondence, market reports, personals, brief local items, 
and all other departments, and have them appear in 
their assigned positions in every issue. Have a reason 
for making the selections, consider the probability of 
necessary changes in future issues, and after choosing 


TO PREPARE 
ARMY BILL 


Ghairman Hull, of the House Gom- 
mittee on Military Aijairs, 
Galls a Meeting. 


NEED OF PROMPT ACTION 


Transports Which Sail from Manila 
to Bring Back Discharged Soldiers 
Should Be Loaded with Troops to 
Take Their Places— Fifteen Thou- 
sand Filipino Troops May Be En- 
listed at Once if Required. 


No. I. 


the locations see that all are invariably adhered to. | 
do not think I have laid too great stress on this point. 
One person’s greatest interest may be centered in 
important local matters, another in market reports, 
another in editorial opinions, another in theatrical 
notes, another in happenings in an adjacent town. 

*This series of articles was commenced in Tue INLAND Printer fot 


November, 1899. The next will be “ Procuring and Holding Subscribh- 
ers.” 
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Each of these will be annoyed unless he can turn at 
once to a certain section of his paper and find what he 
desires without having to scan every page, locating the 
object of his search in a different section each issue. 

In the matter of headings there is a wide diversity 
of opinion, as is evidenced by a glance at any miscel- 
laneous collection of newspapers. Yet if the truth were 
acknowledged it would be found that many a publisher 
was using headings that he did not admire, but which 
were adopted simply to have something different from 
his competitor who was using just what he would have 
chosen. But aside from a mere technicality of the style 
of type there is a difference of opinion or taste as to the 
size of display, ranging from the perhaps over-con- 
servatism of the New York Sun to the over-sensation- 
alism of the New York Journal and the New York 
IVorld. My preference is a head similar to the one 
reproduced herewith (No. 1) for all ordinary issues, 
with a double-column head on very rare occasions when 
The type 
used in this head is striking, easily read, and gives the 


the importance of news fully warranted it. 


impressions that a paper contains important news. It 
is used extensively in the central West but in the East 
the condensed De Vinne still holds first place. 

One other question in connection with display head- 
ings is their location. To be effective they must be so 
located as not to detract from each other. 
alternate columns they will be given proper promi- 
nence, but when run side by side or in a row across the 


BISHOP POTTER'S 
LATEST ADDRESS 


He Suggests the Organization of a 
Vigilance Committee of 25,- 
000 Reformers. 


Placed in 


No. 2. 


top of the page each loses its individuality and is lost in 
a conglomeration of big type. Have a smaller heading 


(No. 2) that can be used on matters of secondary value 


at intervals throughout the page, but not at the tops of 
columns. If the longer articles do not run over into 
the following column, use a still smaller head (No. 3) 
at the top, and this head can also be used for the gen- 
eral run of news. A letter similar in value to the first 
line of the No. 2 heading is appropriate for correspond- 
ence and other similar departments, and a_ single 
lower-case line of the No. 3 heading should be used 
extensively over semi-important local and telegraph 
items. 

There are some minor mechanical details, which if 
taken singly would appear inconsequential, but when 
individually and collectively given proper attention go 
to produce a paper of “good looks and handsome 
dress’”—two points which appeal to mankind and 
that deserve particular mention. 





womankind alike 


The grading of personal and other short paragraphs, 
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shortest first, gives a neat effect, and where a number 
of short headed articles appear in one column the long- 
est should be placed first, grading to the shortest. Care 
should be taken to have the space on either side of 
dashes and beneath headlines equal. Not more than 
three leads should be used, and usually two is sufficient, 
particularly when matter is solid or the type is small. 
Columns should be even at the top and bottom, and paid 
reading notices, so far as possible, kept at the bottom of 
the page. There are several good forms for the 
arrangement of the editorial and it is largely a matter 


LUNATIC IN THE CAPITOL. 
Enters in the Night and Damages 
Books and Furniture. 


No. 3. 


of taste as to which should be adopted. Some prefer 
to place the shorter paragraphs first, followed by 
headed articles, while others reverse this order. Of 
these two arrangements the latter would seem to be 
preferable from the fact that thus the more important 
matters are given the prominence. An 
arrangement which is a slight departure from these 
beaten paths, while still retaining its dignity, is the 
alternating of headed articles with short paragraphs, 
putting the most important articles first, following the 
last headed article with the remaining short para- 
graphs, longest first. 

Add to the points here mentioned good paper, good 
ink and good presswork, and you will have a paper that 
will impress a person as being of merit even before 
reading a word, but of course the contents must bear 
out the appearance of the package. 


(To be continued.) 


greatest 





ENGLISH ACCENT VERSUS ETYMOLOGY. 

To those who favor the division of words according to 
their pronunciation the following, by Prof. Walter W. Skeats, 
of Cambridge, England, in Notes and Queries for October 6, 
will be of interest: 

“Tt is always well to build upon correct principles, and for 
this reason I beg leave to draw attention to a statement in 
Notes and Queries, in which a correspondent ‘ protests against 
demonstrate as hideous, cutting off as it does a letter from the 
root and adding it to the prefix.’ Whether dem/’onstrate is hid- 
eous or not I do not pause to consider, being only concerned 
with the other part of the statement, which seems to imply that 
English words are divided into syllables in accordance with 
etymology. 

“The contrary is notoriously the case. Words are divided 
into syllables for convenience of pronunciation, and the ety- 
mology has little to do with it. If we happen to know it (and 
very often we do not) we may choose to pay some respect to 
it; but the true rule for all practical men is to pronounce the 
word in the most convenient manner. A large number of words 
are, from a merely etymological point of view, divided in a way 
that would be wholly indefensible. But phonology has no 
respect for etymology, and it would puzzle any one to divide 
the word custom so as to preserve the Latin con-, or the word 
spend so as to preserve the prefix dis-, or (if you prefer it) the 
prefix c.r-. 

“T give examples. 
ious, do not involve the prefix ab-, but the prefix abs-. 


The words ab-stain, ab-scond, ab-stem- 


Such 

















words as a-buse, a-bundance, a-dapt, a-noint, a-nomaly, a-poc- 
rypha, a-postasy, as-bestos, as-ymptote, av-cnue, give no sort of 
clue to the forms of the prefixes, but rather wholly disguise 
them. In fact, accent not merely disregards prefixes,. but actu- 
ally cuts up the very roots of language, giving us such astound- 
ing forms as ca-pable from cap-ere, do-mestic from dom-us, 
and a large number of other words of a like character. What- 
ever theory be adopted, the fact remains that modern English 
syllabic division pays but small regard to etymology.” 





SALE OF THE BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


BY S. H. HORGAN, 

HE Bible House, New York, occupying the entire block 
just north of Cooper Institute, has been one of the land- 
marks of that city since its erection in 1853. Now the 

property is for sale, and what was once a hustling publishing 
house, with hundreds of employes, will, before long, be used 
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presswork must be of the best, while the binding above all 
things must be durable. 

In a recent stroll through the Bible House to make the 
pictures shown here it was noticed that every device for mak- 
ing a perfect book was used. There were no typesetting 
machines, however. The composing-room was deserted, as 
was the electrotype-room. The old battery method of electro- 
typing is still in use, giving, it is claimed, a harder electrotype 
than can be had by a dynamo. 

After a Bible is set, the proof is read three times. As each 
page is pronounced perfect it is electrotyped, one electrotype 
being stored away as an original to duplicate from as required. 
Proofs are pulled from each electrotype and read carefully for 
defective letters and punctuation marks, which when found are 
repaired by electrotype finishers. 

In the pressroom are fifteen presses, seven Hoe stop-cylin- 
der, three Campbell and seven of the old-fashioned Adams 
platen presses. Some of the latter are still in use and do won- 
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THE NEW YORK 


for other purposes. The manufacture of Bibles will go on, but 
the work will be let by contract, it is said, to the lowest and 
most satisfactory bidder. 

It would be sad to: think of the decline of an industry that 
should increase with the spread of civilization. The Bible is 
said to be “the advance agent of trade.” Still I am told there 
are numerous wrecks of publishing houses that have been 
ruined by printing this “advance agent of trade.” Whether it 
is competition, “ higher criticism,’ or other causes that make 
the Bible so hazardous to handle, one thing is certain: it is 
the book above all books that requires the greatest care at 
every step in its manufacture. To keep down the bulk, its 
eleven hundred or more pages must be printed on fine but thin 
paper. Not a dot or punctuation mz’k can be omitted. The 


STITCHING BIBLES BY HAND. 


BIBLE HOUSE. 


derfully good work. The most improved folding-machines are 
used, though some of the folding is done by hand. There are 
ten of Smyth’s sewing-machines, while the best bindings are 
still sewn by hand. 

In the bindery, skilled labor and the finest machinery is 
used, the casemaking-machine being a marvel of mechanism. 
The embossing of the Bible for the blind is one of the curiosi- 
ties of the establishment. This Bible, by the way, costs, it is 
said, $2.50 per volume to manufacture, and yet is sold for 50 
cents a volume. Eight dollars is the charge for the set of six- 
teen volumes which constitute the complete Bible of raised let- 
ters for the blind. An interesting feature of the work that has 
been done in the Bible House is that at least portions of the 
Scriptures have been printed in 242 languages and dialects. 












THE START ON THE NEW CENTURY. From drawing by Louis Braunhold. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any rele- 
vant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to 
revision. 


SHOULD THE TYPEFOUNDERS EDUCATE THEIR 
PATRONS? 
To the Editor: Maptson, Wis., November 22. 

A recent issue of the Practical Printer calls attention to the 
use of the old-style long “‘s” supplied in the fonts of Colonial 
type now in vogue. The item referred to calls attention to the 
use of the long “s” in place of the lower-case “ f.” 

It seems to me that this is a point for the founder to eluci- 
date in the literature advertising the type. We have lots of 
nonsense — which is good in its way —in the specimen sheets, 
but as far as I know, no foundry explains to its patrons the 
uses of the odd letters frequently cast. 

Finals are oftentimes used in the middle of a word. Let- 
ters cast to be used alongside high letters appear in a line with- 
out an ascender. Of course, many plants do not stock up so 
that the various uses to which the letters were intended to be 
put can be followed, but the publication of this information in 
the specimens — where the first and most lasting impression is 
obtained — would bring to the master a knowledge of the 
proper use of the various characters not ordinarily supplied 
with job letters. 

Not all printers have access to books which show by exam- 
ple these niceties of the craft. But the founders could easily 
teach their printer patrons. Ortro Kney. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS ON TYPOMETRY. 
To the Editor: RosINnDALE, Mass., November 19, 1900. 

I have read with much interest the letter on “ Typometry,” 
printed on page 271 in the November number of THE INLAND 
Printer. As long ago as 1885, while I was running an office 
in Palatka, Florida, I used a system of measuring type which 
I found of advantage as a time-saver in laying out display 
lines. As the point system was but little used at that time, and 
all of my type in stock was on the old bodies, I used a microm- 
eter millimeter gauge which gave one-hundredths of a milli- 
meter. The reference figures were printed under each letter on 
a sample sheet, which was used as a chart. 

The point system makes typometry much easier, but I think 
that the method of measuring a whole font and striking an 
average will not always work in practice. Letters like the let- 
ter I, for example, make a great difference in the “fit” of a 
line. Take, for example, the word WILL, and then the word 
WELL; the former might fit a given space and the latter 
would not. 

For the larger letters I think those having a use for typom- 
etry will find the following method better. Print the letters 
in a line on cross-section paper, putting a two-point rule, bot- 
tom side up, between each letter. When trying a given face, 
for a given line, measure each letter, with a pair of dividers, 
from the inner edge of the heavy line and lay off this space on 
a sheet of paper, each space being added to the other, or take a 
strip of paper and with a sharp, well-pointed pencil, lay off 
the spaces, side by side. 

Where a number of faces are used for reference, print them 
on plain paper and paste the strips on a sheet of cross-section 
paper one under the other, the rule face before the A being on 
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the first line of the cross-section paper at the left. This gives 
a comparative chart of all the faces available in an office and 
shows at once their degree of condensation or expansion. 

I believe, beyond doubt, that the time will come when 
expert type artists will make copy for the compositor which 
any one who knows the case can set. Not only would the 
artistic effect of the job be increased, but time would be saved. 

To the advertising man this would be especially advan- 
tageous, for he would know to a certainty that a line called for 
could be used and would insist upon its use. There would be 
no hit-or-miss, or cut-and-try-again business . bout it. 

This suggests a reason why typefounders would do well to 
send out specimen sheets of type printed on cross-section 
paper. The advertiser is the typefounder’s friend, although he 
may never buy a line of type himself. He is constantly seeking 
new faces, and when a good advertiser asks that a job be set in 
some attractive face, if he has not got the type in stock he will 
get it at once or lose the job. 

And speaking of advertising, that suggests another matter. 
Unfortunately, the advertisement or other copy writer is sel- 
dom a typographer. He sends all kinds of impossible jobs to 
the much-troubled printer, who wants to please him but can 
not. It is proper that the printer, in such cases, should come to 
the rescue and suggest something just as good as a substitute. 
In fact, most of the artistic designs for book and advertising 
work are elaborated by the printer from very crude suggestions 
by the writer. 

On the other hand, some writers have had an experience at 
the case and press. They furnish copy which is practicable and 
can be easily done, but in the majority of cases the printer will 
go out of the way to make it entirely different. I have had this 
experience repeatedly, and at last found printing establishments 
where I went into the composing-rooms and either directed 
what type should be used, or selected it and set it myself. 

Schools for teaching advertising writing are advertised, but 
the first school that a would-be advertiser should attend should 
be a good printing-office where he can learn the applications 
and the limits of type adaptability. They would save them- 
selves time and money in their future business and they would 
make life easier and pleasanter both for themselves and the 
printer. Leon NOEL. 





SOMETHING MORE ABOUT OLD PRESSES. 
To the Editor: Denver, CoLo., November 23, 1900. 

I notice in the November INLAND PRINTER, page 272, a reif- 
erence to a printing-press, from the Oklahoma Hornet, for- 
merly owned by Governor Furnace, at Brownville, Nebraska. 
I worked ten or twelve years on that press and threw off a 
good many thousand tokens of papers. Governor Furnace did 
the territorial printing in 1855 and 1856. About that time 
towns were laid off and stakes driven into the ground all over 
sastern Nebraska, and millions of lots sold to parties in the 
East. The certificates representing shares in these paper town- 
sites were printed by Governor Furnace, and he did the finest 
printing that I have ever seen done outside the large cities. 

After Furnace went into the army I owned that press for 
several years and published a paper there during the war. The 
Hornet says the press was thrown into the river by bushwhack- 
ers, but the office was never attacked by bushwhackers, or even 
jayhawkers, while I owned it. Murders, however, were fre- 
quent, and street fights were of daily occurrence. 

While speaking of old presses, I will state that in the office 
where I learned my trade, at Lebanon, Ohio, fifty-five years 
ago, there was a press three times as old as the Brownville 
press. It was of an antique pattern, probably as old as the 
Ramage. The platen would cover only half of the bed. It 
would print two pages of a very small paper, but you had to 
run the bed half way under the platen and pull the lever and 
print one page, and then run the bed the other half way and 
print the other page. This press was used some time during 
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the eighteenth century in New Jersey to print an edition of the 

Holy Bible. It was brought to Ohio, in 1802, by Judge John 

McClain, and on it was first printed the Western Star, at 

Lebanon, about ninety-eight years ago. The Star is still pub- 

lished at Lebanon, and is, I believe, the oldest paper in Ohio. 
T. R. FIsHer. 





THE OLD PRESS. 


The old hand press stood in a corner, 
The ink-box was nailed to the wall, 


While the store-box desk of the editor 
Could be it the end of the hall. 

When the “ locked up” 
And the blanket adjusted just so, 

The “ frisket ’’ new papered and pasted, 

old Washington was ready to go. 


seen ¢é 


forms ”’ were ** in the ‘ chases,” 


Then the 


The paper was sprinkled so nicely, 
and black, 


The “ ads.”’ showed up brilliant 
And the pressman he told funny stories 
As he rolled the and back 
And ream of 
Disappeared like in the sun, 
We were 
For ‘*‘ she’s off,”’ 


forms forward 


as the last white paper 
dew 
happy as bees in the clover, 


and our job it was done. 


The editor would come in a-smiling, 


Perhaps to a smoke he would treat; 
Declare that the 
The Leader he 
Then we'd all gather 
The Chronicle 
Wrap, 


Before the 


subscription was jumping, 
would beat. 

round at the table, 
would fold, 
address them 


surely 


soon we 
paste, tie and 
ink had fairly got cold. 

docket, 


The “city list’? was first on the 


Then the *‘ out of town ”’ bundles were made, 


The devil then shouldered the mail-bag, 
As off to the 
Then the * 
And scrubbed with brush and with lye 
Until the as aluminum, 


| used to think had they 


postoffice he strayed. 
forms ” were placed in the basin 
type shone bright 
wings they could fly. 


The office was cleaned up so neatly, 
The dust 


Last week's copy-paper dispensed with, 


from the ** cases’ was blown, 


The * Gordon ”’— yes, the boys had all flown. 
Well, the ‘* devil” just started to whistle, 

Ile was lonely and 
As he 


Lights out. It was Sat 


felt so forlorn 
turned the big key of the office. 
irday morn. 


rendent. 


Lue Vernon, in Vancouver (B. C.) Indet 
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BY HFNRY W. CHEROUNY. 


This department suggests and digests all available methods of 
obtaining living prices and living wages, and of promoting the well- 
being of the masters and journeymen and apprentices of the craft. 


UNION AND THE DEVICE OF 
APPLICANTS FOR 


TY POGRAPHICAL 
THE NUMBERS OF 
EMPLOY MENT 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
RESTRICTING 


1.—The General Policy of the Union. 

The president of the International Typographical Union 
has given a clue as to his policy of guiding the organization 
through the dangers of the future. The district organizers are 
instructed “to begin an investigation, by correspondence, as to 
the conditions existing in their several jurisdictions.” All 
information thus obtained is mainly to answer the following 

(1) How many non-union workingmen are in your 
(2) Which shops can possibly be organized? (3) 
(4) Is there any 


questions : 
district ? 
What is the condition of existing unions? 
dissatisfaction in rural districts? 
Evidently President Lynch 
reconnoissance to 


and _ therefore 
ascertain the 
strong- 


expects war, 


sends his organizers on a 
strength of the army of scabs in the rear of the union 
holds, with a view of mustering as many country lads 
sible into his own service before the rat-charmer of the nearest 
This new presi- 


as pos- 


Typothet goes about with his magic flute. 
dent of the Union certainly deserves credit for his forethought. 
His predecessors have too often failed to look before they 
leaped and with criminal levity they tumbled the Union into 
distress. The very fact that Mr. Lynch looks to the country 
districts as the places where the most dangerous enemies of 
the Union lie in ambush, qualifies him as a man of no mean 
perspicuity. It may, therefore, not be entirely hopeless to ask 
him to critically examine the past and present policy of the 
Union in the light of the information which he will receive 
from his scouts. Their special reports will be nothing but 
detailed expositions of the accounts which they gave of the 
Union’s weakness in their printed regular reports. 
2.—The 
Ever since the foundation of the Union it has been working 
upon the Device of Restriction of Numbers in order to 
decrease the supply of labor. This policy resulted from the 
crude inspirations of the primitive trade-unionism of the eight- 
eenth century. It was good enough at the time, when hand 
composition was the foundation of the printing trades and 
when neither the lithographic cylinder press nor the photo- 
engraver had limited the job-printer’s and “ rule-twister’s ” 
Then the cities were the undisputed seats of the 
there were no telephones and few rail- 


Policy of the Union is Antiquated. 


domain. 
printing industries; 
roads, and country printers did not produce more laborers than 
the ever-growing demand for printed matter in city markets 
could absorb. Then restriction of numbers with a view of 
keeping wages high by means of apprentice regulations had 
some sense in America; although the scheme is nothing but an 
heritage of medizval trade-unionism. It dates from the time 
when the entrance to a craft was still considered a patrimony, 
permitting only the sons of craftsmen to enter their fathers’ 
business. It was practiced by the English stonemasons and 
the Sheffield trades. The by-laws of the early coopers, block- 
printers, millwrights, and other crafts contain traces of the 
system. In our present age, effective limitations of appren- 
ticeships — that is, perfect exclusion of untrained, or, as they 


say, “illegal men,” is practiced by some trade unions who 
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work in conjunction with their employers’ unions. It is, for 
example, impossible for any boy to enter the iron ship-building 
trade in Great Britain without consent of the united masters 
and men. So have the employing and journeymen printers 
in Germany jointly established efficient rules on apprentice- 
ships, in consequence of which there is no more emigration 
of journeymen printers from that country to America. The 
case of the English hand papermakers is especially interesting. 
They keep the number of workingmen down to such a low 
point that not even a spare man can be found to act as a sub. 
This state of things exists with the consent of the employers. 
It is their common stratagem to keep up living prices and liy- 
ing wages by barring the influx of fresh capital and working- 
men. Would-be competitors could not get workmen to cut up 
this trade. 
3.—The Policy of the Union is Not Based on Facts. 

But it is simply absurd for American labor leaders to view 
the printing trade of present days as if it were a closed cor- 
poration. About five thousand typesetting machines have 
undone the hand compositors; the lithographers and photo- 
engravers have reduced the sphere of the job-printers; the 
cities are no longer exclusive seats of the printing trades. 
With the help of modern means of communication the country 
printers do all the work which is not absolutely bound to the 
cities. They are careful to locate their plants in far apart 
places so as to evade union control, which depends on the 
aggregation of many printing plants in one town. In their 
isolated towns, they do the work of ten and twenty hand com- 
positors with two or three machine operators working long 
hours, who could not form a union among themselves for 
want of a sufficient number of trained men. The owners of 
country plants, in conjunction with some skilled managers who 
are usually bound to their villages by family and property 
ties, have established regular apprentice hatcheries. Boys and 





NEAR WATER VALLEY, INDIANA. 


girls perform the minor manipulations of the craft; and the 
traveling union organizers keep on putting the bee of “ $18- 
wages” through unionism into the heads of the shifty coun- 
try apprentices, in consequence of which all these half-breeds 
look to the cities as their hope for the future. 

Forsooth, it should not take much common sense to grasp 
the truth that under these deplorable circumstances the medie- 
val Device of Restriction of Numbers is but a delusion and a 


snare. 
1—The Union Arguments Rest on Miscalculation. 


Yet the American local unions, with at least three times as 
many subs as needed within their ranks and as many “ rats” 
groveling in the neighborhoods of their jurisdiction as around 
old stables near mill ponds, cling to the idea that their salva 
tion still depends on restricting the number of applicants for 
work. Why is this so? It is so easy for city labor leaders 
who prefer the study of politics to that of trade-union econom- 
ics, to sing the lullaby of the holy cause of labor that will 
some day charm every workingman and bring them in line 
with the Union. For the modest plebs contribuens — for the 
steady worker who has no time to reflect much on the sub- 
ject, it is so easy and so natural and so plain and so self-evi- 
dent to argue: “ Yes, if the men will join the Union, then 


” ” 


“Tf we support the unemployable, then 


“Tf we keep away the d—— boys, then we can dictate 


wages, etc.” Oh, yes, the logic is all right — but the premises 
rest on assumptions which are all wrong. I am sure every 
union would be a Standard Oil Trust —if it were not for the 
IFS. 

Instead of throwing the medieval Device of Restriction of 
Numbers overboard, local union wisdom endeavors to make 
it effective by indirections. The small pot-house politicians 
who undertake to improve the destinies of the printing craft 
and to promote the welfare of their followers lay their heads 
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together and say, stupidly grinning at each other: “ Boys, the 
old device of restricting the number of applicants for employ- 
ment has somehow got a leak in our ‘jurisdiction’; we can 
stop it by stretching the work in every printing-office and com- 
pelling every foreman to put on a greater number of hands 
than they would require under natural conditions.” Of course, 
again, the logic is correct, but the premises on which the argu- 
ment rests are not only wrong, but also bad and therefore as 
destructive of the interests of labor as every other argument 
that rests upon an IF: “IF each union do less; IF hours are 
reduced, then there will be in every workshop more room 
number of unemployables will be 


for laborers and _ the 
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reduced!” Yes, all is O. K., only the most important thing 
is forgotten, namely, that the work of the city printing-offices, 
consequently of the “ union jurisdiction,” is not a stated quan- 
tity which can be divided at the pleasure of labor leaders. 
This truth has never yet entered into the calculations of the 
Union. 

To accomplish their ends, the unions had to coerce the 
foremen. Forsooth, a good chairman in league with a fore- 
man who is afraid of the Union can do wonders in the way of 
employing supernumeraries. However, I beg to be excused 
from reciting all the small tricks which have been invented 
to give life to the dead Scheme of Restriction of Numbers in 
order to balance the demand and supply of labor. If I think of 
what has been done by deceived deceivers, and by honest men 
with ardent union sentiments in this direction, I begin to be 
ashamed of my trade-unionism— yet, I can not be a trade 
For union sins are committed for the sake of 
the sins of individualism are com- 


individualist. 
the common weal, but 
mitted against the common weal. 

—— Schemes to Revive a Bad Policy. 

Under the delusion of promoting their common weal, the 
local unions have promulgated a network of regulations 
which would, indeed, be very fine strategems and to some 
extent serve their ends, were it not for the fact that they 
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increase the cost of production far more than would direct 
increases in wages. Though each trick in itself amounts to 
but a trifle, all of them combined are ruinous to each “ union 
jurisdiction.” For the city trade-union fogies, who say in 
excuse of every apparent wrong, “ Well, it employs one more 
brother!” calculate without the customers of the craft, who 
No doubt, Union No. 6 
“this will 


in the end are to pay for the music. 
said, in regard to the late Sun Lanston machines, 
put some brothers at snap jobs!” but they never dreamt of 
resistance on the part of the Sum customers of the jurisdic- 
tion of No. 6, who were to bear the expenses of Big Six’s 
cheap charity. 

So it has come to pass that the customers of each 
jurisdiction,” who are in the habit of asking for estimates 
on their work, went one by one to isolated country places 
minus union jurisdiction. The heads of these establishments 
are shrewd enough to understand the reasons why the city 
customers come to them, and they are jealously preventing the 
growth of unions in their places. Where unions settle and 
legalize the employers’ terms, there are political causes. All 
newspaper publishers in country towns are competitors for 
the county printing, and they like the union label as a cheap 
means to pose before county boards as “ friends of labor,” 
well knowing that their pigmy unions will not hurt them in 
any way. For the sake of safety, these employers form 
silent partnership with those good journeymen printers who 
are excluded from union membership by the silly tripartite 
arrangement. Both combined provide for such an ample sup- 
ply of help that country unions are most harmless institutions. 
Ambitious young men who mutter about union wages are sent 
to city jurisdictions, where they are at liberty to indulge in the 
most advanced unionism. 

In addition to this ever fruitful source of unemployable 
printers, the chapels of city newspaper offices remorselessly 
ruin union printing-offices belonging to their own jurisdiction. 
They set up the type for all periodicals belonging to their 
jurisdiction and thus throw out of work not only the old type- 
setters, but also those jobbers and stone-hands who formed 
the staff of the many small union printing concerns which 
depended for their existence on the possession of some regu- 
lar book or periodical work. Non-union shops, employing 
boys and girls, finish the matter, union pressrooms and _ bind- 
eries do the rest, and —the old hands starve on the sidewalks! 
Cursed be that union charity which attempts to shift the bur- 
den of union resolutions on the customers of the “ union juris- 


“union 


diction.” 

Indeed, each modern city union acting like No. 6 on the 
policy to restrict the number of applicants for employment, by 
hook and crook, appears to me like a stubborn mule exposed 
to the midsummer sunbeams and a swarm of wasps while 
grazing on a fat meadow with his tail cut off. He snorts in 
fury and neighs in distress and kicks with fore and hind feet 
against the insects which are coming by the thousands from 
the woods near by, but he never gets a chance to graze. 

6.—The Union Policy is Suicidal. 

However, the ludicrous idea that for the life of the local 
unions the national body must now continue the destructive 
device of restriction, is lurking under the late order of Presi- 
dent Lynch to his district organizers. Instead of discarding 
this policy, which is like that of the classic fool who wanted to 
empty the ocean with a sieve, it is proposed to try a new 
charm in order to make it effective. Illusory pigmy unions are 
to prevent the unemployable and badly paid country composi- 
tors from flocking to the cities when the advertisements of the 
typothetists for “ freemen ” to work at union rates shall appear 


By chartering five, ten or twenty 


in country newspapers. 


apprentices in charge of one or two trained men, and by legal- 
izing any kind of scale to which employers may agree, the city 
unions will graciously invest any impotent body of untrained 
The boys will 


apprentices with the stately garb of the Union. 




















Siiceba sa. 


NR cantina 
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be allowed to revel in solemn union forms and ceremonies so 
that the city unions may retain the fat of labor-trustism. 
Without means to accumulate benefit and strike funds, or to 
stop long hours and payment in grocery tickets; without hope 
to discontinue the apprentice hatchery in their own shops, these 
pigmy unions will be mere burlesques of city unions. The 
only serious thing about them is that their union cards issued 
indiscriminately are certified checks on city union benefit 
funds. The hope of President Lynch and the city unions, that 
they can in this way harp on the sympathetic chord in the 
hearts of dangerous competitors will certainly prove the great- 
est of all delusions which have of late taken form in our 
unhappy craft. The inborn spirit of solidarity can not be 
awakened through false pretenses. The method of legalizing 
beggarly low scales in country districts in order to preserve 
living scales in cities is trade-unionism under false pretenses. 

I protest against this abuse of our holy cause, on which 
depends the hope of the American industrial world! I pro- 
test against such methods for the sake of common sense! 
Let our enemies, the trade individualists, call us retrogrades 
of that democratic liberty which is liberty of competition — 
let them even call us tyrants — but do not give them the oppor- 
tunity to designate American workingmen mere fools who 
destroy their unions, thinking all the while that they build 
them up. 

MR. J. STEARNS CUSHING’S ADDRESS, 


entitled “ Shop Talk,” is characteristic of the opinions held by 
well-meaning employing printers on the labor problems. 
Though “there are unscrupulous employers and employes” 
who are ever ready to take advantage of each other, “ both 
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classes should be content” on account of the “community of 
interests ” which exists between them. “The union carried to 
its logical outcome” is hostile to their community of interests, 
and “many employes would gladly resume their old business 
relations if they could free themselves from the obstinate hal- 
lucination fixed in their minds by irresponsible labor leaders 
that they must be discontented with their employers. The 
union power is a bogy, a ghost which could be laid if we who 
believe so will rise up together and throw off the chains.” 
Well, Mr. Cushing, you speak rather triflingly of bogies dom- 
inating the human soul through fear. History tells us terrible 


stories of their influence on human life. For example, that 
bogy, witchcraft, brought almost a million of innocent per- 
sons to the stake, not to mention the terrible holocausts to 
atone religious bogies of all kinds. 

Assuming your propositions to be true, though all of them 
rest on hypothetical Ifs, let me ask you, Mr. Cushing, to adapt 
your remedies to your diagnosis like a conscientious doctor 
From the characteristic symptoms of the behavior of our men 
you conclude that the journeymen printers labor under certain 
hallucinations which have been so strongly impressed on their 
minds that they keep up trade unions as safeguards against 
persecution: by employers. 

You will agree with me that no argument is strong enough 
to dispel delusions caused by fear. The rational course to be 
pursued with persons laboring under illusions consists in enter- 
ing upon their morbid ideas and to attack their bogies with the 
medicine prescribed by the sufferers themselves. This would 
mean, in our case, that we recognize trade-unionism and give 
to our workingmen solemn guarantees of living wages and 
just treatment while at work. Thus “the true union will 
come.” 

Tue Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker, a Berlin printing- 
trade journal, which is on a fair way to come up to the stand 
ard of THe INLAND PRINTER, contains the advertisement of the 
Berlin Trade School which is conducted by the Printers’ Guild 
of the German capital. The following program is instructive 
for thosé members of the Typothetz who have lately stated in 
public meetings “that something ought to be done” for the 
proper training of American apprentices. 

(1) Monday and Thursday, 7-9 p.mM.— Drawing of letters, ornaments and 
living plants. Exercises in designing. The art of style. 

Sunday, 8-12 a.m., Section A.— Designing and sketching of printed 
matter (Part I). Science of colors. An outline of typograph 
ical distribution of space, type, characters. The typographical 
ornament and its application. These topics are elucidated by le« 
tures and exercises. 

(2) Science of colors; technical system of colors; preparation of color 
printing. 

Tuesday and Friday, 7-9 p.m., Section B.— Designing and sketching 
of printed matter (Part II). The getting up of books, jobwork 
and advertisements; elucidated by lectures and exercises. 

Sunday, 8-12 a.M., Section C.— General study of the trade-topics 
(lectures, demonstrations and exercises). 

(3) I.—From 8 to 10 o'clock: Engineering; modern construction of 
machinery. Printing of illustrations. Electrical transmission of 
power and lighting in printing-plants. 
II.— From 10 to 12 o’clock: Cutting of half-tone plates out of 
metal and other material and their treatment. 


In addition to the above, the technical institute, through its 
evening classes, offers an opportunity to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of its various branches of freehand drawing, of 
drawing circles and projections, in shading and perspective 
work, in mathematics, physics, mechanics, chemistry, arith- 


metic and bookkeeping. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Master, of New York.— Statement: ‘ The trade needs a warn- 
ing against the typographical eccentricities that are now in fashion.”’ 
The trade needs more than an occasional warning more than a series 
of essays on the subject; it requires a permanent and indefatigable 
monitor to ward off the aberrations of modern job-type makers. Com 
petition has not only run amuck against the vital interests of the print 
ing trade, but also against the common sense of beauty. Seriousness and 
singleness of purpose as well as the sense of harmony between the 
means and ends of the typographical art have left us and made room for 
a mad desire of caricaturing the ancients and distorting the plain and 
sober faces of the English letters. At the end of the nineteenth century 
we find that our taste has whirled around a circle and that we dote on 
the sight of letters and forms of titles, etc., which our grandfathers have 
discarded as crude beginnings of an art in its infancy. The fine typo 
graphical acquisitions of the middle of the past century, the artistic 
designs of the Johnsons, Bruces, Farmers, Connors, seem to have been 
buried with their designers, and the present generation of printers 
applauds the silly performances of common scrawlers. It took men of 
science centuries of agitation to substitute the plain roman character for 
the distorted Anglo-medieval type of the monks; the best men of Ge 
many are still at work to nationalize the Roman alphabet, and yet Ameri 


can printers look complacently on the deformed products of the 
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English and Chinese characters. Will you not 
others will follow. 


miscegenation between 
sound the tocsin, dear master? Go ahead; 

X. Y. Z., New York, No. 6. 
showing the number of employed and unemployed workingmen in the 
printing trade?”’ Answer.—I have none. It should be the principal 
duty of the International Typographical Union to establish a statistical 
bureau, gathering through its unions an approximate knowledge of the 
unemployable printers in the 


Question: ‘‘ Have you any statistics 


number of employed, unemployed, and 
United States. This knowledge is necessary, not only for the selection 
of proper means of relief, but also for the prevention of such indescrib- 
able stupidities as have been committed at the expense of the working- 
men by Unions No. 6, 16, and 8o. 

Trutu Seeker, Buffalo, New York. “What became of 
the movement to found a labor college, and of what benefit can such an 
Answer.—All I know about 


- Question: 


institution be for studious workingmen? ” 
the subject is that two English trade-union secretaries came to America 
and agitated the establishment of a college in which the sciences of State 
were to be taught so as to suit the tastes of workingmen. I myself wish 
somebody would inform me of the present status of the project. Of what 
benefit a labor college may be? It will certainly support some lecturers 
and entitle them to appear in society as professors and doctors. A work- 
ingman who really wants to understand why and wherefore nations 
organize themselves in the form of State and appoint governments, etc., 
can learn these things without supporting a union-label college. You, as 
union workingmen, need most of all the complete knowledge of the effi- 
cient and final causes of trade-unionism; how to organize and govern 
local unions so as not to defeat their ends; 
to form national bodies which can benefit their trades; 
and justice in the indus- 


how to combine local unions 
how to federate 
how to administer benevolence 
If my own writings are insufficient to communi- 


kindred trades; 
trial democracy, etc. 
cate the knowledge of these things to you, go to the fountain-head of the 
Study the works of Brentano, Webb, Mar- 
This will keep you busy for several years. I 


science of trade-unionism. 
shall, Brassey and others. 
would not recommend to begin with the study of Karl Marx’s ‘‘ Capital,” 
simply because you can not understand it because Marx’s language is too 
cloudy for an average reader. 

Do not speak about DeLeon’s or Debs’ social- 
vagary, but preach their 


Soctatist, New York. 
ism to men who understand every economic 
theories before audiences composed of innocents who have never yet 
signed a promissory note liable to go to protest, or a mortgage possibly 


to be foreclosed, and who merely gabble about “the struggle with 
capital,’ but never muster courage enough to take it up in actual busi- 
ness life. Desides, it will be useless for the sheriffs of the socialistic 


State of the future to go to employing city printers in order to abolish 


private property in printing plants. As a class, they do not own more 


than one-fourth of the printing material which is ascribed to them — the 


other three-fourths are mortgaged to others. Dy the time that socialists 


will elect the Government of the United States, the printers will not only 


have lost this one-fourth interest in their chattels, but the dealers in 


who are now the holders of most 


pressmakers, 


printing material and 





THE PET OF THE RANCH, 


mortgages on record against the craft, will also have pawned the stuff 
to others who back them up in their own mad struggles of competition. 
What is the difference for a craftsman whether his tools are owned by 
mortgagees or by a Governmental committee ? 

Question: ‘Is it of any use to visit a relig- 
Go there and pay attention to every- 


APPRENTICE, Roxbury. 
ious evening school?” Answer. 
thing that is taught, including the history of the Jewish people and the 
story of Christ. Even if the knowledge of these ancient tales does not 
exactly make you a better compositor, it might prove very valuable to 
you when, for example, you go in after years to a large city and, being 
unable to find work, you learn to suffer hunger and such other misery as 
is the lot of metropolitan typesetters. 

Bertuoip, Chicago.— Statement: “I do not understand why, as you 
say, the bad employers will drive away good ones, the same as bad money 
will drive away good money.” Forsooth, it is difficult to 
explain in a few words truths which dawn upon a printers’ mind after 


Answer. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


years of experience. The trade-unions extort the highest possible wages 
from employers, while customers practice the liberal art of competition 
in order to reduce the prices of printed matter to such a degree that they 
hardly cover expenses. Like grains between two millstones, so are the 
employers ground to dust between these two remorseless forces. The 
only hope to maintain themselves rests in the capacity of human nature 
to grow so tough and hard that neither the upper nor lower millstone 
can affect them. Is it a wonder that good-hearted employers grow hard 
toward workingmen as a class and that naturally honest printers become 
tricky in their dealings with those who want their best services at the 
prices of the worst printers in existence? Happy are the few gentlemen 
who were careful in selecting such fathers as left them a fortune to 
back up old and well-appointed lien-free printing-offices, so that they can 
afford to insist on carrying out their own notions of what is right and 
proper in business life. If such printers are also endowed with the qual- 
ity of firmness in gloves, they can look complacently upon the turn which 
economic life in our trade has taken since trusts and labor unions became 
its determining factors. Poor fellows who mean to build up respectable 
printing plants on the old-fashioned lines of diligence and self-abnegation 
and thrift are bound to have an excited shop-meeting every day, a strike 
every fortnight, a new chairman every month — besides a private recep- 
tion-room for trade-union committees, furnished with an ever-boiling tea- 
kettle, with ice water and good cigars. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 817 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

ConTEsts IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

Contests IN TypoGRAPiHicaAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

STEPS INTO JouRNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of news- 
paper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an 
informal way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do 
not already know it all. Cloth, $1.25. 

WRITING FoR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical handbook 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man, and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The 
second edition was made _the text-book of the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 

ALFRED HarMSWorTH, the noted editor of the London Mail, 
will spend three months on the American continent, visiting 
every city of importance. 

Tue East Liverpool (Ohio) Tribune issued a Thanksgiving 
number with an illuminated cover that was exceptionally well 
patronized by advertisers. 

J. H. Brown, Canadian Engineer, Toronto, Canada.—Your 
magazine compares favorably with first-class trade journals, its 
large amount of advertising being well handled. 

Ecmer (N. J.) Yimes.—Your paper is well printed, the 
half-tones working very nicely. Grading of short items and a 
few more prominent heads would improve the appearance of 
the news columns. Ads. are well displayed. 

GrorGE C. WOLVEN, pressman in the office of A. V. Haight, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, has invented and patented an adjust- 
able guide for platen and embossing presses. It can be easily 
applied or removed, and adjusted in any direction. 

RicHarp M. Bouton, South Norwalk, Connecticut— It is 
unfortunate that you were unable to get in your samples for 
Contest No. 8 earlier, as they are neatly arranged, although 
differing decidedly from the winning specimens. I fear they 
would not have been selected by the judges, however, as the 
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business of each advertiser is not displayed. I would reproduce 
your ads. were it not for the fact that it would have a tendency 
to place a premium on late comers in future contests. 

Witittam G. Hittite, Sioux Falls, South Dakota—yYour 
request was received too late for the November number. Your 
ad. is nicely arranged, but the signature and address are too 
near the same size —the former deserves the greater promi- 
nence. 

Jupce Hanecy, of Chicago, has directed the receiver to sell 
the assets of the Staats Zeitung, and his decree also provides 
for the dissolution of the company. It is expected that the 
paper will be continued under the management of a reorganized 
company. 

RepLANDs (Cal.) Facts.—Your change from a seven-column 
folio to a six-column quarto is an improvement. You have an 
excellent advertising patronage and ads. are well handled. 
Head rules on first page should be transposed and your new 
volume should appear XIX, instead of XVIV. 

On the evening of election day the office of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Knickerbocker-Express was totally destroyed by fire, 
entailing a loss of $60,000. This was a bad time to be burned 
out, just as they were preparing to issue the election returns. 
The Albany papers all offered assistance, and that of the Argus 
was accepted. 

Boys’ Industrial School Journal, Lancaster, Ohio.—There is 
a remarkable improvement in your little magazine since it was 
criticized a little over a year ago. The defects noted have all 
been remedied and the work is a credit to your institution. 
The title-page of the issue of October 26 shows some particu- 
larly fine colorwork. 

Rev. Dr. Parkuurst, of New York, is authority for the 
statement that a syndicate of wealthy men propose to start an 
ideal newspaper in that city, backed by as much money as any 
of the great dailies of America. It will tell the truth, will not 
be swayed by business or politics, will lead public opinion, and 
will be beyond the reach of patronage. 

Tue Inland Daily Press Association, which is made up of 
over fifty daily papers in the smaller cities of Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Michigan, has been considering the 
advisability of building a paper mill, but has decided adversely 
and is now asking for bids from various mills on a quantity of 
paper sufficient to supply the entire association. 

L. G. Stump, Port Arthur (Tex.) News.—Your ads. are 
very creditable, a commendable feature being the variety of 
styles of display used. The panels in the Southern Pacific ad. 
should have been of the same size and there is an occasional 
congestion of display, particularly noticeable in the ad. of D.H. 
Barnes. There are many very good ads., but perhaps the best 
is that of the Port Arthur Transfer Company. 

C. H. McAuan, St. Joseph (Mo.) News.—Your ads. are 
very tasty and are remarkable for their simplicity. Where a 
miscellaneous assortment of articles are enumerated, with more 
or less lengthy descriptions, the name of the article as well as 
the price should be given prominence, but where the articles 
are all of a kind, run under a sub-heading such as “ Shoes,” 
“Cloaks,” etc., it is proper to display the price only. 

F. A. Davis, manager of the Merrickville (Ont.) Star, after 
reading the glowing description of a fire republished in this 
department in November, sends a copy of a Canadian paper, 
which he considers a parallel so far as editorial work is con- 
cerned. Characteristic items read as follows: 

The mosquito has made his unwelcome presence known at last. 

J. Ferguson and S. Reynolds made themselves quite noticeable last 
Sunday by starting off in opposite directions. 

THE Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Eagle accomplished a remark- 
able feat on election day. By the aid of a corps of bicycle 
riders it secured the returns for President from the fourteen 
districts of its city in just 24% minutes. This was immediately 
telegraphed to the Associated Press, and it was the first return 


received by William J. Bryan at his home in Nebraska. Ballot 
machines were used, and because of a dispute between the 
inspectors in one district as to how soon the machines should 
be unlocked after the closing of the polls, there was a loss in 
time of eighteen minutes. 


Cuartes H. Garp, Chicago, writes: “I enclose you two 
ads. for criticism. They were both set on the night of October 
I, 1900, from original copy, in the regular course of business, by 


two different ad. compositors in two different ad.-rooms. The 


| Chickamauga ‘and Chattanooga National Park Commission, 
Annual Reunion of the Society of the Army of the Cumberland; 
Confederate Veterans South; Annual Meeting National Associa- 
tion — War Veterans; Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 9, 10, 
II, 1900 





| 
| The veterans of all armies interested in Chickamauga National Park will meet 
| at Chattanooga, October 9th, 10th and I1th,, 1900, for inspection of the histcr- 
ical work thus far accomplished. 
| Between 1,300 and 1,400 tablets have been erected on Chickamauga Battlefield, 
| Missionary Ridge, Lookout Mountain, Orchard Knob and other parts of the 
\ Pate, with 511 locality tablets, 350 regimental markers, showing fighting posi- 
tions, 175 battery tablets—a total of over 2,000 tablets for examination. 
The Army of the Cumberland and the Society of that Army will hold a joint 
reunion on the dates named, and regimental associations of that Army will send 
committees to’ take part in the inspection. The National Commission, the 
various State Commissions and members of Congress will be present. General 
| Shaw, Commander in Chief G. .A. R., and General Gordon, Commander of the 
U. V C, have urged active participation by all veterans 
THE QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE is the direct short line to Chattanooga 
from Cincinnati and the North. Tickets via the Queen & Crescent will be on 
sale October 7th, 8th and 9th at one fare for the round trip. They will be 
good unt] October 13th ‘to return. Full particulars with illustrated printed 
matter, maps, etc., can be obtained by addressing the undersigned 
| W. A: BECKLER, W. C. RINEARSON, 
Northern Passenger — General Passenger Agent 
113 Adams-st., ¢ ‘Chicago, Ill, Cincinnati. 


No. 1 


one marked ‘7’ [No. 2] at the top was set by the undersigned in 
the Chicago Chronicle ad.-room, and the other was set in the 
ad.-room of the Chicago Record. Which is the best ad?” 
Answer—The two ads. are reproduced herewith (Nos. 1 and 








~ Y 
Chick ga and Chattanooga Nattonal Park Commission, ) 


nnual Reunion .,... 


SOCIETY OF THE ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND .* 

CONFEDERATE VETERANS SOUTH . w ANNUAL 

MEETING NAT’L ASS’N SPANISH WAR VETERANS 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., October 9, 10, 11, 1900. 

The veterans of all armies Interested in Chicka The Army of the © mate onmee and the Society 


mauga National Park wil! meet at Chattanooga of that Army wit! b @ joint reunion on the 
h, _— and iith, 1900. for pnspeet up of dates names, and cunaenull aaocetion oa that 
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| Is the direct short line to Chattanooga from Cincinnati and the North. Tickets 
via the Queen & Crescent will be on sale October 7th, 8th and 9h, at one fare 
_for the r round trip. They will be good until October 13th to return. 


Full partioulase. with illustrated printed matter. maps, etc. .can bo 
obtained by addressing the undersigne’ 


W. A. BECKLER, Northern Passenger Ageat, 113 Adams Sireet, Chicago, ul 


W. C. RINEARSON. Gen. Pass. Agent, Cincinnati. 




















No. 2. 


2), and it does not need an expert to decide which is the better. 
There was a large amount of matter to crowd into four inches, 
but by using agate for the unimportant portions you were able 
to give it very creditable display, and the arrangement is pleas- 
ing and tasty. 

Cuarces M. BerKHEIMER, Connellsville, Pennsylvania.— 
The ads. of Rhodes & Smith and The Fair are both good, but 
there is room for improvement in that of Morris & Co. You 
have placed division rules in the wrong place in two instances— 
underneath the headline and in the middle of the sentence, 
“We want you to come and see our stock of couches, chairs, 
etc.”— and “ Etc.” is too large. Just why furniture and under- 
taking are so often associated I never could understand (mar- 
ble cutting would be a more appropriate companion for the 
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latter business), but I should never give them equal prominence 
in the same ad. unless the advertiser demanded it. 


WitiiaMs Broruers, Freeport (Ohio) Press.—I note the 
change you have made in your heads since the Press was criti- 
cized in November, but think you have made a mistake in dis- 
carding the display heads. The first two parts of your original 
heads placed above your present one, providing the third part 
as it would then appear was a full line, would be attractive. Ads. 
are nicely displayed, while a little more impression is desirable 
on portions of the paper. Your “Smyrna Fair Edition,” 
printed on the grounds, was a good stroke of enterprise and 
must have proved a telling advertisement. 


FF. H. McCuttocn, of the F. H. McCulloch Printing Com- 
pany, Austin, Minnesota, sends a copy of his Saturday Shopper, 
a novel publication in that it contains only advertising. “ Vol- 
ume III, No. 37,” consists of four pages, about 8 by 10, with 
four one-page ads., each of a different line of business. There 
is a dry-goods ad., a cloak ad., a shoe ad., and a grocery ad. 
Mr. McCulloch says: “As an advertising medium it has proved 
a great success, so much so that we often have two or three 
extras with it. We are not running a newspaper or it might 
conflict with our patronage. We distribute two thousand 
copies every week to the residences of our town.” 


FE. P. A., taking advantage of the offer made in the editorial 
columns of THE INLAND Printer for November, writes as fol- 
lows: 

Ur. O. F. Byxbee, Editor Newspaper Gossip and Comment Department of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER: 

Dear Sir,-— Several months ago, in a criticism of a Western paper in 
your department, the publisher was advised to print his paper dry, and 
told that thereby he would secure better results. I wrote to the publisher 
and received a letter and paper in reply. In the letter he told me he tried 
“dry printing”? and found it very unsatisfactory, and at once returned 
to the use of wet paper. The “ patent inside’’ of the paper he sent me 
furnished a good illustration of the two methods, as the local side was 
printed ‘‘ wet.’’ Certainly the decision of readers of this paper would 
favor the wet method, although I think less moisture might have been 
better in this particular case. I have been an interested and practical 
observer of newspaper work for more than forty years. When the prac- 
tice of printing dry was commenced I concluded the chief reason for it 
was that the wetting machines occupied so much room that it was almost 
necessary to dispense with them to provide space for additional presses. 
I then believed the wetting system would be resumed or some other 
method devised which would produce better work. I am surprised that 
newspapers have so long continued indifferent as to their ‘ personal 
appearance ’’ and earnestly desire to see them “ look their best.’”’ They 
are pushed through the press so rapidly that every possible help is needed 
to insure good results. I am not writing without personal interest, but 
I am honest and emphatic in my belief in needed improvement. The last 
number of Tue INLAND invites correspondence with you to be paid for. 
So I ask you as a practical printer and a professional critic if you do not 
believe that the printing of newspapers fed through a web press at the 
speed which a modern daily is obliged to maintain would be greatly 
improved by a regular and uniform moisture? I write about rapid news- 
paper work only, and say nothing at present of fine book or newspaper 
work. In the interest of good work in everything and more especially in 
the greatest and most universal of all arts the art which divulges and 
promotes every other art, I am, 

Very truly yours, — —, 


selieving that this question of wet or dry paper would be of 
interest to many of my readers, the above letter is published in 
full and my reply is appended: 


Dear Sitr,—Your favor of the 2oth, enclosing a remittance of $1, is 
it hand. Some fifteen or twenty years ago the writer was accustomed to 
wet paper when printing weeklies. This was made necessary not on 
account of inability to secure good results from dry paper, but owing to 
the condition of the paper. In one instance patent insides were rolled 
and it was a practical impossibility to feed the sheets without wetting and 
flattening under pressure. In the other instance folded quires were used 
and the backs had to be broken and flattened by the same process. I do 
t recall the Western paper to which you refer, but the failure to 
secure satisfactory results,in this instance may have been due to a similar 
reason. I will admit there are instances where wet paper will produce 
better results than dry, but the necessity for wetting is brought about by 
conditions which should be removed. Worn-out type requires soft pack- 
x and wet paper to produce results, but type which has not outlived its 
ss will print better on hard packing and dry paper. Soft pack- 


usc 








ing, new type and dry paper is another impossible combination. I have 
frequently received papers with a new dress of type, printed damp on a 
soft tympan, where it seemed a shame that the good qualities of new 
material should be so obscured. In such instances old type had been 
replaced by new and printed under the same conditions that the old type 
necessitated. Wetting machines in connection with web presses were 
discarded, I believe, because they had become obsolete, printers having 
become convinced that far better results were possible where the dry 
paper was used. The tone of your letter would indicate that you believe 
the wetting of paper necessary to produce the best results, and I regret 
that I am obliged to differ with your opinion, but am firmly convinced 
that paper should only be wet when the conditions described exist and 


make it necessary. 
CuHartes A. CoNNOLLY contributes the following to the 


Fourth Estate: 
A HOOD-LUM RHYME. 


Who bade me goose’s bridles seek 

And tramp the streets the live-long week 

For talks with men who wouldn't speak? 
The Assistant City Editor. 

Who said my copy read like “ pi” 

And urged that I had better try 

Another trade, or else go die? 
The Copy Desk. 


Who, after I had worked an age 
And got my stuff upon the page, 
Flew into an unholy rage? 

The City Editor. 


Who bade me write till 12 from 6 

And do a thousand yellow tricks, 

Then cut my story to three sticks? 
The Night Editor. 


Who, after I had been away, 

Refused my charges to O. K. 

And robbed me of a full week’s pay? 
The Publisher. 


Who yelled my surname through the hall, 
In answer to the ‘‘ Central’s”’ call, 
And got the wrong man after all? 

The Office Boy. 


Who, when the ghost began to walk, 
Would rise on his hind legs and balk, 
And never listen to my talk? 

The Cashier. 


Who told me tales of sorrow sad, 
And borrowed all the coin I had, 
And never paid it back, by gad! 
The Rest of the Staff. 


Who stuck to me through all my woes? 

Who still within his bosom knows 

In every act my genius shows? 
Myself. 


Ap.-SettInG Contest No. 8.— Contest No. 8, which closed 
November 1, proved a most difficult task. While forty-eight 
specimens were submitted, there were but few really meritori- 
ous arrangements. The six one-inch ads., or “ Business 
Cards,” as they are usually termed, were selected as copy 
because they represented various lines of business and also 
because some contained only a few lines of matter while others 
were crowded. With such a difficult undertaking it is no won- 
der many of the contestants in previous contests were content 
to simply watch for results, and those who were brave enough 
to enter deserve commendation for their efforts and the results 
attained. In selecting the judges I took particular care to ask 
only those who were practical men, and the ads. of their choice 
will no doubt meet the approval of all. The names of contest- 
ants were withheld from the judges, and each acted independ- 
ently, not even knowing who the others were. The gentlemen 
who accepted the task of selecting the best specimens were 
Howard Davis, advertising manager, and O. F. Leeds, foreman, 
of the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune, and A. N. Kerr, of the Kerr- 
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Hall Company, advertising specialists, of the same city. Their 
selections were as follows: 

Mr. Davis First, No. 48; second, No. 31; third, No. 14. Honor- 
able mention Nos. 9, 26, 19, 20, 35, 13- 

Mr. Leeds First, No. 9; second, No. 26; third, No. 40. Honor- 


Nos. 48, 46, 44. 
First, No. 47; 


able mention - 


Mr. Kerr second, No. 46; third, No. 48. 


In the following table, which gives the detailed score of 
points, the usual custom has been adhered to: Three points for 
each first choice, 2 for each second, 1 for each third, and 14 for 
each honorable mention : 


Ad. No. Points. 
s 48 Charies Hill, Chronicle, Coicam. cc ccsicciccccvscscsssccees 4% 
9 B. Bertram Eldredge, with Enterprise Press, Harwich, Mass. 3 
+ oy ere BEE Cs BO ING, 2) oon occa cee ee ssc ciscduais 3 
s 26 Edmund G. Gress, Free Press, Easton, Pa... ....... 002004. 2% 
a eb TE, Si, Che, CIN 6 ooo oe oc ihc dae sds cac venue 2% 
6 31 Russell Thompson, Herald, Boulder, Colo................. 2 
7 14 Ed F. Collins, Item, Wakefield, Mass................0205- I 
8 40 Edw. A. Tate, with Wagoner Printing Company, Galesburg, 
IULy wGRSSS sd ASE SAR TROD EROS ESTES RSS SR eS Era S Ss I 
9 13 Frank A. Cunningham, of Cunningham & Co., Williamsport, 
Pa Locka cesiub hase sense hs SecA seuss bass66e eos eens 
10 19 A. D. McGibbon, Post, Buckingham, Quebec.............. i, 
12 20 BR; Hamilton, Herald, Harvard, TU. oo. o65 056600 s00e8 coven % 
12 35 Frank J. Conway, with B. Altman & Co., New York....... WA 
13 44 Sol Olson, Times, Ames, Iowa............ DT LEE REN ST A 


It will be noticed that the leading contestant is credited with 
44 out of a possible 9 points, just fifty per cent. This percent- 
age has only been exceeded once, the winner of Contest No. 7 
Securing sixty-two per cent. A most remarkable fact is that 
Charles Hill should secure third place with his second specimen 
as well as first, although there was considerable difference in 
the style of display. The alternate panel arrangement met with 
the greatest approval, but from conversations with the judges 
after the award it seems that many specimens were laid aside 
because the business of the advertiser was not given proper 
prominence. Mr. Gard’s effort, No. 46, would have received a 
position farther up the list but for the arrangement of “ We 
will use you right” in the fourth ad., one of the judges not 
favoring wording that reads down the column. Mr. Gress, who 
submitted specimen No. 26, and is tied for fourth place, 
explained that his ads. were set with the idea of running a 
double-column department of one-inch ads., headed “ Business 
Directory,” setting this head in 24-point Jenson. He adds: 
“The three vertical 2-point rules would be equivalent to the 
6-point column rule, omitted under the scheme I propose, 
allowing the ads. to be set in the convenient 13-em measure — 
of course indenting the matter on each side.” The plan is 
certainly a commendable one. ‘The five leading specimens are 
reproduced herewith and an effort was made to secure photo- 
graphs and biographical sketches of the four compositors, but 
Mr. Gard failed to respond. Sketches of the others are given 


below : 

Charles Hill was born at New Albany, Indiana, in 1860; graduated 
from high school in 1877. He never served an apprenticeship at the 
printing business, but carried papers for five years previous to his gradu- 
ating, using spare time to pick up the trade in the New Albany Ledger 
office. His career has been a remarkable one in some respects and is 
given in considerable detail. Upon graduation he went to Texas and at 
once secured a situation at $25 per week on the Dallas Commercial, but 
in four months left to accept another at $35 on the Fort Worth Democrat, 
where he remained till August, 1878, when the yellow fever epidemic 
made it advisable for him to return North. Immediately took up subbing 
on the Louisville (Ky.) Commercial, securing cases in two weeks; in four 
months became assistant ad. man and make-up, and in a month head ad. 
man, but in March, 1879, left to go to Cincinnati to learn speed with the 
famous George Arensberg, and soon became one of the “ swifts,’’ a mem- 
ber of the Enquirer's crack ten-team of fastest compositors. Cincinnati 
was the first union town in which Mr. Hill worked, and he experienced 
serious difficulty in being elected, as a New Albany printer appeared, 
claiming that he never served an apprenticeship, and was only eighteen 
years of age. But the foreman of the Enquirer secured his election on a 
statement of ability and speed. Between 1879 and 1885 he traveled the 
United States and Canada, working in Buffalo, Albany, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, St. Louis, Effingham, Chi- 
cago, Denver, Salt Lake City and along the coast, marrying and settling 
He quit the printing business for seven years to 


in Chicago in 188s. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


circulate the Chicago daily newspapers, giving this up when penny papers 
killed the profits, and became foreman of the Jefferson Theater Publish- 
ing Company. In 1893 and 1894 he set all the ads. by the piece for the 
Standard Fashion Company, of New York, and during that work made 
the remarkable record for speed in ad. composition of $103.50 earned in 
one week’s work. From 1894 to 1898 he was superintendent of the large 
plant of the Amundson Printing Company, acting as foreman, proof- 
reader and make-up for fifteen cylinders, two ponies and five jobbers, and 
is now one of the force of ad. setters of the Chicago Chronicle. The first 
prize winner is a carefully preserved man, and at forty years he looks a 
little more than twenty. Tue INLAND PrinTER has several times passed 
encomiums on specimens of his jobwork and presswork. 

B. Bertram Eldredge was born twenty-six years ago in South Chat- 
ham, Massachusetts, and at the age of sixteen started to learn the print- 
ing trade with the Bee Job Print, at Harwich, in the same State. Here 
he remained for seven years, at which time he connected himself with 
the Standard Printing Company, of Brockton, Massachusetts. Early in 
1900 the Bee Job Print in Harwich was purchased by Charles E. Brett, 





EDMUND G. GRESS. 


Bb. BERTRAM ELDREDGE, 


who changed the name to the Enterprise Press. Mr. Brett appreciating 
the good work that Mr. Eldredge was doing, and knowing his qualifica- 
tions for dealing with men, persuaded him to return to Harwich and take 
charge of the Enterprise Press. Mr. Eldredge’s work has several times 
received favorable mention in the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Edmund G. Gress was born in Easton, Pennsylvania, in 1872. In 
1882, when but ten years of age, he entered the employ of the Free Press, 
of that place, as office boy, with which paper he is still connected as fore- 
During this time he has served as feeder, 
pressman and job compositor. This is the fourth consecutive contest in 
which his work has received notice. In Contest No. 5, Ed S. Ralph, one 
of the judges, selected his specimen for third place, giving him 1 point; 
in Contest No. 6, his work received honorable mention from two judges, 
netting him 1 point, and in Contest No. 7 he received honorable mention 
from one judge. Mr. Gress’ job specimens have from time to time 
received favorable mention in THe INLAND PRINTER, and upon two occa- 
sions samples have been reproduced. 


man of the job department. 


Tue Next Contest.— For Contest No. 9 I desire to secure 
some specimen of jobwork not yet used. We have had a busi- 
ness card and a letter-head, and I wish to leave it to the read- 
ers of THE INLAND PRINTER as to what will be used next. I 
will make no suggestions myself, but will leave it to you as to 
what would be the most helpful. Send your suggestions, 
together with copy for whatever you deem advisable, to the 
address at the head of this department at once, and a selection 
will be made and the new contest announced in THe INLAND 
Printer for March. 





THE INLAND PRINTER ABROAD. 


The writer has just returned from a trip abroad, and is 
more than ever convinced that your publication is one of the 
best advertising mediums for the foreign trade, as well as to 
reach printers at home. In every country he visited where he 
came in touch with printers’ supply houses, he found they had 
Tue INLAND Printer, and in some cases were constant readers 
of its pages.—R. J. Frackelton, treasurer, the Chandler & Price 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Queries |Mochiney 
NN Composition 


BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 





Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are in- 
vited. Queries received before the tenth day of the month will be 
answered in the next issue. Address all matters pertaining to 
this department to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


THe _MecuanicaL Deraits oF THE LiNoTYPE, AND THEIR ApJusT- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 


Tue Linotype Operator’s CoMPANIoN.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 


._ . Tue Linotype Manuat.— By Charles Seaward. Gives_ detailed 
instruction concerning the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, 
fully illustrated. No operator or machinist should be without this valu- 
able book. $1.50, postpaid. 


Proper FINGERING OF THE Linotype Keysoarp.— By C. H. Cochrane. 
The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the number of times a 
given letter or character appears in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10 cents. 


FacstMILeE Keyspoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest two-let- 
ter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed on 
heavy manila stock. Location of keys and * motion ”’ learned by practice 
on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached giving ful! information as 
to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

Tue Buenos Ayres Standard has installed the Linotype 
composing-machine, the first plant in South America. 

Linotype Notes, a London publication, is a 16-page monthly 
devoted to the interests of Linotype users and operators. 

THE Jersey Evening Post has the honor of being the first 
printing-office in the Channel Islands to install a Linotype. 

Boru the Unitype and Lanston Monotype companies have 
taken out important patents on their machines in England 
during the past month. 

Patents have been issued in England to W. H. Doolittle, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on a quad-forming mold attach- 
ment for Linotype machines. 

THE typesetting machine has broken into Spain. El Jimpar- 
cial and El Globo, of Madrid, have installed the Linotype in 
their offices. There is one machine in Barcelona and nine in 
Madrid. 

THE latest competition announced by the promoters of the 
British contests on the Linotype is one for the best three speci- 
mens of tabular matter composed on that machine. The 
prizes are £3, £2 and £1. 

At a banquet of Tacoma (Wash.) Typographical Union, 
celebrating the seventeenth anniversary of their organization, 
“consommé de hot slug” and “frappé de cold metal” were 
prominent on the menu. 

Tue Public Service Reclassification Board, of Victoria, 
New South Wales, has recommended the introduction of the 
Linotype and other labor-saving machinery into the Govern- 
ment Printing Department. 

A RECENT English invention proposes to utilize an electrical 
current for producing a slug in a typesetting machine, the 
printing face being formed by a combination of heat and 
pressure, the heat being generated by making either the type 
body or the matrix, or both, act as a resistant to a current of 
electricity. 

In connection with the Chamberlain meeting at Birming- 
ham, England, recently, the Mail staff reported the Colonial 
Secretary's speech in short turns, varying from five to ten min- 
utes each, immediately transcribing the shorthand notes and 
handing the copy to one of the cyclist corps waiting outside, 
who carried it to the office, where it was passed on to the 
typesetting machines. Immediately the last “turn” of the 
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speech had been recorded, the reporter jumped into a cab and 
on arriving at the office dictated what he had in his notebook 
direct to the machine operator. The result was that the speech 
was fully reported and the papers in the streets within a short 
time of Mr. Chamberlain sitting down. 

THE question as to when overtime rates are chargeable for 
operators working on ’stab has been submitted to the commit- 
tee of the Linotype Users’ Association, of London, England, 
which has decided, in accordance with clause 2 of the agree- 
ment, that “operators may be required to work the hours in 
force in their respective offices for case hands without charges 


for overtime.” 

GeorGe MEREDITH, a Linotype operator in a New York com- 
posing-room, was severely burned through an explosion of gas 
which occurred November 3. The burner under Meredith's 
machine became detached and the gas went out. Meredith 
did not notice this for some time. When he did, and attempted 
to light it, the gas exploded and burned him about the eyes, 
face and neck. 

A QUESTION has been asked whether the use of a hood and 
pipe above the melting-pot in a single-machine installation is 
advantageous. The fact that the arrangement is rarely seen 
nowadays in small machine plants would indicate that it has 
been found unnecessary, as no evil effects or bad odors are 
noticeable unless machines are placed in a very small room or 
the quality of gas is poor. 

Frank T. Ritey, who does Linotype composition for the 
trade of Kansas City, Missouri, has gotten out a unique folder 
calling attention to his specialty. He shows specimens of the 
various faces he employs—romans and gothics—as also a 
number of Linotype borders and dashes, which he announces 
he will furnish at regular composition rates, plus the market 
price of metal. The cover-design of this neat folder shows a 
novel effect in combination: Linotype borders. 

Henri CeLteste VAN HoyweGHEN, a Belgian compositor, 
has patented in Europe a composing-machine “ capable of per- 
forming all typesetting work, doing away with the assembling 
and the work upon marble, doing away with the distance pieces 
and all the leads, as also the distribution, permitting of chang- 
ing, when desired, the characters (italics, large, fancy) and of 
composing oval lines, obliques, as well as all descriptions of 
vignettes, fillets and frames or border lines.” Job printers may 
now see their finish. 

At a recent meeting of the Cardiff Technical College 
Instruction Committee, in London, a member, referring to the 
class for teaching pupils to operate the Linotype machine, said 
that so far the class had been hardly satisfactory. They had 
spent something like £100 in fitting up the machine and he was 
surprised to find only two in the class on a previous evening. 
Another member said applications had been sent in for a 
reduction in the fees by one-half and that those who had made 
the application were only waiting to see what action would be 
taken. 

THE short-sighted policy of some Linotype users is incon- 
ceivable. An operator relates that after a number of requests 
for spacebands had been ignored, he called the attention of the 
manager one day to the fact that he had only eight spacebands 
in his machine and that after setting a line it was necessary to 
wait until the spacebands had returned before proceeding with 
the next line, but was met with the calm reply that the machine 
worked so fast that the wait was only a short one. He did not 
realize that the product of the machine was reduced by about 
one-half by reason of his penuriousness. 

A NUMBER of mechanical composers of marvelous construc- 
tion which a few years ago appeared to be the very acme of 
perfection are now obsolete. With such bright inventive minds 
as Rogers, Lanston, Dow, Goodson, Johnson and a host of 
others engaged on the problem of simplifying existing machines 
or inventing new processes for setting type by machinery, it 
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would appear the art is still in its infancy and that the future 
is very promising for those looking for a simpler and cheaper 
machine. Time will overrule the objections interposed by pat- 
ent law, and with these restrictions removed, we may confi- 
dently look for as great changes in present methods as has 
been experienced in the past. 

New York TypocGrarpH1a (German) has for a number of 
years had a Linotype machine which it has used for the purpose 
of instructing members in its operation. The union was, there- 
fore, in a position to supply skilled operators to German pub- 
lications as fast as they adopted the machines, and the result is 














Photo by A. F. Rowley. 
RABBITS, 


From collection of H.W. Fay, De Kalb, Il. 


that, although the German-American Typographia has a mem- 
bership of only 1,044, it controls every German daily newspaper 
in the United States with the exception of one evening paper in 
Chicago, the /‘reie Presse. No piecework is done in German 
offices, the scale being 50 cents per hour, whether on Linotype 
or Typograph. The average day’s work on the Linotype is 
fifty thousand letters; on the Typograph thirty thousand let- 
ters. Two thousand letters is equal to approximately one thou- 
sand ems. 

Macuinist Froevicu, of the Toledo Bee, has invented and 
patented a temperature regulator for the metal pot of a type- 
casting or linecasting machine. A column of mercury when 
expanded by heat causes a rubber diaphragm to approach the 
gas inlet and recede when the mercury contracts, thus regu- 
lating the flow of gas to the burners under the metal pot. 
He claims superior sensitiveness and quicker response to 
variations in temperature than heretofore attained. Mr. Froe- 
lich is also the inventor of a direct-reading counter for Lino- 
type machines, which shows on its dial the exact number of 
ems set on any machine to which it is attached irrespective 


of length of line or size of type. This is a much-needed addi- 
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tion to Linotype equipment, as it obviates the necessity of tak- 
ing, pasting and measuring dupes. 

In reply to the large number of readers who have made 
inquiries regarding a dummy Linotype keyboard, we are 
pleased to announce that The Inland Printer Company has 
arranged for supplying those who wish to acquire a knowledge 
of this keyboard an exact duplicate or facsimile, which will 
enable the possessor to learn the operation of the keyboard or 
acquire a motion to gain speed quite as well as practice on the 
machine keyboard itself. The matter of “touch” or play of 
the keys can only be realized by practical experience, as no 
“dummy” can faithfully simulate it, frequently leading to a 
false conception of this feature. Hence it has not been 
attempted to place before the beginner anything more than is 
necessary to enable him to learn the keyboard of the Linotype 
and at a figure which barely covers the cost of production. 
This innovation is explained in detail at the head of this 
department. 

A ToucH Proposirion.—E. G. R., an operator-machinist, 
writes an interesting letter concerning his experience with a 
one-machine plant in a country office. He says: “I arrived 
here right-side up, but you should have seen the machine after 
being run a couple of weeks by an operator of seven years’ 
experience (?). It was floating in oil— matrices and all. 
There was a pool of oil in the bottom of clutch pulley. The 
operator was setting type by hand and two girls were oper- 
ating a Simplex near by. Both mold liners were in loose with 
metal all around them and when I got them set, the back knife 
never touched the slug at all. The machine would cast tight 
lines and the pump-stop was set so any line would cast. The 
mold disk locked up against the matrix line so tightly that the 
spaces could not justify the line. After about three hours’ 
work I started her up, and for two weeks have got the daily 
and weekly out all right. Am working eight hours and setting 
from seven to nine galleys brevier solid a day.” 

THE Arbeiter Zeitung, an afternoon German newspaper 
published in Chicago, has had in operation since 1895 a plant of 
four Rogers Typograph machines of the cameo-matrix style. 
The line of cameo matrices is assembled and justified the same 
as in the ordinary Typograph, but instead of casting a line, as 
in the intaglio-matrix machine, the line of dies is impressed 
into a bar of soft metal, which bars are removed and auto- 
matically fed into a separate casting-machine, being succes- 
sively presented to a mold of the proper dimensions, and a line 
cast from these bars. The product of this casting-machine is a 
slug similar to the Linotype slug. A second casting-machine is 
necessary for producing the soft-metal bars, this also being an 
automatic machine and making a dozen blank bars at each cast. 
The capacity of the composing-machine is about one hundred 
lines of 13-em long primer an hour, while the casting-machine 
handles the product of four composing-machines. It is under- 
stood this style of Typograph was designed to avoid the 
Mergenthaler patents, previous to its absorption by the latter 
company. 

WHEN the Linotype was first introduced in Great Britain, 
its promoters were content to claim for it a possible speed of 
6,000 ens per hour, or at a rate equal to the capacity of four 
good hand compositors. Since then, however, the machine 
itself has been considerably improved, operators have gained 
practice, experience and familiarity with the machine, and in 
1896, after a series of conferences between employers and the 
unions, it was agreed that an average of 6,000 ens per hour 
should be considered as a possible output, after allowing for 
stoppages, etc., and that is the basis of the scale of payment 
now prevailing. While the machines manufactured by the 
English company are not as up to date as those built in this 
country, they possess some features new to American Lino- 
type users. They manufacture a machine in which either 
pica or English may be used in any measure up to forty-two 


ems pica. The whole machine is enlarged to obtain the 




















increased length of line. Their ordinary list of faces consists 
of twenty-four fonts, ranging from pearl to small pica, in 
moderns and old styles, romans and italics, with no gothics 
or other black-letter matrices. 


No More Bap Copy.—Thanks to machine composing, it is 
now being realized more clearly than ever that bad copy is a 
burden that ought not to be imposed upon the printer. Slov- 
enly copy has made many a hand compositor prematurely gray- 
headed, and has lost many a good man his frame, to say noth- 
ing of his immortal soul; but the hindrance to the hand 
laborer is infinitesimal in its consequence as compared with 
that to the machine operator. It is not to be thought of that 
a magnificent piece of mechanism, designed and built expressly 
for speed, shall be brought to a standstill for six minutes out 
of every ten while the operator endeavors to decipher the hiero- 
glyphics of some tenth-rate scribbler who does not know how 
to hold his pen. The evil ought never to have been tolerated, 
and can be borne no longer. Bad copy is doomed. In future 
the chief sufferer from illegible and untidy handwriting will 
be not the printer, but the author, or the unhappy typewriter 
girl. In the best offices in the United States most if not all of 
the matter to be set is put through the typewriter before being 
placed in the hands of the compositor. In strict fairness, the 
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SQUIRRELS, 
From collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Ill, 


copy supplied to the machine compositor ought to be absolutely 
perfect in every particular. With the bad copy will disappear 
the comma fancier, the capping crank, the hyphen monger, the 
ladder merchant, and all the tribe of soul-vexing and time- 
wasting triflers. The proofreader’s work is likely to become 
lighter, quicker and more mechanical. On the other hand, a 
more minutely careful race of sub-editors will be required; 
they must be able to spell and punctuate, and to read and cor- 
rect copy with the same patient care that is now bestowed on 
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It is therefore obvious that trained and comp2- 


proofreading. 
tent proofreaders would make splendid sub-editors of the new 
order.—The Printing World. 


“ KEYBOARD,” a correspondent in Newspaperdom, says there 
is one thing he does not understand —‘ Why so many publish- 
ers, having ordered one or two Linotypes, send a picked man 
to the factory and pay his expenses and salary while ‘ learn- 
’” He thinks it a foolish thing to do because this man, 


’ 


ing. 
instead of attending to business, is probably “doing the sights’ 
of New York, and incidentally passing part of his days in the 
factory, learning there merely the mechanical erection of the 
machine. He says he knows, as he has “been there.” He 
thinks an instruction-room should be established at some other 
place where the “sights” are not so alluring. That there is 
such a school in the quiet city of Washington, D. C., “ Key- 
board” should know. For his benefit, and for the benefit of 
others who have inquired concerning the instruction-room of 
the Linotype Company, we append the following notice, 
recently issued. “ Keyboard’s” attention is directed to the con- 
cluding sentence. “The Linotype Company has established 
within its factory, at Brooklyn, New York, a department in 
which those who are to have charge of Linotype machines are 
instructed as to the construction of the machine, mode of 
action of its parts, and the various adjustments required in 
practice. This department is carried on without charge to 
those who enter it, and is intended exclusively for the benefit 
of offices in which machines are now used or from which 
orders have been received. It is not intended for the purpose 
of coaching operators on the keyboard. It is not open to the 
public. Admission is only given to those who are already 
skilled machinists, or those who have had experience with 
machinery, or others who are specially adapted to acquire a 
knowledge of the machine speedily. Publishers are particu- 
larly cautioned that it is worse than useless to send to this 
instruction-room men who are wholly without mechanical 
experience or who have no mechanical aptitude. Such men 
can not be successfully trained in any reasonable length of 
time, and they will not be received. As the instruction-room 
is carried on at large expense to the company, it is hoped that 
publishers will refrain from sending to us men who are unfit 
to be trained. Any good mechanic, or any man who has been 
accustomed to running and adjusting machinery, such as a 
pressman or an engineer, can be thoroughly instructed as to 
every feature of the Linotype and as to all things necessary to 
be known, in from three to six weeks. Every applicant seek- 
ing admission must bring to the office of the company a letter 
from a user or intending user of the Linotypes, stating in 
unequivocal terms that he is employed or is to be employed in 
the office from which the letter is sent. Those admitted will 
be expected to observe the factory rules and hours and to give 
constant and careful attention. Men who fail to do so, or 
who spend their nights in dissipation so that they are unfitted 
for properly following their work, will be excluded from the 


‘ 


” 
work PATENTS. 


John R. Rogers, of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
has been granted patent No. 661,386, covering improvements in 
the driving clutch. He so connects the automatic devices and 
the manual devices independently of the main clutch that the 
adjustment of the clutch has no effect on the automatic 
devices, and with this arrangement the operator is prevented 
from starting the machine at a point where it might injure the 
matrices, a thing that has occasionally happened. 

Another Linotype patent, No. 662,106, comes from F. J. 
Wich, of Broadheath, England. The object of the invention is 
to make the adjustment of the jaw effect automatically the 
corresponding adjustment of a warning-bell and of a certain 
finger which assists in the transfer of the matrices, thus avoid- 
ing the present necessity for independent adjustment of these 
parts and insuring their proper adjustment in relation to each 
other. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It Is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in Interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

_, PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

_, PracticaL HALF-TONE AND Tricotor Encravinc.— By A. C. Austin. 
This is the latest book on processwork. Cloth, $2. 

DrawInG For Repropuction.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

_, PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons on Decorative Destcn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice or Destcn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to “‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FoR Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
tpeprepny for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 

oth, $2. 
_  PHoToEncRAvinGc.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instruc- 
tions for producing photoengraved plates in_ relief-line. and half-tone, 
with —— on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive 
proofs of one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is 
richly illustrated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in 
light-brown buckram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC Printinc.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the 
first principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
“Phototrichromatic Printing.” The photoengraver or printer who 
attempts color-work without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner 
without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color plates and dia- 
grams. Cloth, $1. 

RepucinG GLAssEs, unmounted, 35 cents. 

Prior’s Automatic PuortoscaLe.— For the use of printers, publish- 
ers and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


To Crean ENAMEL FROM Hatr-tones.— E. C. Stearns, 
Brewer, Maine, writes: “ Please let me know how the enamel 
can be cleaned from copper plates after they have been burned 
in and etched.” Answer— Heat the unmounted plate and 
brush it with strong lye and a scrub brush. Or, if the plate is 
mounted, cover a flat sheet of glass with strong lye solution 
and allow the plate to lay on it face down until the enamel is 
softened and can be brushed away. 

Wuy Dracon’s BLoop 1s UNRELIABLE.—J. T. C., New York, 
writes a long letter of his troubles with dragon’s blood. When 
it is fresh it “drags” or “sticks” to the bottom of the plate; 
when it is too old it does not stick enough. Different lots work 
in different ways and so on. Answer—I am using dragon’s 
blood every day in the year, including Sundays, without having 
the slightest trouble. The best quality dragon’s blood is pur- 
chased, in the first place; then it is kept in a tight drawer 
where, when not in use, it is free from the air and foreign mat- 
ter. If it were allowed to get damp it would “drag,” while if 
it is too dry it will not stick, so it is kept away from both heat 
and moisture. From this, J. T. C. should learn wherein his 
trouble is. 

Prosperity Due to Hatr-tone.—William A. Hinners, of 
the Binner Enzraving Company, pays this deserved tribute to 
the value of half-tone in developing trade. He says, in the 
Process Year Book, that there is not a manufactured article in 
the United States that is not illustrated in some way for the 


purpose of a catalogue, booklet, circular or advertisement in the 
newspapers. In fact, profuse illustration is one of the impor- 
tant factors in buying and selling merchandise. This has been 
brought about largely by the rapid development of the half-tone 
process, and to the half-tone process must be credited very 
much of the prosperity and enlarging of territory in mercantile 
circles, whose firms do most of their selling through their 
illustrated catalogues, thus adding to their facilities at a com- 
paratively small cost, and saving the otherwise necessary 
expense of high-salaried salesmen with attending expense 
accounts. The engraver and printer has, and is now, reaping 
the benefits of the labors of the experimenters in process 
engraving. 

Tue “ Process YEAR Boox.’—This exceedingly welcome 
annual visitor has been received from Penrose & Co., of Lon- 
don, and is noticed here considerably because it richly deserves 
it. One of its most valuable features is that it gives examples 
of the engraver’s work from all over the world, which is 
immensely valuable to the processworker for comparative 
study. The superior half-tone exhibit from Auckland, New 
Zealand, as well as the three-color work from Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, and from Barcelona, Spain, are among the surprises this 
year. It is to be regretted that our own country is represented 
by so few examples of work. What there is, however, is highly 
creditable. The three-color plate by the Electro-Tint Engrav- 
ing Company is not surpassed, if it is equaled, by any other 
exhibit. The Standard Engraving Company, Blomgren Bros. 
& Co., the Binner Engraving Company, the Franklin Engrav- 
ing Company and M. Wolfe present examples of their work. 
There is no exhibit from New York city, which makes it appear 
as if Chicago leads in processwork in this country. The price 
in America is $1.50, and Tennant & Ward, 289 Fourth avenue, 
New York, are agents. 

ANOTHER ENAMEL ForMULA.— It has been the purpose of 
this department to print every formula for the enamel solution 
recommended by a practical worker, or to reprint them from 
another publication when the formula seemed reliable. It is 
for that reason we reproduce here from the Process Photogram 
the following: “In the course of an article in our German 
contemporary, Zeitschrift fur Reproduktionstechnik, Ehrhardt 
Finsterbusch says: ‘Of the many published formule for the 
enamel process I prefer that given here which is, in my opinion, 
the best in practice: 

NMR PERE ek Pa Gae eek OES CECERRORERGeES 10 ounces 

BHCULOMSIS OF AMMONIA < 660.50 6s 00s crscceedine 150 grains 

Ammonia drop by drop until a light yellow color 

is obtained. 

RMIT Snake's 26 dee ee neee se Se tnmehea neeta 1,540 grains 

fe hike 0k SoS UES CFE S:6S 6k RO ERReRRERS 1,540 grains 
The mixture is thoroughly shaken, allowed to stand for at least 
a day, and filtered twice through wash leather. Good results 
are obtained with this solution even after two or three months. 
Formule which include chromic acid are not recommended on 
hygienic grounds.’ ” 

RETOUCHING PHOTOGRAPHS FOR HALF-TONE REPRODUCTION.— 
Numerous inquiries continue to reach this department as to 
the best photographs for half-tone reproduction and how to 
retouch them. Instructions have been given from time to time, 
but for the benefit of new readers they will be repeated in brief. 
A glossy “ printing-out paper” which gives a red tone is bet- 
ter than any developing paper. After printing it should be 
squeegeed on smooth ferrotype plate to increase the gloss. 
This brings out all the detail there is in the shadows and gives 
a more brilliant half-tone negative than can be had from any 
matt paper. To make water-color take smoothly to the glossy 
surfaced paper, the latter should be rubbed over with good 
alcohol on a tuft of cotton; then a little oxgall can be used 
with the water-color, which must be a “ body color,” that is, it 
should be a mixture of Chinese white and color, making a thick 
paint. The trouble with most retouchers of photographs is 
that they expect to use the method of the water-color artist on 
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photographs. The retouching on a photograph will usually 
photograph lighter than the corresponding color on the photo- 
graph. This is due to the lack of gloss in the water-color. 
Gloss can be had in the color by using gum arabic solution 
instead of water to dissolve the color. Lines may be drawn on 
these glossy photographs with a non-waterproof ink and 
washed off afterward, together with the water-color, without 
injuring the photograph. 

PENROSE PATENT DIAPHRAGM SysTEM.— Several years ago 
I devised two shapes for diaphragm apertures that theory 
taught and practice proved to be better than any previously 
recommended for half-tone negatives. A square small stop 
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such contrasts in negatives these diaphragms were shown as the 
secret of it. Now Penrose & Co. make these diaphragms in 
nests to fit any lens, only they have not realized yet the advan- 
tage of using the square stop diamond fashion. With their dia- 
phragms they send a set of instructions and exposure tables 
calculated by Messrs. J. A. C. Branfill and William Gamble 
that saves much guesswork and experimenting over screen 
distances and length of exposures. This overcomes one of the 
chief causes of uncertainty in the half-tone process. 

To Improve ProcessworK.—William Gamble, editor of 
the Process Year Book, has this to say as to the future of 


processwork: “ Processwork is one of those businesses in 





Photo by George Stark, St. Louis, Mo 


PRIZE COCKER SPANIELS. 


was selected in preference to the round one then in general 
use, only that the square opening was turned forty-five degrees 
so as to appear like a diamond. This form gives a more iso- 
lated dot in the shadows than any other form of opening. If 
the reader will rule a sheet of paper with diagonal lines crossed 
as are the lines on a half-tone screen, and then where the lines 
cross draw squares, he will find that if he but turn the squares 
forty-five degrees he can use larger squares without having 
them touch than in any other position. When you remember 

















HORGAN’'S DIAPHRAGM PENROSE PATENT DIAPHRAGM 


SYSTEM, SYSTEM, 


that the half-tone dot is but an image of the diaphragm you 
will readily see that this form can not be improved on, as it 
gives the largest opening with the most isolation in the dot 


in the shadows. In the same way it will be seen that the other 


diaphragm will close up the dots in the high lights more readily 
than any other form. 


To those who wondered how I obtained 





which there must necessarily always be a tendency to improve, 
because ‘practice makes perfection,’ and the constant doing 
of the same thing many times, day after day, must gradually 
improve the standard of work. The world is always waiting 
to honor the worthy in all branches of human endeavor, but 
only a small percentage step out from the ranks to receive the 
favors. The successful men are those who have worked while 
their fellows slept, who have been thinking while their neigh- 
bor’s mind was vacant, who have been acting while others 
have been wrestling with indecision; they are the men who 
have tried to read all that has been written about their art and 
craft, who have sat at the feet of professors and lecturers and 
teachers and master craftsmen, to hear all that was to be said 
for their instruction; but above all they have been men who 
have profited by what they have heard and read and learnt, and 
have gone forth into the world with their eyes open, noting and 
observing the good and bad points of other men’s work, and 
considering how their own efforts might better it all. If we 
are to have better processwork and better printing in the 
future, it will not come alone from continuous practice. That 
will only carry one to the point of mere excellence above 
mediocrity. It will never bring about any epoch-making dis- 
covery or soul-stirring masterpiece. What we want are men 
who will strive to improve, but not upon existing lines; who 
will have courage to get away from the beaten track and aim 
to find out something the world has not known before.” 





ONE RUNG HIGHER UP. 


We beg to congratulate you upon your superb last edition. 
It is a record-breaker and places the “ best printers’ journal in 
the world” one rung higher up the ladder of fame. This, 
however, is a mythical rung, so to speak, as everybody knows 
that THe INLAND Printer has for years sat at the top — far 
away above every other journal in its line in this country or 
in Europe, either, for that matter—H. R. Wills, Hoyt Metal 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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QUERIES 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


: BiceLow’s Hanpsook or Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 


CompounpDING or EnGiisH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When 
and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alpha- 
betical lists. Cloth, $1.25 

EnciisH Compounp Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 


Pens AnD Types.— By Benjamin Drew._ A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 


ProorreapInc.— By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 

Puncruation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to 
the fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 


Etc., & Co., AND A ComMa.—F. N. B., Cleveland, Ohio, 
writes: “In setting cap. lines, such as ‘oysters, clams, etc.,’ 
shouldn’t ‘etc.’ be in caps., the same as the other words? Ina 
cap. and lower-case heading, should it be capitalized, as in 
‘Boots, Shoes, Etc.’? In a cap. and small-cap. line, such as 
‘Brown & Co.,’ should the short and be cap. or small cap., or 
is it simply a matter of taste? Ina date-line, ‘Cleveland, Ohio, 
etc.,’ our proofreader allows the comma after ‘ Ohio’ when it is 
spelled out, but when the abbreviation ‘O.’ is used he marks 
the comma out. Is not the comma just as necessary after the 
abbreviation as after the word spelled out?” Answer—The 
first case named in these questions seems to be the one that is 
peculiarly a matter of taste. I think that, in matter like that 
sent with the letter, where the line in question was a head-line, 
it is better to use all capitals. In the other kind of line men- 
tioned it seems better to capitalize. I never knew of any rule 
for such cases, either expressed or understood. If any reader 
is better informed as to any fixed usage, I should be glad to 
hear from him. As to the short and I can be more definite. It 
should be a capital. The small cap. should be used only in a 
clear small-cap. line. The comma is just as necessary after the 
abbreviation as it is after the word spelled out. 


OPINIONS ON Puncruation.—The Times, Washington, 
D. C., published this paragraph concerning a book on punctua- 
tion: “A treatise on ‘ Punctuation’ is not quite as necessary 
now as it might once have been, owing to the prevailing fash- 
ion of writing in a style which insures clearness independent 
of punctuation.” Queer how little some people know of the 
prevailing fashion! Has any one ever written anything that 
was perfectly clear independent of punctuation? Following is 
another notice of the same book, from the Post, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, just as it appeared in the paper: “It is a difficult 
thing to write a book on grammatical rules. Authorities differ 
usage continually runs in new channels and between the vari- 
ous alternatives and the different opinions one encounters 
there is room for much indecision, puzzlement and error. 
‘Punctuation’ is useful but hardly likely to attain a wide cir- 
culation. It may do for a.text book though it is too hand- 
somely made for that and it may become a reference book in 
private libraries or a desk book for the boudoir. There are so 
many other books of greater interest and we have so little time 
for punctuation anyway!” Why did the Post use that one 
comma? Would those other books have so much of the greater 
interest if they had no punctuation? How would knowledge 
of punctuation of any sort become common if no one made or 
published a special study of the art? The principal of a “ col- 
legiate academy,” on being asked to examine the book, said that 
he did not believe in punctuation! Did he mean that he 
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wanted writing or print to appear without points, in the style 
of the Post quotation? The suspicion is strong that he meant 
simply that he did not believe in superabundant punctuation ; 
but in that case he should have been willing to examine the 
book, when he wovld that its 
accorded with his own preference. 


have ascertained teaching 

ALTERATION BY PROOFREADERS.— Most writers are liable to 
error in their writing, and some kinds of error — those that 
are plainly erroneous beyond a doubt —certainly should be 
corrected by the proofreader, if not, indeed, by the compositor, 
even when ordered to follow copy literally. 
division between obvious and doubtful cases can not be drawn, 


A fixed line of 


and proofreaders often are compelled to leave what they class 
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FREDERICK W. FREER, 


Modeled by Henning Rydén, Chicago. 


as real errors uncorrected because they know or think the 
writer wants just what he has written. This constitutes an- 
awkward position of uncertainty for the proofreader, but it 
seems impossible to ameliorate it appreciably. Safety for the 
proofreader lies mainly in following copy when in doubt, not 
only when the doubt concerns a difference of opinion on gram- 
mar, but also, under some circumstances, in matters of fact. 
A case in point occurred recently within the writer’s purview. 
An art critic wrote the name Grindell Gibbons in context that 
left no doubt in the proofreader’s mind that the person meant 
was Grinling Gibbons, a sculptor and woodcarver of the sev- 
enteenth century. Such an error may safely be corrected by a 
proofreader who knows the name, but how many do know it? 
All possible blame in such a case must go to the writer. 

An illustration of a common impulsive literalness, that 
might lead to difficulty, and even disaster, is found in a letter 
and its answer in the Printing World, the letter reading as fol- 
lows: “ What is your opinion concerning the alteration of such 
words of reference as ‘ above,’ ‘ below,’ etc., when these terms 
are incorrectly applied? For instance, a writer may correctly 
use the phrase, ‘as in the case quoted above,’ when the matter 
is in slip form; but it may happen, in the process of making 
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up, that the words ultimately appear upon or near the top of a 
page — in which case the word ‘above’ is surely out of place. 
The eye of the reader is sent fooling around space until the 
mind grasps the fact that the case referred to is quoted on the 
the operation, of course, not being so long 
Some editors 


preceding page 
drawn out as my attempted description of it. 
and writers appear to be oblivious to the incongruity, and pass 
for press every variation of the theme. Surely this is one of those 
crises where the corrector may dare to justify his existence? 
I pop the question in the hope that you may be able to draft an 
act of uniformity.” In the answer this position is said to be 
unassailable. As a matter of fact, the position is one of the 
There is no incongruity in the case supposed, and 
Surely, then, the cor- 


weakest. 
the terms are not incorrectly applied. 
rector (which means proofreader) should not dare to make 
any change. He should rather think sufficiently to enable him 
to recognize a possibility that editors and writers are about as 
well qualified as he to perceive an incongruity which is real, 
and to decide that the matter is written correctly, in accord- 
ance with established usage that is recorded in the dictionaries. 
Here is one of the plainest records of this usage, being the 
Century Dictionary’s fourth definition of the adverb “ above”: 
“ Before in rank or order, especially in a book or writing: as, 
from what has been said above.” No proofreader should alter 
any such reference, no matter how far away that which is 
referred to may be. If he thinks a change should be made, and 
he can ask editor or writer whether he wishes it made, no one 
should blame him for asking the question, even if the one 
asked does think the question shows ignorance (as it actually 
does). It is better to ask too many questions than not to ask 
enough, for it shows at least an interest in the work. 

Strict instructions to follow copy literally are not always 
delightful to proofreaders, for they sometimes cause extra 
work by way of verification; but occasionally a proofreader is 
saved from getting into trouble, when he is checked by such 











Photo by Andrews, Asheville, N. ( 
“THE FAT OF THE LAND.” 


(An advertising suggestion. ) 


Sometimes even the clearest language possible for 
in fact, 


instruction. 
the intended sense is not understood on first reading ; 
a first impression that some word is written when another was 
meant may be so strong that even study may not be convincing. 
In such a case, if the writer can not be consulted, the only 
right thing to do is to obey instructions and follow copy. The 
present writer received a letter asking about a word in one of 
his articles, as follows: “ Speaking of your articles reminds 
me to ask you regarding what seemed to me a slip of the pen 
on your part. I found in final proof, following a citation from 
Goold Brown saying that * having-boasted’ is a noun in ‘ your 
having-boasted of it,’ the sentences: ‘It may well be doubted 
that “ having-boasted ” will ever be widely adopted as a noun. 
The name in the example is not complete without the other 
two words; if there is a noun in the clause, it should be “ hav- 
ing-boasted-of-it.”’ Should not the word ‘name’ have been 
‘noun’? I was so sure I had caught the first reader napping 
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that I sent for the copy., But sure enough, it was so in copy. 
But for our instructions to follow your copy literally, I should 
have changed the word. Am I right?” He was not right in 
thinking there had been a slip of the pen, and he would have 
made nonsense by the change. 
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Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

ELectrotyPinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review —The Battery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measur- 
ing Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metal- 
izing — The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trim- 
ming and Routing — Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electro- 
typing. Full cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

StEeREoTYPING.— By C, S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published, 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed a. 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formulas, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care ot Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents —— to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 


Rotten Stereotyres.— H. J. B., New Zealand, writes: “I 
have noticed inquiries at various times in your correspondence 
columns and those of other magazines from workers who find a 
trouble in casting sound stereos. Almost as soon as I started 
stereotyping my metal went rotten and would not cast with a 
good face, although I tried every possible temperature and took 
every precaution. I hunted up books and magazines to find a 
remedy, but the only suggestions I ever came across were the 
addition of antimony or lead. Neither of these improved mat- 
ters with me and I was in despair when a Linotype engineer 
I did so and added about four per cent 
I hope 


advised me to try tin. 
of that metal, and have had very little trouble since. 
that this will help some one else working in the dark at pres- 
ent.” High-grade stereo metal is composed of lead, antimony 
and tin. The object of adding tin is to alloy the lead and anti- 
mony, or, in other words, to prevent the two primary metals 
from separating. The temperature required to fuse stereotype 
metal is not high enough to melt antimony alone, and when 
separation occurs the antimony crystallizes and causes holes in 
Tin oxidizes more rapidly than lead or antimony and 
where stereo metal is melted and remelted over and over 
again the tin gradually burns out of it. To restore the metal 
to its original proportions it is obviously necessary to make up 
this loss of tin, and owing to the fact that metal becomes hard 
and brittle with repeated meltings it is also necessary to add a 
little lead from time to time to soften it. In this way metal 
may be renewed and made equal in quality to the original mix- 
ture. However, tin is a very expensive metal, costing about 30 
cents per pound in Chicago. To add four per cent of tin to 
stereotype metal means an increase of $1.20 per hundred 
pounds, or $24 per ton, to the cost of the metal, which is a very 
material item of expense. Moreover, tin, while useful in high- 
grade metal such as is used in daily newspaper offices, is a pro- 
lific cause of shrinks and must be used sparingly on that 
account. The writer’s experience, extending over a period of 
twenty-five years, justifies the statement that rotten stereos are 
due, first, to separation of the lead and antimony, in which case 


the cast. 
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the remedy consists in raising the temperature of the metal to 
a point high enough to melt antimony, and stirring it thor- 
oughly until a remixture is effected; second, by the metal 
becoming too hard, the remedy for which is to add a little lead; 
third, casting the stereos in a cold box; fourth, impurities, 
such as zine or spelter in the metal. In proof of the fact that 
tin is not absolutely essential, it may be mentioned that the 
writer has cast hundreds of tons of metal which contained no 
tin whatever and has never failed to prevent rotten casts by the 
means suggested. 

is a general 
Elec- 


ELECTROTYPING HaALF-ToNE BLocks.—There 
prejudice in regard to electrotypes of half-tone blocks. 
tros are, as a rule, used only on suffer- 
ance, and no amount of explanation seems 
to avail in defense of electrotyping. It is 
possible to show that the multiplication of 
halt-tone blocks by the electrotyping proc- 
ess is capable of a very high state of per- 
fection from a technical standpoint. The 
usual care has, of course, to be exercised, 
but there are no particular difficulties, the 
principal ones being the molding and 
blackleading of the wax mold, which have 
to be done in such a manner as not to 
disturb in any way the surface, which, in 
the electro, should show a surface similar 
in every detail to the original half-tone 
block. The shell, before being backed 
with metal, should be a good, firm, and 
ductile deposit of copper, so that when the 
metal is applied to the back it will be able 
to withstand any attempt at buckling or 
shrinking: also that little, if any, finish- 
ing is required, and it is only electros that 
require little finishing that are technically 
perfect. A good test, showing the extent 


cheap jobs with cheap paper, cheap ink and cheap presswork. 
Under such conditions it is not strange that the results are 
often unsatisfactory. The writer does not claim that a stereo 
can be made equal in merit to a good electro, for even were it 
possible to make a perfect copy of a half-tone in a paper mold, 
the electro has an advantage in the fact that it is made of a 
superior metal—copper or nickel — which is smoother and 
finer grained and which takes ink better than stereotype metal. 
Electros will therefore always be given the preference when it 
is possible to obtain them and the nature of the job will justify 
the expense. But for the encouragement of those who, for rea- 


sons of convenience, are disposed to employ 


economy or 








and finesse to which electrotyping can be 
carried, is to electro some paper sur- 
faces. It gives an idea of what the poor printer has to 
contend with, and often instead of the cry “defective electro” 
it should be “poor paper,” which, in nine cases out of ten, 
is more often the real cause of the trouble, and which most 
printers are well aware of. A few instances shown where 
electros of which proofs are taken on the same paper as the 
good first proofs which are sent with the process blocks, will 
do much to dispel the idea that electros are defective, and often 
show that inferior paper and not poor electros is the cause of 
most of the trouble; and it must be understood that the lower 
the quality of the paper the longer will it take the printer to 
make ready his work, and the more distorted will be the result- 
ing impressions in proportionate ratio to the quality of the 
paper. Underlying a few notes of this description is the whole 
art of printing, for to take up the cudgels in favor of electro- 
typing one must be able at any time not only to produce the 
electro, but also to print it in such a manner as to show that it 
compares, in every quality, favorably with the original half- 
tone block.— J. S. Sunderland, in the Process Year Book. 


STEREOTYPING Hatr-rones.—There is a well-defined preju- 
dice among printers against the use of stereotypes for any 
purpose whatever and particularly for half-tone work. This 
prejudice is not without foundation, perhaps, in view of the 
quality of the stereotypes sometimes furnished, and so far as 
half-tones are concerned, it is admitted that the efforts of the 
daily papers to print photographic reproductions of oil paint- 
ings, etc., have not in all cases proven a howling success. Nev- 
ertheless it is quite possible to produce good results from 
stereotypes if the same care is observed in printing them that 
is taken with electros or with the original engravings. Stereo- 
types are cheap compared with electrotypes and, exclusive of 
the daily papers which have no choice, are employed chiefly for 


stereos it may be said that where the screen is not too fine it is 
possible to obtain very creditable results from stereos of half- 
tones. An instance of what may be accomplished in this direc- 
tion is shown by the accompanying 65-line engraving which is 
printed from a stereotype made by the A. N. Kellogg News- 
paper Company. The metal in the stereo is a common, cheap 
grade, but the paper of which the mold was made is a quality 
known as half-tone matrix paper, which differs from the ordi- 
nary matrix paper in the respect that it is a shorter fiber —a 
species of blotting paper, in fact —and therefore more plastic 
or wax-like than the usual matrix paper. 


Tue Use AND Care or “X” Quarity Ozokertre WAx.— 
The greatest trouble with ozokerite is that it is either too hard 
or too soft. Next it must be pressed at an even temperature. 
Again, the material must be poured on to heated cases on a 
heated table and kept in a sweat or hot box until ready to be 
used. I wish to emphasize the fact that it is very bad practice 
to mold in an ozokerite filled case which has been warmed up 
from the back. The density of the pure wax varies consider- 
ably, it being almost impossible to obtain two lots which are 
exactly the same, or in which the melting point is the same, but 
this fact is of little importance to the experienced molder, as 
he can tell on his first mold whether the composition is too soft 
or too hard, and either tempers or anneals it as occasion may 
require. If the wax is in itself too hard, sufficient petrolatum 
added in very small quantities, not over one quarter of a pound 
to ten of the ozokerite, will anneal or soften it all that will be 
necessary. On the other hand, if the composition should prove 
too soft, as many of my correspondents claim, then the addi- 
tion of very small quantities of white pine pitch will harden 
and toughen it at the same time. I should not put in more 
than from four to eight ounces at a time to ten pounds of the 
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composition. These are about all the general directions neces- 
sary to insure success in making up the composition. It will be 
found better to use the wax as near in its free state as possible 
at all times. Avoid adding graphite,’ crocus, sulphur, ochre or 
other such ingredients to the composition, as their presence is 
not beneficial. Upon placing fresh ozokerite in the kettle, allow 
the froth to boil away from the top before using, and in 
subsequent heatings be very careful not to overheat to such 
an extent that a bluish vapor or smoke arises from the 
pot. Immediately turn the steam off the kettle. Having 
started in with the wax in good condition, the next step is to 
properly fill the cases. First heat the filling table and allow the 
case to heat so that it would melt wax of its own heat; then, 
with the wax in the kettle sufficiently heated, pour all over the 
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case, never all in one spot. The cases may be shaved imme- 
diately upon becoming sufficiently cooled to allow a smooth 
shaving without tearing the surface, or they may be placed 
directly in the hot-box and shaved as used; it makes no special 
difference in the working of the composition. If the wax sep- 
arates into two layers on a case, rest assured that the composi- 
tion was too cold to pour, and the case not well heated to start 
with. In this case, especially if the molder pulls a very hard 
impression, if he should accidentally spread the form, the top 
layer would come off with and stick in between the type. Con- 
sequently this condition should be avoided. As stated, the hot- 
box is a necessary accessory to molding in ozokerite, as the 
very important feature is to have the entire mold, filling and 
case of an even temperature. If special care is given to having 
this condition just right very little trouble will be had in 
obtaining satisfactory results with this wax. If the wax is too 
soft and molds are allowed to chill before pulling in the 
impression, the type is very likely to become concaved in the 
mold. This condition is of great importance, or will give the 
molder considerable trouble where the press is set to pull into a 
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certain gauge, and this is the rule irrespective of all other con- 
ditions. Many concerns have their presses fitted with stops 
placed between the platen and bed of the press, and it is the 
custom to mold to this depth. Whenever this custom is fol- 
lowed it is very important to have the cases shaved to an exact 
gauge and to be sure that they are warmed throughout to an 
even temperature. If the composition is too hard it becomes 
very brittle, and it will be impossible to pull in the form with- 
out spreading the type, concaving the faces of the letters in the 
mold and tearing the surface in removing from the form. 
When the composition becomes very hard, brittle and shows a 
decided granular surface upon shaving, it is very certain that 
it has been overheated and the life burned out. In this case 
fresh ozokerite should be added with small quantities of pet- 
rolatum. Ozokerite will not stand the amount of heat that 
beeswax will, on account of its being a petrolatum formation 
and of a volatile nature. I have been recently informed it is 
very largely composed of solid paraffin in a crude state, with 
the presence of certain oxygenated substances. The superior- 
ity of ozokerite over ordinary beeswax for the general run of 
electrotype molding is too evident to need any comment. This 
is especially true in the molding of fine screen half-tones. But 
the wax must be handled intelligently and treated carefully. — 
George E. Dunton, in Process Review and Journal of Electro- 


typing. 





TO FIND THE DAY OF THE WEEK FOR ANY 
GIVEN DATE, 


A contributor to the British and Colonial Printer and Sta- 
tioner suggests that calendar printers will find the following 
data of service in adding novelty to their calendars by printing 
on them these directions: 

“Take the given date in four portions, namely, the number 
of centuries, the number of years over, the month, and the day 
of the month. 

“Compute the following four items, adding each when 
found to the total of the previous items. When an item or 
total exceeds 7, divide by 7 and keep the remainder only. 

“The century item. For old style (which ended Septem- 
ber 2, 1752) subtract from 18. For new style (which began 
September 14) divide by 4, take overplus from 3, multiply 
remainder by 2. 

“The year item. Add together the number of dozens, the 
overplus, and the number of 4’s in the overplus. 

“The month item. If it begins or ends with a vowel, 
subtract the number denoting its place in the year from Io. 
This, plus its number of days, gives the item for the following 
month. The item for January is 0; for February or March 
(the third month), 3; for December (the twelfth month), 12. 

“The day item is the day of the month. The total thus 
reached must be corrected by deducting 1 (first adding 7 if 
the total be 0), if the date be January or February in a leap- 
year, remembering that every year divisible by 4 is a leap- 
year, excepting only the century years, is new style, when the 
number of centuries is not so divisible (e. g., 1800). 

“ The final result gives the day of the week, 0 meaning Sun- 
day, 1 Monday, and so on. 

“Examples: 1783, September 18—17 divided by 4 leaves 
I over; I from 3 gives 2; twice 2 is 4; 83 is six dozen and 
II, giving 17; plus 2 gives 19, i. e. (dividing by 7), 5; total, 
9, i. e., 2. The item for August is 8 from 10, i. e., 2; so, for 
September it is 2 plus 3, i. e., 5; total, 7, i. e., 0. Which goes 
out. 18 gives 4. Answer, Thursday. 

“1676. February 23—16 from 18 gives 2; 76 is 6 dozen 
and 4, giving 10; plus I gives II, i.e. 4; total, 6. The item 
for February is 3; total, 9, i.e. 2. 23 gives 2; total, 4. Cor- 
rection for leap-year gives 3. Answer, Wednesday. The 
above direction seems somewhat complex, but they should 
form a novelty for printers of date calendars, diaries, etc.” 
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BY ARTHUR BRUCE RICE, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and 
addresses of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for 
publication, but merely to identify them if occasion should arise. 
No letters will be answered by mail which properly belong to this 
department. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintinG.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Cotor Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, $15 — now 
reduced to $10. 

Maxinc Reapy on Jos Presses.—aA practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 
: Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. 

_ THe Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘‘ The Color 
Printer.” A bock of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

. Tue TuHeory or Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

Overtay Knire.—- Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 50 cents. 


_ . Practicat Guipe to Emsossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 


Wuite’s MutticoLtor CuHart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 

PowDERED TALC AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR OIL TO PREVENT OFF- 
sET.— Leon Noel, Roslindale, Massachusetts, suggests the fol- 
lowing: “ When a form offsets on a tympan and the job is a 
rush one, try a little powdered talc (French chalk or soap- 
stone) instead of oiling the tympan. Rub the powder over the 
inked sheet and it will prevent any offset.” 

OVERLAYS WITH Liguip GutTa-PpERCHA.— Leon Noel, Ros- 
lindale, Massachusetts, writes: ‘“ Has any one ever tried liquid 
gutta-percha, U. S. P., in making a form ready on the press? 
It is like collodion and when dabbed on with a brush it dries 
a thin, straw-colored blot on the tympan. The center of the 
spot is highest and the height gradually thins off at the margin. 
If too much is put on it can be scraped down with a knife or 
rubbed with a piece of pumice stone, or any desired portion can 
be scaled off.” 

Savinc TyMPAN SHEETS FOR REPEAT Orpers.—A contribu- 
tor suggests that when a printer has spent much time in over- 
laying a tympan sheet and there is a probability of a repeat 
order, it is a good idea to save the sheet. Have some register 
mark on the platen such as a slight scratch at each edge and 
mark the position of the sheet in relation to these with a pen- 
cil. Before unlocking the form make a memorandum of the 
furniture used to lock it up. Make the memorandum on the 
tympan sheet and put it away for future use. 

BrRoNZING ON GLAzeD PaAper.— Bond Brothers, Denver, 
Colorado, write: “Enclosed you will find samples of labels 
to which we are unable to make gilt adhere properly. A pecul- 
iarity is that, without apparent cause, some stick better than 
others. Size used, Ault & Wiborg’s brown, straight.” Answer. 
Evidently our correspondent did not give the job time to dry 
properly. The samples received were nicely bronzed and the 
bronze adhered as well as could be expected. If the job is too 
slow in drying, add a small quantity of body drier. 

Aw Erricient HoME-MADE Bopk1n.—A correspondent asks: 
“Has any one tried a common coarse crochet needle in place 
of the ordinary bodkin? File the point so that the hook will 
catch hold of a lead or piece of type and when you want to pull 
anything out of a form where there is not room to get hold 


with the nippers, hook it out with the crochet hook. File the 
other end to a flat, taper, chisel-shaped form and this will 
answer to push down leads, etc., and to wedge open a space 
when anything is to be inserted. With a little modification this 
might be a salable article for some one to put on the market.” 

RECLAIMING MIsprINTED PostaL Carps.—A New York cor- 
respondent writes: “Can you give us information regarding 
the coating of misprinted postal cards; how it may be done, 
or who will do it at a low price? There are men in the busi- 
ness who will take postal cards from printers and coat them, 
but they charge well for the work. Can you give us informa- 
tion in this regard?” Answer.— Nearly all the methods for 
removing ink from postal cards, or coating them, are expen- 
sive on account of the manipulation required. If any of our 
subscribers have a cheap method we shall be glad to hear from 
them. 

SETTING THE ROLLERS ON A CYLINDER Press FoR HALF-TONE 
Work.—Joseph H. Enos, Portland, writes: “I have been in 
the habit of setting the rollers with a half-tone plate, guiding 
it from the bed of press to the face of press with the touch of 
the hand as a guide, but do not feel satisfied with the result. 
What I would like to know is if there is not a more up-to-date 
method of setting.” Answer.— Remove all rollers and set 
press so that the bed is beneath the place of rollers. Put the 
roller next to cylinder in place, adjusting at both ends with a 
type-high gauge, so that the pressure of roller is very slight 
upon gauge; then adjust the rest in the same manner. 

SuGcEsTED IMPROVEMENT ON DRAW-SHEET REEL OF CYLIN- 
DER Press.— Frank W. B., Dayton, Ohio, would like the opin- 
ion of pressmen, readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, on the fol- 
lowing suggestion: “In making-ready half-tones or any job 
which necessitates raising the draw-sheet, most presses have 





** PLAYING HORSE.” 


reels, having burs or small lugs on them to keep the draw-sheet 
from slipping. After the sheet has been stretched and then 
released, it is in such a condition that it is hard to draw or 
stretch the second or third time, and sometimes it tears com- 
pletely off at the reel. Even the late presses have this fault. 
Now, take an Eastman kodak spool and see how nicely a sheet 
can be drawn tight, with just about a half or three-quarter 
turn.. If this idea could be carried out on the reel I think it 
would be a good thing, and I think it would be a good idea to 
have three reels on a press. Sometimes on fine work they 
could be used to an advantage. 

How to Secure Stanpinc Matrer.—Leon Noel, Rosiin- 
dale, Massachusetts, suggests that in putting away standing 
matter it is well enough to lay it on a sheet, but where it is 
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moved repeatedly or kept standing for a long time it is apt to 
come to trouble. In 1885, Mr. Noel says he had occasion to 
send a number of pages to a printer each week. “I made a 
number of shoes of tough manila board, having a margin twice 
the type height. This margin was folded over to make the 
fold just type-high and secured at each corner with an eyelet 
near the lower edge, a stout cord being first placed within the 
fold. The corners were cut out before folding so that the bot- 
tom of the page sheet was exactly the size of the bottom of the 
type page. Put the page into the shoe with the marginal edges 
flat. Turn them up and tie the cord tightly at the corner in a 
bow-knot. If extra security is needed, tie another shoe over 
the type and tie it at the bottom, thus making a dustproof 
cover. I carried a page of type thus tied up from Boston to 
Florida and back again in a hand-bag and not a letter moved 
from its place.” 

Top VARNISH ON CoLorworK.— From R. C. W., Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania: “ Will you kindly let me know how the 
varnishing is done on samples A and C? Sample A was 
printed in New York; B was printed and varnished by me, 
but does not have the smooth finish of A and C. How should 
they be dried?” Answer—We do not know just what process 
was used on these Jabels. In some of the larger establish- 
ments the varnishing is done with the paper in a web, the 
paper passing through a series of rollers and then automatic- 
ally hung from the ceiling in platoons over steam pipes, slowly 
passing over the pipes until thoroughly dry, and then are cut 
or removed. A spirit or turpentine varnish is used, and is 
applied very thinly, sometimes with soft brushes. When the 
work is varnished in sheets the sheets are handled as large as 
possible and the drying process is similar to the above. Some 
run the varnish on printing-presses. Varnishing should be 
done in a heated room and the sheets dried by heat. The var- 
nish must be as thin as can be handled. Varnish procured 
from inkmakers sometimes can be improved by the addition 
of dammar varnish. Hard-finished paper (S. & S. C.) will give 
the best results. There are many difficulties to be overcome in 
this work — temperature, unruly varnish, ete.— for 
which it requires skill and experience. The varnish 
suited to the conditions will only be secured by experience and 
Varnishes all have their peculiarities. 


stock, 
best 


experimentation. 

ApjusTING Arr Sprines.—A. J. Glick, of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, writes: “I am working on a No. 6 Dispatch press run- 
ning at the rate of about twenty-five hundred impressions per 
hour, and I would like to find out the correct method of 
adjusting the air plungers; that is, how should they fit the air 
chambers when properly expanded, and how could I test them 
to see if they are correct? Should they snap when they leave 
the air chambers?” Answer.—The following is published by 
courtesy of the Babcock Printing Press Company: “ The 
plunger-heads for the air springs of the Dispatch, and for all 
other modern Babcock presses, are adjusted by the large hand- 
nut in the center of the plunger marked ‘A’ in the cut. Turn- 
ing this to the right, i. e., screwing it on, decreases the diam- 
eter of the plunger. Turning it to the left allows the springs 
in the plunger-head to expand the sections of the head, and in 
this way enlarge the leather packing. This makes the plunger 
fit tighter in the cylinder. The air cylinders are always bev- 
eled on the end, so that the muzzle is considerably larger, 
tapering in for about 1% inches. The plunger-head should 
not be expanded enough to make it necessary for the air cylin- 
der to compress the head materially when it enters the cylin- 
der; in other words, the plunger-head should be just as large 
as the main body of the air cylinder, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained. Anything above this causes unnecessary friction and 
tends to wear out the leather packing. The plungers are made 
air-tight by the pressure of the air against the edge of the 
leather packing, marked ‘B’ in the cut. This edge of the 
plunger-head must always enter the air cylinder first. We 


have known pressmen to put these plunger-heads on wrong 
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side out, in which case it is next to impossible to make them 
air-tight, and they never can be made to run satisfactorily. 
The leather should be oiled occasionally with neat’s-foot oil; 
any good oil will answer, but neat’s-foot is best. When the 
leather is soft and pliable the pressure of the air easily makes 
the plunger-head tight. Until the leather is in this condition, 
it is a good plan to spread the edge of the leather with the fin- 
gers, tending to make it larger. This helps the compressed air 
to get a better hold. There should be no “snap” in the action 
of these heads. We have known them to make a noise when 
they were being withdrawn from the air cylinder, because they 





were expanded too large, and were compressed when they 
went in, and, of course, as soon as they were withdrawn the 
sections which were forced out with the springs would snap 
in resuming their normal position. Again, if the head is not 
large enough it will leak, which makes a vacuum in the cylin- 
der, and there will be a ‘ pop’ as it is withdrawn. The round- 
head screws in the plunger-head should not be screwed up 
tight enough to prevent motion in the sections of the head. 
The springs are expected to make the head flexible, and if 
these round-head screws are screwed down hard the flexibil- 
ity is all gone. They should be just a little slack.” 
PATENTS. 

Another patent, No. 661,245, has been taken out by Charles 
G. Harris covering improvements in the Harris automatic 
press. The object is to always insure uniformity of frictional 
engagement between the coacting feed-rolls —as, for instance, 
when paper entered between two feed-rolls is of greater thick- 
ness than that between the other coacting elements the feed 
will be uniform. All the coacting elements of the feed-rolls 
are held in frictional engagement with the stock interposed 
between them, notwithstanding any variance in thickness in 
stock. 

In patent No. 661,378, Robert Miehle shows an improve- 
ment upon his well-known bed motion. The main object 
therein has been to devise a construction which will permit the 
shifting or sliding movement of the gear to take place at 
times when the gear is performing no work, so that such 
movements may be comparatively free from friction and easy 
of accomplishment. 

Ferdinand Wesel’s stereotype plateholder is shown in pat- 
ent No. 661,780. The bed of the press supports a large slotted 
base-piece, the slot serving to hold the clamps which retain 
the plates. 

Patent No. 661,924, by Sturges Whitlock and W. S. Huson, 
number of flat-bed printing 


covers a improvements in 


machines. 


WOULD PAY 50 CENTS PER COPY. 

Weare readers of THE INLAND Printer. Have been getting 
it from our news-dealers for the last two years and would not 
do without it if it cost 50 cents per copy.—Koontz Brothers, 
Commercial Printers, Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania. 





























ANNUAL DINNER OF THE EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT. 


Half a hundred members and guests of the Detroit Employ- 
ing Printers’ and Publishers’ Association sat down to the 
third annual banquet of the association, given at the Fellow- 
craft Club, on Wednesday evening, December 5. After the 
bountiful repast had been disposed of, John Taylor, the presi- 
dent, conveyed a welcome to the guests in a very neat address. 
“ Fellow-millionaires,” the salutation made famous at the 
Typothetz banquet in Kansas City, was used with good effect 
by Mr. Taylor, and the guests certainly looked the title. Mr. 
Taylor felicitated the members upon the good feeling prevail- 
ing among the master printers of Detroit and spoke encour- 
agingly of the success achieved by the association. He 
referred very feelingly to the demise of three of the members 
during the year, touching particularly upon the memory of the 
late Harry Winn, who was chairman of the banquet commit- 
tee of a year ago. Thomas H. Matthews, of Eby & Matthews, 
and George M. Gregory, of the Richmond & Backus Company, 
were the other members whose faces were missed at the 
annual gathering. Mr. Taylor concluded his address by the 
announcement that in lieu of the customary speeches, the com- 
mittee had this year provided a vaudeville entertainment for 
the guests. An adjournment was then taken into the adjoin- 
ing auditorium, where a first-class performance, lasting until 
early in the morning, was enjoyed. Those present at the gath- 
ering were: 

Thomas Smith, Thomas Smith Press; John F. Eby, Eby 
& Stubbs; W.H. Ranney; Theodore L. Backus, president the 
Richmond & Backus Company; Edward C. Suckert and Julius 
A. Suckert, William Suckert’s Sons; Frank Feldman, Dress- 
kell-Jupp Paper Company; Charles S. Roehm, Jr., Charles S. 
Roehm & Sons; A. Wannfried, Queen City Printing Ink Com- 
pany, Cincinnati; H. T. Cliff, Cliff & Higgins; W. H. Speaker, 
Speaker Printing Company; FE. T. Gillett, Moser-Bur- 
gess Paper Company, Chicago; Charles F. Backus, the Rich- 
mond & Backus Company; W. C. Jupp, Dresskell-Jupp Paper 
Company; Thomas Higgins, Cliff & Higgins; James Hen- 
drick, Dresskell-Jupp Paper Company; Edward N. Hines, 
Speaker Printing Company; Harry Normandin, Winn & 
Hammond; J. Edward Liggett, The Richmond & Backus 
Company; Charles J. Johnson, John F. Eby & Co.; A. C. 
Ransom, Ault & Wiborg Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. W. 
Morrison, Morrison Printing Company; A. E. Stevens, treas- 
urer Paige & Chope Company; Theodore S. Hanna, Diem & 
Wing Paper Company; J. G. Starling, Graham Printing Com- 
pany; Charles T. Goewey, Whiting Paper Company; Jim H. 
Cousins, Cousins Paper Company; William A. Raynor, Ray- 
nor & Taylor; Hy H. Holland, Schober Printing & Station- 
ery Company; D. H. Graham, Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago; 
W. E. Barie and J. H. Gould, the Richmond & Backus Com- 
pany; George William Beatty, Central Ohio Paper Company; 
F. R. Watson, Parke, Davis & Co.; A. F. Peck, Beecher, Peck 
& Lewis; George F. Kenny; Theodore E. J. Quinby, Record 
Printing Company; M. M. Daniels, American Type Founders 
Company; Thomas Williamson, Detroit Free Press Printing 
Company; Levi F. Eaton, Peninsular Engraving Company; 
Fred H. McClure, American Type Founders Company, Cleve- 
land; T. W. Barry and A. V. Phister, Record Printing Com- 
pany; E. A. Meiser, Detroit Free Press; John Taylor, Ray- 
nor & Taylor; P. N. Bland, Detroit Journal; Charles W. 
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Lloyd, the Richmond & Backus Company; Rev. W. S. Sayres; 
Arthur J. Gervais, Paige & Chope Company; Edward Beck, 
THE INLAND Printer; Harry E. Beecher, Beecher, Peck & 
Lewis; Charles F. Bornman, John Bornman & Son; T. F. 
Willis, Chatfield & Woods Company, Cincinnati; J. P. Miner, 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler; Robert Williamson, Detroit 
Pree Press Printing Company. 





TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA. 
BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 
NO. VI.— DAVID BRUCE. 
HE subject of this sketch was certainly a remarkable 
man, one possessed of qualities which overcome every 
obstacle and lead to success. Every occupation or 


business in which he engaged — and his life was a varied one— 
enlisted all his powers, and he did not abandon anything until 
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‘THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH." 


From collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Il 


he had mastered all its details. David Bruce was born Novem 
ber 12, 1770, in the town of Wick, County of Caithness, Scot 
land. His parents were farmers, but the father, thinking him 
self oppressed by the “laird,” removed to Edinburgh, with a 
numerous family and crippled finances. It was his intention 
to have gone to America, but the sacrifices of his removal from 
Wick were so great that he had to abandon the idea. 

At an early age young David Bruce succeeded in getting 
himself apprenticed to learn the art of printing at the King’s 
printing-office in Edinburgh. This was not until he had been 
to sea and suffered through impressment for a short term in 
the channel fleet under Lord Howe, with no good impression 
of his country’s navy. He served his full time as an appren 
tice to the printer’s trade, after which he determined to try his 
fortunes in the United States, the plan having the approval of 
his parents, and he reached New York in the spring of 17093. 
He found employment at once as a pressman on a daily paper. 
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New York at that time had a population of but 40,000, and the 
printing trade was at a low ebb. American printers depended 
solely on importations of type from England and Scotland, 
and most of the ink and paper were obtained from the same 
source. The attempts at manufacture were crude and both 
paper and ink produced here were poor in quality. 

The following year, 1794, Mr. Bruce found employment in 
Philadelphia, in the office of Hall & Sellers, who had suc- 
ceeded to the business of Franklin & Hall. Feeling that the 
United States offered opportunities for young men, he sent for 
his younger brother, John, but not before he had been drafted 
by Government and sent to join the army in Egypt. The 
parents were distressed with this loss, and fearing a repetition 
when the next son, George, should reach a suitable age, they 
sent him to Philadelphia. David thus had the care and respon- 
sibility of his younger brother, but at once found a place 
where he was apprenticed to the printer’s trade. Meanwhile 
he had married, and had the added responsibility of a grow- 
ing family. The two brothers continued in Philadelphia for 
several years, when New York seemed to offer attractions for 
journeymen printers, and they repaired thither. 

In 1806 they commenced business on their own account. 
after the printing of Lavoiser’s 


was made 


venture 


This 
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to typefounding and stereotyping. The partnership with 
Edwin Starr was of short duration, so the brothers, David and 
George, found themselves with a typefoundry on hand and a 
limited knowledge of the business. Their energy and ability 
conquered every obstacle, and the business steadily grew. 
Their first specimen-book appeared in 1815, and in 1822 David 
withdrew from the business and retired to a farm in New Jer- 
sey. Two years later (in 1824) he again engaged in type- 
founding, but his energies were directed more to improvement 
in the methods, and he experimented on a typecasting machine. 
He again retired to his farm, where he lived in luxury to the 
end of his days. Mr. Bruce died at the house of his son, David 
Bruce, Jr., in Brooklyn, March 15, 1857, at the age of eighty- 


seven. 





APPEAL TO LITHOGRAPHERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, CANADA AND SOUTH AMERICA, 


The following communication has been submitted with a 
request that it be published in full: 

“We, the lithographic engravers and designers, and the 
lithographic artists of New York city, each combined in strong 
fraternal and codperative league with the process engravers, 
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“ Chemistry ” was offered them by the publishers. Having no 
office, nor the means of purchasing one, they hired the use of 
a font of type for the purpose. At that time no printer in 
America was using a standing press for dry-pressing sheets, 
and the Messrs. Bruce introduced one. The results were so 
satisfactory that publishers gave them all the work they could 
handle. 

In 1812 David Bruce recognized the importance of stereo- 
typing, and determined to add that business to printing. He 
took passage to England to acquire a knowledge of the new 
trade, but found to his disappointment the secret was closely 
guarded by its inventor. However, he learned something from 
an individual who had been employed by Fowless, of Glasgow, 
and returning to New York he began a series of experiments. 
He constructed on his own plans the necessary apparatus, and 
in 1814-15 the first two sets of plates of a bourgeois New Tes- 
tament and a nonpareil school Bible made in America were 
produced. The machine for planing the backs of the plates, to 
make them of uniform thickness and level, was invented by 
David Bruce, and but one plate in the entire set required a 
slight overlay. This was a most important invention, and at 
once overcame the chief difficulty. 

When D. & G. Bruce began stereotyping, typefounders 
imagined it would seriously interfere with their business, so 
they were not inclined to furnish the high spaces and quad- 
rats wanted. This induced the firm to turn their thoughts 
to typefounding, and a partnership with Edwin Starr was 


arranged. This new field at once opened possibilities not 


dreamed of in the printing business, and they gradually aban- 
doned printing for typefounding. This was in 1815, and before 
the end of 1816 they were devoting all their time and energies 


steel and copperplate engravers, lithographic printers, etc., all 
organized for the purpose of closer communion between mem- 
bers of the craft, as well as to foster feelings of harmony and 
friendship, deriving mutual business benefit and information 
from each other, and further understanding that THe INLAND 
PRINTER is universally recognized in the printing craft as 
a graphic journal of the widest circulation and most authori- 
tative tone, adopt this means of reaching all the members of 
the craft by inserting this letter in its columns, and appealing 
thereby to all interested to form branches in other centers of 
lithography to codperate with their respective bodies in New 
York city, and thus form a harmonious and concerted action 
among all members of the profession, from the stone-grinder, 
pressman, engraver, artist, transferrer, up to the salesman, 
tending to improve the quality of work, the establishment of 
just scales and and a conscientious understanding 
between employer and employe, all in the spirit of the 
advanced thought everywhere discernible in the matters of 
human progress and endeavor. All those who have any views 
or communications in regard to or in reference to the subject 
in question will receive prompt attention by addressing Will- 
iam Miller, 336 Flatbush avenue, Brooklyn, New York.” 


rates 





THE INLAND PRINTER IN AUSTRALIA, 

Your journal I consider is the best of its kind produced 
and does not savor so much of the advertising of printers’ fur- 
nishers and typefounders as usual in English journals, but 
contains solid and useful reading matter, while the display 
ads. are works of art in themselves.—E. Newlands, Manager, 
The Atlas Press, Melbourne, Australia. 















































BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of job-work, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

_ Movern Letterpress Desicns.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

_PracticaL Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
mation for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Cloth, $1. 

D1aGraMs oF Imposition.— By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather. 50 cents. 

Contests IN TyPpoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

ConTEsts In TypoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

_ Campste’s Vest-pocket Estimate Bank Boox.— By John W. Camp- 
sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter 
into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. ‘ 

Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “ —— the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

Mopvern Type Dispray.—The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent compositor should possess. Size 7% by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents. 
postpaid. 


F. R. Amprose, Hillsboro, Ohio.— Brochure neat and good 
as to display. 

H. J. Weicner, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
artistic and attractive. 

S. Means, Clarkton, North Carolina.— Note-head quite 
neat and well displayed. 

R. P. Witson, Halstead, Kansas.—Cover-page well designed 
and effectively displayed. 

W. A. SHOEMAKER, Myersdale, Pennsylvania.— Poster well 
and forcefully displayed. 

Frep W. Stark, Chicago, Illinois—— Stationery specimens 
all first-class. Your bill-head, specimen No. 1, which we repro- 
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duce, is very commendable for its neatness, good balance, cor- 
rect display and dignified simplicity. 

Cuartes W. Rerzer, Rochester, Pennsylvania.— Do not 
employ such large type on your commercial specimens. It is a 
mistake to take up the space on your headings in this manner. 
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The Barnett dodger is well and effectively displayed. It is 
your best specimen. 


S. B. Newman & Co., Knoxville, Tennessee.— December 
blotter neat and to the point. 

D. B. Lanois, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.— Blotter good as to 
design. Wording appropriate. 

R. A. LueptrKxe, Toledo, Ohio.— Specimens excellent in 
every respect and quite attractive. 

T. Encar Wuirte, Columbia, Pennsylvania.—We reproduce 
the reprint copy of the Columbia School Board title-page, 


specimen No: 2, also the same page as reset by you, specimen 


No. 3. The contrast is too marked to need comment. The 
1899 1900 
Officers and 
1900. 1901. 
Members.... 
Officers and 
THE Members of the 
s 
(climbia Columbia 
n School Board. 
School Beard, 
Ly ——a 


Par, EACHERS and Their Salaries 
i and the Books Used in the 
Teachers and Their Salaries, Schools. 
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COLUMBIA, PA 
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No. 2. No. 3. 


No. 3 specimen would have been better had 1-point black-face 
rule been employed for the border. 

GeorceE W. O’Neat, Greensboro, North Carolina.— Speci- 
mens all artistic and very attractive. 

A. S. WERREMEYER, St. Louis, Missouri.—Type employed on 
cards is too large. Folder creditable. 

W. F. 
your envelope corner, specimen No. 4. 
displayed, also good as to plan. 


3LACKWELL, Jackson, Tennessee—We reproduce 
It is very neat and well 
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No. 4. 


Liste R. Morenouse, Washington, Iowa.— Specimens all 
neat, good as to design and attractive. 

3ETZ & Orr, East Liverpool, Ohio.— Blotter very attractive 
and artistic. It should prove a winner. 

Lewis L. Graves, Pomona, California.— Specimens neat, 
well balanced and correctly whited out. 

M. B. 
are certainly very artistic and up to date. 


3RETSCHNEIDER, Cleveland, Ohio.—Your specimens 


W. G. Sarnspury, Gladwin, Michigan.— Specimens neat 
and very creditable as to plan and display. 

E. W. Jose, Little Rock, Arkansas.— Specimens neat and 
creditable, both as to design and composition. 

James F. McManon, Crestline, Ohio.— Blotter and letter- 
head very neat, well displayed and attractive. 





W. M. SuumaAker, Holdrege, Nebraska.—The card is quite 
well displayed, but we do not think the balance very good. The 


‘ 
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whiting out is also faulty. It is top-heavy, caused by needless 
white space at the bottom. 

FrANK BErTHERMAN, Providence, Rhode Island.— Speci- 
mens effectively displayed and good as to design. 

Greorce Rowe, Hawera, New Zealand.—Your brochure is 
effectively displayed and very neat and attractive 

Cuartes L. Jounson, Palmer, Massachusetts.— Neatness 
and good display are evidenced on your specimens. 

O. L. Lititston, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—We repro- 
duce the Arny folder page, specimen No. 5. It is well 
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designed, effectively displayed, and good as to balance and 
whiting out. Cover-page artistic and attractive. 

Sot Otson, Ames, Iowa.— Card and note-head both excel- 
lent. The display, plan, balance and whiting out are commend- 
able. 

GrorcGe E. CoapMAN, Rochester, New York.—Your speci- 
mens are all good. They are attractive, well displayed and 
neat. 

W. H. & M. B. Towner, Hammond, Wisconsin.— Speci- 
mens very neat, well balanced and dignified as to plan and dis- 
play. 

JosepH H. Encianp, Baker City, Oregon—We reproduce 
your Firemen’s Ball window card. The only criticism we have 
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to make is that the date line is not prominent enough. The 
card is both artistic and attractive. It is shown as specimen 
No. 6. 

JosepH A. Monrtertore, Belfast, Maine—yYour blotters are 
all very attractive and well displayed. While your stationery 
headings are neat, yet they are not out of the ordinary. Type 


employed on the Wheeler heading is much too large. Break 
up your display and do not use too large type. 

R. H. Dippy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—We reproduce 
one of your card specimens, No. 7. It is artistic as to plan, 
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well displayed and attractive. Other specimens of superior 
quality. 

Wit O. Upton, Placerville, California— Specimens good 
as to design, well balanced and correctly whited out. 

B. F. Huntrneton, Platteville, Wisconsin—Your Minstrel 
program is excellent. The cover is artistic and the ad. display 
good. 

Monr & Carter, Bellefontaine, Ohio.— Blotters unique and 
attractive. We are not surprised to learn that they bring in 
trade. 

KEYSTONE Press, Portsmouth, Ohio.—Your latest blotter is 
a good one. We reproduce it, specimen No. 8. The words 
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Recognizing a good thing, we have secured the agenc for the “FOX” 

Typewriter Ask us questions @bout this machine s 3 9.4 
No. 8. 


“You can figure on getting good returns” and “ The Keystone 
Press” were printed in red. Balance in black ink. 

H. M. Wuiremore, Chicago, Illinois——Your cover-page set 
in italic is certainly very attractive and excellently well dis- 
played. 

H. R. Lanois, Rock Creek, Ohio—You have no reason to 
be ashamed of your specimens. We consider them very neat 
and creditable. 

C. B. Lancan, Austin, Texas.— Specimens all artistic as to 
plan, also well and effectively displayed. We reproduce one of 
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your letter-heads, specimen No. 9. It is a very attractive 
heading. 

Epwarp R. Armitace, Chicago, Illinois —Your title-page is 
better and more up to date than the reprint copy. Very neat 
and well planned. 

SPRINGER PRINTING Company, San Francisco, California.— 
The script line on your letter-head is not in good taste. The 
heavy ornaments on each side of the street address line are out 
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of place. They are too heavy and we regard their employment 
in this manner, especially in conjunction with light-face type, 
in bad form. 

Watter W. Morey, Morristown, New Jersey.—Your speci- 
mens evidence good taste and considerable originality. They 
are very creditable. 

Georce W. Durry, Grand Island, Nebraska — Program neat 
and good as to display. Envelope corner too much cut up with 
rules. Note-head neat. 





CuHarLes D. ScHOONMAKER, McHenry, Illinois.— Specimens 
all neat, well displayed and good as to plan. We reproduce one 
of your statement headings, specimen No. 10. In spite of the 
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fact that there was a vast amount of matter to contend with, 
this heading is well displayed and commendable for its neat- 
ness and good display. 

L. W. Hunter, Irvington, New Jersey—Your specimens 
marked “D” and “E” are your most artistic examples of dis- 
play. Your work is all creditable. 

L. B. Aupicer, Knoxville, Tennessee.—The only criticism 
we have to make on your blotter is that it is too large. The 
idea is unique and the work good. 

Ep F. Coiiins, Wakefield, Massachusetts Your reset 
specimens all show decided improvements over reprint copies. 
Display, whiting out and balance good. 

STANDARD PrINnTERS, Reinbeck, IJowa.—We reproduce your 
pony statement, specimen No. 11. While the plan is good, the 
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accorded “ Manufacturer of.” “Fine Cigars” and the firm 
name are the most important items to display. The ornamen- 
tation on the specimen marked “ D” is in bad form and should 
not have been employed. Other specimens creditable. 

Roscozt THompson, Ransom, Michigan.— No, you do not 
send too many specimens. Six is about the proper number. 
Your specimens are all neat and well displayed. 

SamuEeL M. Wirson, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—The 
composition on the cover of your catalogue of furs is not good. 
The display is faulty. Too much prominence is accorded the 
line “ Manufacturers and Importers,’ and not enough to the 
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firm name. Your other specimens are very creditable, espe- 
cially so considering your equipment. The presswork on the 
half-tones is good. 

Epcar J. Wicke, Richmond, Virginia.—You 
deserve credit for the improvements you have made over your 
reprint copy. Every job shows a decided improvement. 


certainly 


R. E. Wirey, Hartford, Connecticut—We think the cut on 
your bill-head out of place on stationery headings. It would be 
all right for a circular or blotter, but not suitable for other 
work. 

H. A. Hotes, 


excellent. 


3rockton, Massachusetts.—Your blotters are 
Display neat and forceful, color schemes harmoni- 
ous and pleasing. Other specimens good as to design and well 
displayed. 

Frep W. BENNINGTON, Cassville, Missouri—Your speci- 
mens are very creditable and show marked improvement over 
your reprint copies. You are on the right track and will suc- 
ceed in your work. 

CuHaArLES M, BEerRKHEIMER, Connellsville, Pennsylvania.— 
Your card is not out of the ordinary. For the purpose 
intended, we do not like it. For cards of this kind we prefer 
a modest, dignified card. 

Harry W. Kiess_inc, Hamilton, Ohio.—The Niles-Bement- 
Pond catalogue is certainly a very artistic one in every respect. 
It is a piece of work that you may well feel proud of. We 
reproduce your title-page, specimen No. 12. This is excellent 
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as to plan and good as to display. The address line is a trifle 
too prominent. Had you placed “ U. S. A.” in the line with 
name of State, the appearance would have been better. The 
whiting out and balance are good. Other specimens excellent. 

A. E. CuapMan, San Francisco, California— Considerable 
improvement is manifest over reprint copy of Maclean letter- 
head. We have no doubt that you do the best you can with the 
material at your command. 

WititrAm B. Braprorp, Portland, Maine—The only criti- 
cism we have to make on the title-page of your dance program 
is that the type employed is a trifle too large for work of this 
class. Otherwise it is very good. 

Stewart's Printrnc House, Winston, North Carolina.— 
The plan of your blotter is very good, also the wording, but we 
do not like the display. There are too many display lines and 
too many of them printed in red. 

dl Simeadl 
neat and creditably displayed. 
head as well as we do the old one. 
pamphlet is artistic in every respect. 


Merritt, Hattiesburg, Mississippi Specimens all 
We do not like your new letter- 
Cover for the City School 


E. L. Surron, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin.—The half-tone on 
the Friday card is well printed. There are too many type faces 
employed on the Helmer statement and the heading has a very 
crowded appearance, due in a great measure to the litho-tint 
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design, which is much too large for the size of heading. Your 
specimens are only ordinary. You should design your work on 
more modern and approved lines. 

A. E. Huts, Logan, Ohio.— Specimens certainly very cred- 
itable as to plan and display. Improvement is evidenced on 
reset jobs. The plan of the Harden envelope corner has 
already been illustrated in these columns. 

McRoy Printinc Company, Fayetteville, Arkansas——The 
Ozark is very good as to general plan and make-up. The cover 
is well designed, but the appearance is somewhat marred owing 
to imperfect presswork. The ads. are not good. 

JoHN BorNMAN & Son, Detroit, Michigan Mr. Buhrer, 
Republican county treasurer of Wayne County, certainly 
believes in up-to-date advertising methods. His campaign was 
conducted on the most novel and unique and business-like 
methods we have ever seen employed. The series of advertise- 
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ments gotten up by you for this purpose are artistic, attractive 
and very forcefully displayed. They are a credit to the candi- 
date and to yourselves as well. There were fourteen ads. in 
the series and every one a gem. We reproduce two of the 
series, specimens Nos. 13 and 14. 

H. E. Haccerr, Hawera, New Zealand.—Your best speci- 
men is the catalogue cover of the Hawera Public Library. It 
is an excellent piece of composition, fully up to date as to plan 
and display. Your other specimens are very creditable. 

L. H>2over, Franklin, Tennessee.—Bennett & Campbell reset 
heading is much better than the reprint copy. They evidently 
do not know an up-to-date heading. In every instance you have 
made an improvement over the reprint copy. Your specimens 
are very creditable. 

Frep N. DuNHAM, White, South Dakota.— Statement and 
note-head good as to plan, but the effect would have been bet- 
ter had you employed a I-point black-face rule, instead of the 
light-face rule, for your borders. Ornamentation on envelope 
corner in bad taste. 

E. G. Puetps, Ada, Indian Territory—Your card is very 
neat and effectively displayed. The plan, balance and whiting 
out are good. Your envelope corner is not good. A small, 
neat panel, on the plan of one of the panels on your card, 
would be much better. 

Tuomas W. Apams, Raleigh, North Carolina Specimens 
for reproduction must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper. We are sorry that your black-and-white proof of reset 
title-page was not suitable for reproduction. Your other speci- 
mens are excellent as to design and composition. 

Cuarces Rotorr, St. Louis, Missouri—Your large and 
varied parcel of specimens shows that you have made consider- 
able progress since you submitted the last specimens for criti- 
cism. We can only review so large a number of specimens col- 
lectively. They are uniformly good and very creditable. 

GrorcGe W. PeckHam & Son, San Jose, California.— Bent- 
rule work is out of date, and while your A. O. U. W. letter- 
head is neat, yet we believe it would have been more up to 
date and better had you omitted the bent rules and set it on 
a more modern plan. Diagonal-set and curved lines have no 


charm for us. They are time-eaters in every department. Do 


not employ them, unless specially ordered, and then be sure to 
charge the customer an additional price. 

Epwarp Herotp, Seneca, Kansas.— Cover-page for by-laws 
is well designed and attractive, but the title-page is bad. We 
do not approve of the bent-rule work. Mead and Wemple 
headings too fancy, and are set on the old “ long-line-short- 
line” plan. The Campbell heading is the best heading in your 
collection. 

Ip—EAL Novetty Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
Letter-head not up to date as to plan. Too much rule and 
meaningless ornamentation. The separation of wording at 
right-hand side, in order to secure a balance, is a bad plan. 
Never sacrifice the sense of a sentence or paragraph in order 
to secure a balance. 

E. B. Wootsey, Corning, Iowa.—In the future, when you 
send the reprint copies of jobs, please do not write over the 
printing. We would have reproduced the Shafer headings had 
it not been for the writing over the reprint copy. Your speci- 
mens all show improvement over the reprint copies. Work 
very neat and creditable. Blotter good. 

C. A. GAmMnon, Cherryfield, Maine.—The best thing you can 
do is to buy a copy of “ Modern Type Display,” published by 
The Inland Printer Company. Get it and study the designs. 
We can tell from the appearance of your work that you would 
improve your work greatly with a little coaching such as you 
would get from this book. Your work is as yet crude. 

Wa ttTeER REDFIELD, Shenandoah, Iowa.— Endeavor program 
good as to plan. Could have been improved by placing the 
words “ Baptist Church” in one line and the name of town 
immediately underneath it. Place both lines in the center of 
measure underneath the main display. Make these lines same 
length as main display. Set the motto in smaller type and 
do not stair-step it. 

Gem Printinc Company, Natchez, Mississippi—We do not 
approve the use of curved lines, and do not like your blotter 
with the curved display line. Curved lines cost money — too 
much money for the effect produced. They are trouble-breed- 
ers. Do not use them. Your other blotter is all right. Other 
specimens only ordinary, with the exception of your letter- 
head, which is all right. 

Frank A. LincoLn, Chicago Heights, Illinois—We repro- 
duce the Democratic Committee letter-head. It will be noticed 
that there is a vast amount of matter to contend with. This 
letter-head is excellent and up to date as to plan. It is also 
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well displayed. We have a criticism to make on it. The head- 
ing should have been eighteen points deeper. This would have 
permitted the leading of the committeemen’s names with 
I-point leads. The matter in the right-hand panel looks 
crowded. The above plan would have overcome the difficulty. 
Other specimens neat and well displayed. 

F. M. Kennepy, La Fayette, Alabama.—While the plan of 
the Nautilus Club brochure is good, yet you could have 
improved it by omitting the ornaments and also the catch-line 
“of the.” In work on this plan, we find that catch-lines are a 
decided nuisance. We get rid of them by making decidedly 
short sentences. The way we would have worded this copy 
is: “Annual Announcement. Nautilus Club. La Fayette, Ala- 
bama.” We would have made the top panel the same size as 
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the bottom panel. Place the first sentence in top panel, next 
sentence in middle panel and address in lower panel. Also set 
the address line in 12-point, because 18-point is too large. The 
type on title-page is entirely too large and also too black for 
this class of work. The presswork on the inside pages is not at 
all creditable. 

B. WatteR RapciirFe, Macon, Georgia.— Folder neat, artis- 
tic and attractive. We are pleased to note the improvement 
you made in resetting the letter-head specimen. You should 
endeavor to send us clearly printed copies in black ink on white 
paper. We can not successfully make etchings from copy that 
is not sharp and clearly printed. Your proof, being taken 
roughly, is not at all suitable for the purpose of reproduction. 

Henry F. Cook, Frostburg, Maryland.—We like the spirit 
of your letter. It shows that you are anxious to learn, even 
though criticisms are adverse. You are inclined to employ too 
much border on your work. Had you set the matter at the 
top of your note-head in smaller type and placed twelve points 
more space between the top portion and the name of paper, the 
heading would look much better. This is your best specimen. 

C. L. Powers, Westfield, Massachusetts.— Envelope corner 
and your card very neat and good as to display. We reproduce 
the Cole bill-head, specimen No. 16. This heading is faulty. 
Aside from being set on the old “long-line-short-line ” plan, 
the employment of the outline type gives undue prominence to 
the agency business Mr. Cole is engaged in. We have repeat- 
edly called attention to this practice, and we reproduce this 
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specimen merely to show the contrast. We advise you to get 
away from the old plan of “long-line-short-line.” Break up 
the display and employ panels in which to place the items not 
intended to be prominently displayed. 

T. L. Maute, Aberdeen, South Dakota.— On work of the 
class in which your ads. appeared, we do not think it advisable 
to spend too much time. While the ads. do not possess any 
particular merit, yet we think them good enough for the pur- 
pose for which they were set. The chief object of the com- 
positor should be to have the ads. so displayed as to form a 
contrast when viewed collectively. We think the ads. properly 
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displayed, but they lack contrast and have an appearance of 
“ sameness.” 


Mo. WEIXELBAUM, Springfield, Ohio.—The Mitchell card is 
better than the Wescott example. The chief objection we have 
to both cards is the ragged appearance of the reading matter at 
the right and left hand sides of the main display. The Schmidt 
note-head has the same fault. This heading would have been 
better had you placed the line “ Eagle Drug Store” under the 
name of proprietor. Then omit the horizontal rules forming 
the top and bottom panels and worked in the matter contained 
in the lower panel with that in the panel at left-hand side. 

Bert P. Mitt, Correctionville, Iowa—The Sioux Valley 
Milling Company statement heading is not properly whited out. 
A size smaller type should have been employed for the line 
“Merchant Millers” and the names of proprietors should have 
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been smaller. The extra white space at top of heading should 
be utilized and more liberal whiting out indulged in. As to the 
Wesley heading, we would advise shortening the panel, omit- 
ting the ornaments. Then use a much smaller size type 
(6-point of same series) for the words “ Staple and Fancy,” 
and immediately underneath this, in the center of the line, 
place the word “Groceries” in the same type now employed. 
Then place the bottom line, set in smaller type, in the panel 
now occupied by the ornaments. We reproduce this heading, 
specimen No. 17, in order that all readers may have the benefit 
of criticism. 

J. A. RucGaser, Chicago, Illinois—While your blotter is not 
bad, we do not consider it very effective. Instead of enumer- 
ating everything you can print, it would be better to place in 
the panel now occupied by this wording a simple paragraph 
about like this: “ Let Rugaber do your printing. You will get 
your work when it is promised. You will be agreeably sur- 
prised at his charges and the quality of his work.” We do not 
believe in singing the same song every time. Get out new 
blotters every month. If you have calendars to sell, talk cal- 
endars. Take up some new subject each month. Go after the 
trade on some one thing each time. 

Earte Low, Evanston, Illinois.— Considering your age and 
experience your work is very creditable. It shows that you 
must have talent for the work. There is one thing that you 
must learn and that is the proper prominence of your display 
lines. On the Piersen envelope we see you have accorded the 
street address, telephone number and name of town exactly the 
same prominence. This is wrong. The name of the town 
should be most prominent, then the street number, with the 
telephone number considerably smaller. You did not make the 
word “Furnisher” prominent enough. Probably the envelope 
was responsible for rules showing white. Sometimes envelopes 
vary at the seams, which nearly always causes trouble. 

WittiAM SHATTUCK, Granby, Connecticut——As you are 
doubtless aware, the estimating department has been discon- 
tinued, and therefore we decline to make the estimate you ask 
for. In regard to the perforating rules cutting your rollers, 
the remedy is a simple one. Turn the form around so as to 
make the perforating rules run horizontally instead of verti- 
cally. In other words, lock up the form so that the perforating 
rules will occupy the same position in the chase that the rollers 
do in the roller frame. If the stock is deemed unhandy to feed 
in this manner, instead of cutting it 3!%4 by 5% inches, cut it 
7 by 5% and either change the feed guides or work and turn 
the sheet, which would give the same result in the end. 
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BY FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON. 


The old night police reporter had filled his pipe carefully. 
Then he adjusted the blue flame of a match, drew in a long 
breath and blew out a white cloud of smoke with great satis- 
faction. 

“You never can tell,” said he, “when you are going to 
stumble against a big story.” 

The old reporter paused, but no one said anything, for 
when he started in this way he always had something on his 
mind and it was generally entertaining. Then he resumed: 

“Also, you can never tell when one of these fat-witted 
policemen who wouldn’t recognize a good newspaper story if 
he saw it coming up the street in an automobile, labeled and 
escorted by a brass band, are going to suddenly spring a sensa- 
tion on you without note of warning. Why, I guess none of 
you fellows were around when Jake Reese of the Sun got his 
big beat off the captain in the Mulberry Street Station. I was 
a kid then in the business myself. Jake was doing night police 
on the New York Tribune. He was making the last round for 
the night. It had been awfully dull—not a smell of news. 
More for the sake of form than because he expected to get 
anything he said to the captain: 

“*Anything new, old man?’ 

“The captain had his feet up on the desk and was pulling 
away at a big cigar. 

“*Naw,’ drawled he, ‘ain’t a thing goin’ on, and Jake 
moved off toward the door. All the other boys had ducked. 

“* Good night, old man,’ said he. ‘Guess I'll go.’ 

“He was just about closing the door when the old captain 
said kind of careless like, as if he were ashamed to give up 
such an insignificant piece of information: ‘Oh, you might 
make a little item about A. T. Stewart's body being stolen. I’ve 
sent half a dozen men out on it.’ 

“Jake Reese’s heart bumped up against his collar button, 
but he swallowed it again and came back at the old captain in 
an indifferent manner : 

“‘Oh, I’ll make a paragraph of it if I can get it in— much 
obliged.’ 

“*Ves,’ said the captain; ‘’taint worth more than a few 
lines, and his head was swelled with the belief that he knew 
how to size up news along with the best of ’em. 

“But when he saw his item in the New York Tribune the 
next morning he opened his eyes. It was the biggest para- 
graph he ever saw. The Tribune put every man in reach on 
the story and had one of the cleanest beats that was ever 
turned out in the city of New York.” 
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Did you ever hear of the jokesmiths? 

When you see those bright little paragraphs stuck in here 
and there in the newspapers you never think that somebody 
had to get them up. But they did. They are originated by the 
jokesmith — hold on! Not originated, but revamped, patched 
up, cooked over. There hasn’t been a new joke since Joseph’s 
brothers put him in the pit remarking that it was a fine open- 
ing for a young man. Even Joe Miller warmed over his jokes. 

But your professional jokesmith is an expert. A thrifty 
housewife will turn a pair of pants twice and think she is doing 
a smart thing, but your wise jokesmith will turn a joke a 
dozen times and then dry it and put it by for a rainy day. 

“ Billy ” Walsh, who is now on the New York Herald, has 
a cabinet full of jokes fully classified so that he can turn out 


any number of jokes to order on the shortest possible notice. 
For instance, if the editor says: “I'd like a half column of 
jokes on the mother-in-law,” Walsh goes to his cabinet, runs 
down the alphabetical list, and there you are. Why, there are 
mother-in-law jokes to burn. If Adam had had a mother-in- 
law he would have made a joke about her. To show how easy 
it is for these professional jokesmiths, a case in point may be 
given. They have reduced their trade to a science and they 
have a fixed formula for each brand of jokes, just like a table 
of logarithms. They think up a subject, apply the indicated 
treatment, as the doctors say, and that is all there is to it. 
Now, this.is the way that the back-action joke is manufactured 
in job lots. by main strength, so to speak: 

“Madam,” said the magistrate, scowling at the trembling 
prisoner, “the officer says he found your three small children 
entirely alone in the house. The baby had scalded itself, the 
next infant had fallen down stairs, and the little girl had swal- 
lowed a tack. It is the worst case of neglect I ever heard of. 
Where were you and what were you doing?” “ Please, sir,” 
faltered the unhappy woman, “ I —I was attending a mother’s 
meeting.” 

Now take this same style of treatment and apply it to any- 
thing you like and it comes out just as easy. Here is the same 
thing turned around, like the thrifty mother turns the boy’s 
pants: 

The doctor looked grave. “ You have a delicate constitu- 
tion,” he said, “and must carefully avoid inhaling any germs. 
Keep away from all dirty localities and filth and rubbish.” 
“Rest easy, sir, I never goes near ’em,” said the patient, earn- 
estly. ‘Indeed, I’m glad to hear it. By the way, what is your 
business?” “I’m a city garbage inspector, sir.” 

You see it’s easy. Anybody can be a jokesmith. Ranny 
Lewis, who sells more jokes than any other job-lot jokesmith 
in the country, says its easier than lying. 


eo ee 


Henry Romeike is the proprietor of a press-clipping bureau 
in New York. Romeike is very enterprising and keeps a con- 
stant lookout for new business. Every time a new author 
appears on the horizon of the literary world Romeike is after 
him with a circular letter. Not long ago R. H. Russell, the 
publisher, issued a reprint of “The Life and Death of Mr. 
Badman,” by John Bunyan. Mr. Bunyan was also the author 
of that popular book called “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” As 
soon as the book came out Mr. Romeike began sending in cir- 
culars and letters addressed as follows: 

JOHN BUNYAN, ESQ., 
Care R. H. Russell, 
51 West Twenty-ninth street, New York. 

Enclosed were letters to the effect that he should like to do 
business with Mr. Bunyan in the way of furnishing him with 
clippings from newspapers containing criticisms and notices of 
his new book. Joln Bunyan does not know what he missed 
by dying a couple hundred years or so ago. 


The other night the newspaper men of New York who 
formerly lived in Chicago had a dinner at the “ Black Cat,” in 
West Twenty-eighth street. About seventy-five sat down 
together. Tod Cowles was the one who was instrumental in 
getting the men together. Among some of the old timers 
there were Charlie Chapin, city editor of the Evening World; 
William Van Benthuysen, editorial manager New York World; 
Harry Ballard, of the Evening Telegram; Melville E. Stone, 
of the Associated Press; Frank Brooks, of the Evening 


World; William E. Lewis, managing editor of the Morning’ 


Telegraph, and lots of other good fellows, all of whom you 
know. Tod Cowles doesn’t look much older than he did ten 
or twelve years ago, when he used to sit at that round table 
in the back room of the Press Club of Chicago with John 
Ritchie and John McGovern and the rest of them, and skin 
them down just as careful —and generally have ‘em. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
recelve respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
€. F. Wagner, 4 New Chambers Street, New York. 

“Luc Fossart” Process.— Sinclair, Albany, New York: 
“ Kindly state if possible of what does the ‘ Luc Fossari’ proc- 
ess of engraving consist?” Answer.——The “Luc Fossari” 
process is a photographic collodion process of burning photo 
pictures upon faience, porcelain, etc., and has no relation to an 
engraved printing-plate whatever. 

CREAM OF TARTAR FOR CLEANING ENGrAvINGS WuicH INK 
Up Dirty.—When engraving upon a yellow stone which after 
inking up shows the surface full of tint and dirt, a little cream 
of tartar is very useful. It should be used sparingly, only after 
all lines are ful'y charged with ink; then a little of the powder 
is scattered over the dry stone and distributed with the gum 
sponge. No rubbing should be resorted to, but simply washing 
off, and if necessary the operation repeated. 

THE INLAND PRINTER BACK NUMBERS ON TRANSFER INK 
AND ALUMINUMOGRAPHY.— D. W. P., Ottawa, Kansas, asks to 
have issue specified in which receipt for transfer ink appeared ; 
also article on aluminum printing. Answer.—The articles on 
aluminum and metal-surface printing run pretty evenly 
through all issues. I will pick at random August, October, 
December, 1899; May, 1900; “ Transfer Ink,’ October, 1900. 

LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH.— M. S., New York, sends a print 
showing red groundwork and asks why the color in the impres- 
sion is dull and in the can it is bright. Answer.—The varnish 
with which you mixed the ink was burnt, or it boiled too much, 
giving it the dark green color of the sample. Varnish for mix- 
ing color should have a clear, light yellow color, and is 
obtained from the large ink or litho supply houses. 

To Make Etcuinc Grounp “ Piriasie.”—J. A., A. L. C., 
New York, writes: “I have bought some cosmogravure etch 
ground and I find that after standing on stone for a few days 
it gets brittle and is liable to crack. What can I put in to 
remedy this trouble?” Answer— Dissolve some venice tur- 
pentine, the size of a bean, in one-eighth pint of turpentine; 
then add this to, say, a quart of etch ground. Care must be 
taken not to add too much of the venice turpentine or the 
ground will remain tacky too long. 

LirHo TRANSFERS OF Type Forms ON ENAMELED PAPER 
Cominc Up Branx.—J. K., Brooklyn, New York, says: “In 
your March issue you say, ‘use heavy enameled (80-pound) 
glazed paper to make clear and clean type-to-stone transfers.’ 
Now, I do get nice, clear impressions from type forms, but they 
come up solid black wherever the paper touches the zinc or 
stone. What is the trouble?” Answer—There is an astrin- 
gent substance in the clay coating of your paper. Give the 

paper a thin coating of starch and you will have no trouble. 

TYPoGRAPHIC CHROMOWORK FROM THE PRINTERS’ STAND- 
POINT.—J. B., Santiago, Cuba, asks for a book in Spanish which 
would teach him the principles of typographic chromowork, 
three-color process, how to handle colors, etc., from the print- 
ers’ standpoint. Answer—Not being acquainted with the 
Spanish literature on chromowork, would suggest that the book 
which would come nearest to our correspondent’s idea would 
be “A L’Monet (in French) ; Machines typographiques et pro- 
vides d’impression guide practique du conducteur,” published 





by Gaunthier Villars et Fils, Paris; also “La Trephic Photo- 
graphique des Couleurs et L’Impression,” by the same publish- 
ers, might prove useful. 

“ PRINTING BY THE MILE” Process.—William H., Chicago, 
Illinois, writes: “ You probably know something of the print- 
ing by the mile process, a kind of printing by photography. It 
originated in Buffalo or Rochester and was used in Germany, 
then in England. I am informed that there is a man in your 
city trying to establish it. If you know him, please let me 
know his address,” ete. Answer—This electric-light roll-paper 
photographic printing device was practiced by “Falk,” the emi- 
nent photographer, of New York, and fully described in the 
July or August issue of the Scientific American, 1895. It has 


_ not the merit of being a useful printing device so far as I can 


learn. 

OrLoFF AND AMERICAN LitHo CompaANy’s MULTICOLOR 
Press.—James, F. A., Boston, Massachusetts, writes: “ Some 
time ago you wrote a description of a certain multicolor press 
invented by a Russian, and compared it with the Forbes 
press. Would you kindly inform the writer in what issues 
these subjects can be found?” Answer—It was not compared 
to any American invention, but in the same issue, February, 
1900, can be found an invention of the American Litho Com- 
pany’s multicolor press, a press which prints a certain class of 





““The Rey. Dr. Parkhurst says he is going to run a newspaper that will 
print a// the news without fear or favor. All right, doctor; but it’s a good 
wager you won't run it long.” 


Drawn by R. C. Bowman, Minneapolis 7rzbune. 


work from dampened surfaces with great rapidity. See speci- 
mens, for instance, “ Musical Supplements New York Press,” 
Sunday editions. 

Caustic SopA IN WasHING Out ENGRAVINGS AND FOR 
CLEANING UP or ERADICATING TRANSFERS FROM STONE OR ZINC. 
Diluted mixtures of caustic soda are useful in cleaning up 
stones which have come up very dirty; care of course must be 
taken to wash off immediately, as it will take away anything 
in the nature of work. Strong solutions of caustic potash are 
also used for taking old transfers out of a stone. All solutions 
which are recommended to renovate used stones have one of 
the above as a base, but as a precautionary measure counter- 
etching should always be resorted to. The surface on which 























the caustic is to be employed must be freed from old ink with 
turpentine. The only thing which can be employed as a pro- 
tecting agent against the action of caustic is gamboge. 


O1t oF LAVENDER IN LirHocrApHy.—A volatile oil obtained 
by distillation of lavender with steam, insoluble in water, but 
will mix in any proportion of ether, alcohol, benzine, etc., will 
dissolve many of the resins. Owing to the absence of fat, will 
not stain paper; owing to the absorption of oxygen, if remain- 
ing exposed in the air for a long time, it will thicken and finally 
turn into resin. Cold has a decided tendency to harden the oil. 
In its fresh state it is a useful agent in lithography, for if added 
to “tousche” or transfer ink in a small quantity it will insure 
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hollow cylinders slipped over a solid metal center, and the 
above patent shuts off any one from getting around that 
method of using such a solid cylinder, or a similar method. 


Tue CoMBINATION OF Process PHOTOGRAPHY WITH CHROMO 
LirHocrapHy.—In “ Handbuch der Lithographic” the differ- 
ent styles of photolithography, three, four and five color plates, 
the use of positives and negatives, drawing of tint-plates for 
zincographic reproductions, the utilization of lichtdruck in 
chromo lithography, the same for purposes of lithographic 
transferring, chromo lithography in combination with helio- 
gravure color-plates and a beautiful example of five-color 
printing, is given in part 18 of the greatest work on lithography 

















Photo by G A. Furneaux, Chicago. 


GOVERNMENT DREDGE, LAKE MICHIGAN, NEAR WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS. 


a firm hold to stone or plate and is therefore always a part of 
the “ Ben-Day film” ink. Many printers like to mix it with 
the ink on account of its refreshing effect upon the same. If 
added to transfer ink, an impression made with the same, can, 
if enclosed in an air-tight box, be kept fresh for a long time. 


A New LirnocrapHic Printine Surrace.— P. H. L., New 
York, asks: “What merit lies in the recent patent issued to 
Charles Grasses, of a hollow cylinder of zinc and casting 
molten metal into the hollow tube and then causing a design 
to be transferred upon the outside, to be printed lithographic- 
ally, ete.?’” Answer.—This has no advantage over a sheet of 
metal spread over a solid cylinder, as used in the Huber or 
Alumographic litho rotary press. There is rather a disadvan- 
tage; that of having a cumbersome cylinder on hand after the 
work is printed, and the necessity of a special transferring 
machine and process. It seems more a patent taken out in 
defense against imitators of a certain other patent, which uses 


ever undertaken for publication. Every detail of this gigantic 
masterpiece is carried out with the most conscientious care. 
At every step one must recognize the masterly leadership of 
the author, George Fritz. The student must marvel at the 
task imposed. We hope it will be carried to its deserving cul- 
mination. In German. Wilhelm Knapp, Halle; George Stei- 
ger, New York, at 70 cents per part. 


AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY. 


Enclosed find $1 for which please send me your valuable 
and celebrated trade journal, THe INLAND Printer, for 
another six months, commencing with the November issue. I 
would not think of conducting a printing establishment with- 
out your trade publication any more than I would try to print 
without type or press.—Clyde W. Luse, West Fairview, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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BY F. F. HELMER. 


This department is meant to help the printer put his business 
profitably before the public. [t criticizes specimens on the basis of 
their advertising value, it records the experiences of printers who 
have made advertising successes, and it endeavors also to present 
each month unused but practical ideas forits readers. Contributors 
of specimens will kindly direct their matter to F. F. Helmer, 222 Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo, New York. 


Ir is well for a man at the beginning of the year to lay out 
a plan for his advertising. Not that he must of necessity stick 
to it if better things come to mind, but so that his efforts may 
be continuous and at least a little consistent, so that his ham- 
mer may with repeated strokes hit the nail and not the space 
around it. 

The beginning of the year may not be any better for plan- 
ning than other times, but as a great many choose this occasion 





A design consistent with heavy old An amusing but taking commercial 
style effects, which are Mr. design. 
Heintzemann’s usual 


choice. 


for inventory of both business and private affairs, it is not inap- 
propriate to consider advertising plans of past and future. 
Nothing is so dependent upon experience as this work. 
Nothing needs to be so constantly watched lest it run into cons 
fusion. Therefore, in laying out your ground for this year be 
sure to plant the best selected seeds of last year’s fruits. Do 
not use merely a lot of clever ideas you get here, there and 
anywhere else, but plan your crop. Set your mind on the most 


Eddy Press, 
Winchester, Va. 





Simple and striking. A publisher's symbol A fine heraldic device 
Appropriate with most icak device. consistent with various 
any style. Harper's. stvles of work. 


practical and desirable ends to accomplish and make things that 
may be expected to produce those results, not just what you 
happen to fancy. 

Conditions differ. Every man’s advertising must be based 
upon what he himself knows of his needs. Perhaps a regular 
series of monthly blotters and calendars with circulars now and 
then will fit; perhaps circulars every so often with novelties 
now and then may be best; perhaps a little periodical will pay; 


perhaps mailing cards and envelope slips will serve as profitable 
hints and reminders to the men you want; perchance news- 
paper advertising will reach them; peradventure card-tacking 
or bill-posting will do the deed. I do not advise the latter 
mediums in most cases; I only desire to be broad in apprecia- 
tion of any form that will produce the desired results. 

It is fairly an axiom, however, that a printer’s best adver- 
tising is his own printed matter in whatever form it may be 
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Not so strong as some special designs, but better than none 


issued. For this, quality of composition and presswork will 
always prove of greater effect than any vast amount of distri- 
bution or clever wit in wording. Study styles that you know 
are good. 

Again, printing matter can so often be put into useful forms 
that an appeal may best be made at once to the practical side as 
well as the artistic. Give people things they may be tempted 
to keep, and tempt them strongly. 

PRINTERS’ MARKS. 

The oldest forms of printers’ advertising date back to the 
fifteenth century, to the very beginning of the art itself. It was 
the habit of the earlier printers to use a mark of some peculiar 
or symbolic design, which, standing at the front or back of the 
book (for nearly all the first publications were books), served 
the purpose of modern typographical “ imprints,’ which are 
tucked so modestly into inconspicuous corners. 

The advantage of the old-time printers’ mark over modern 
imprints is that the old marks were more capable of combining 
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Some neat modern devices in harmony with modern work. 


with the design of the title-pages or forming acceptable tail- 
pieces. To be sure, printing was more of a mystery then, and 
printers received greater glory for their work; but even now 
a dignified house is able to add much to the value of a produc- 
tion by the placing of its mark upon the page. And further- 
more, any careful typographer can by a judicious use of a dis- 
tinctive mark soon gain the position where his sign adds 
acceptable ornament to the work, while the public gladly 
accords him the honor due to good printing. This is one of the 
most dignified forms of printers’ advertising, and is thoroughly 
effective when there is work really worthy of the craftsman’s 
signature. The man who sets his mark or imprint on a job 
will doubtless do his best, and the more artistic the mark the 
harder he will try to live up to it. I would encourage every 
printer to get the best mark he can, something individual, deco- 
rative, appropriate, use it on his best work and build up 
designs around it; in a word, follow the steps of the old mas- 
ters in appreciating the dignity of the craft, and the intelligent 
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men of your community will undoubtedly appreciate your 
printing. 

GARDNER (Mass.) News Company presents a neat deckle- 
edge, long-by-narrow folder, entitled “Twentieth Century 
Typography.” It is easily read and an attractive advertisement. 


“T’ve HEARD THAT BeEFore” is the legend across the narrow 
strip that comes over upon the front of a self-enveloping folder 
of the Limbocker Press, Springfield, Ohio. This slip is held 





Two of the marks of the Roycroft shop, East Aurora, N. Y., representing 
ancient forms of the printer's device. 


down by a I-cent stamp, which, being broken, shows inside two 
panels of red paper, each fastened by one corner to the brown 
cover. Under the free ends appropriate little remarks are hid- 
den to reward more careful perusal than suffices to get at the 
striking observations printed in plain black upon the red, which 
the reader is supposed to have heard before. 


Ir may be a question, of course, whether in general, printing 
that is not plain reading is good advertising, but in the case 
where type is subordinated to a color scheme in paper and ink 
the artistic effect can produce a “ saving” quality in the adver- 
tisement that keeps the recipient from letting it go the way of 
the worse. And when a man likes the looks of a thing, he will 
look at it. Sure! 

“Just For Fun” is a blotter periodical “ Printed occasion- 
ally to advertise Roscoe Thompson, Commercial Printer, Ran- 
som, Michigan.” It is mailed in a special wrapper and is a 
serviceable blotter, nicely printed, but not strong in its matter. 


A BLACK blotter is received from George W. O’Neal, who 
is with J. J. Stone, of Greensboro, N. C. It is certainly some- 
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Printed in silver bronze on black blotting paper. 


thing different in the way of blotters and is undeniably artistic 
withal. 
Tue H. FE. Johns Press, Oil City, Pennsylvania, claims that 
Si Ya 
ish 
PRIN 
TING 
PAYS: 
and prints this title in unobtrusive black upon a heavy dark 
green paper, with strips and panels of a bold orange in pleas- 
ing arrangement about the type matter, within and without. I 


believe in a case like this one is bound to admire the appear- 
ance and be curious to make out the matter, but as a rule, it 
may be considered safer to plan color schemes in paper and 
ink so that the type will speak without urging. There are 
plenty of ways of building a fine advertisement without hiding 
its import. 

THE Dow Printing Company, of Peirce City, Missouri, is 
sending out several hundred envelopes with “ SoMETIMES IT 
Pays To INVESTIGATE” on the envelope enclosing a variety of 
samples of good printing, a business card, a larger advertising 
card, a circular letter (not in imitation of typewriting) and a 
little folder giving extended remarks on “ Profitable Printing.” 
The advertising arguments in all these are sound and good, 
but being rather long, may not find many who will read them 
through. I fancy that the greatest strength of these lies in the 
excellent typographical appearance. 

SoME interesting things are received from the F. H. Mc- 
Culloch Printing Company, Austin, Minnesota, among them 
a striking little announcement printed in a small script upon 
“French folio” paper, and this bit of a sheet fastened by a gilt 
wafer to a square of heavy green cover-stock, giving a three- 
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An idea of W. H. Wright, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y., used on a blotter. 


quarters’ inch margin all around. Another thing of theirs 
begins: “ Let us draw — your attention to,” etc., the latter part 
of this being hidden by a fold of the paper which is held in 
place by two bits of ribbon woven through the double thick- 
ness. By drawing the edges of the paper apart the ribbons 
slip out and the whole matter is unfolded. These novelties, 
with their excellent typography, should do well. 

WHILE mechanical excellence is not always bound to make 
a piece of printing artistic, the display of such skill is a good 
advertisement, since people do not always ask for more than 
neat and careful work. In view of this I would commend the 
specimens of J. A. Roy & Son, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
although the bent-rule work and a few other things that they 
use are not considered elements of good printing at present. 


Wuy would it not be a good scheme for printers to offer 
business men something in which to keep specimens of typog- 
raphy which they like? It is often for want of a good place 
provided for them that good things go to the waste-paper 
basket. No man wants to pigeonhole a lot of odd-shaped 
printed things only to have them 

Tumbled and mussed 

And browned with dust. 
Make a portfolio (see THE INLAND PrINTER for October, 1900, 
page 127), and label it handsomely in large letters, “ Samples of 
Printing.” Send it out with some of the best of your work, 
each piece bearing your imprint. I take it for granted in doing 
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this you will be giving some artistic work that will be worth 
preserving, so that if you can add a notice under the title read- 
ing: 

Keep this in your desk or anywhere else close at hand, to preserve 
specimens of printing that you receive. Mix in anything you like — 
we are not afraid of comparison. 


If you are afraid of comparison, don’t for any sake try this. 


CUNNINGHAM & Co., Williamsport, Pennsylvania. print 
some very neat telephone-list cards, with the head-line: 
Don’t matter WHERE you are 
We’re next door to you by 
TELEPHONE. 
The cards are attractive and obviously useful. Their blotter, 
“We Believe in Talk,” is a handsome advertisement, but it is 
not really strengthened by its reading matter. 

A GENEROUS blotter (434 by 914) is presented by Broome & 
Herbig, of Coshocton, Ohio. For simplicity and good taste it 
deserves success. 

Tue Skaer Printing Company, St. Louis, issues neat blot- 
ters of unpretentious style. Their effectiveness would depend 
upon whether they present any contrast to other print- 
ers’ blotters. While there is nothing extraordinary about 
them, they represent good work. 


BurNELL BrotuHers, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
printed a blotter for October, saying: “ We'll convince 
you, if not already a customer, that it will pay you to 
give us your orders.” Whether their statement. means 
anything or not will depend upon succeeding advertise- 
ments, for there is practically nothing further in this 
one except a suggestion that they will help prepare copy 
and that they keep the “know how” right under their 
hats. The printing of this blotter is rather heavy and 
not convincing on the score of style. 


A very tasteful announcement is made by the French 
Broad Press, of the famous resort town of Asheville, 
North Carolina, the text being printed upon rough white 
deckle-edge paper, fastened into a peculiar cover of heavy 
cream-colored stock. The cover, which is a third longer than 
the enclosed sheet, folds over upon it a half inch on the left 
side, where the two are fastened together. This fold enables 
the cover to be securely closed for mailing, while a diagonal 
cut of the upper part which is folded over lightens the weight 
of paper and rids the device of an awkward projecting corner. 


New Or.LEANS must be a hot place, judging by S. S. Less- 
lie’s advertisement. I do not think his style is a good one, 
for although many may smile, few will be convinced by it of 


b The Real Right sah, | a, 
TING ~~ 


A BLOTTER. 





any superiority. As a joke, the “printer’s devil” antedates 
even old files of Judge and Puck, while the poor, ink-besmeared 
“devil” himself is not the person to be posed as a representa- 
tive of one’s office. 

THE advertising of the Enterprise Press, Harwich, Massa- 
chusetts, is certainly worth while. I believe it was in April 
they began a series of original blotter calendars with the Enter- 
prise “ Kid” in various attitudes as the subject of illustration. 
And now the “ Kid” is hawking a newspaper — the Cape Cod 
Enterprise. The interesting matter upon their blotters has 
been marred by just one defect —inharmonious composition. 
In nearly every case the matter has been too crowded, the type 
being inappropriate in style or heaviness of face. We repro- 
duce three of the best blotters, the “ Kid” and two pages of a 
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circular. The writing of these advertisements, however, is 
very clever. It would be worth one’s while to study these 

















Design for first page of four-page leaflet of Cape ¢ od Luterprise 
Printed in red. 
ONCE TAKEN NEVER SHAKEN THE CAPE COD ENTERPRISI 
AS A WEEKLY PAPER 
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SS SHAKE TT 
Two inside pages of a four-page leaflet of Cape Cod uterpris 


examples reproduced, not for the purpose of “lifting” them 
for use in your own copy, but to get an appreciation of their 
excellent way of putting things. 
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SoME one in the Sun Spring Valley (Wis.) print-shop was 
inspired by Thomas Hood’s lines on November, and published 
an additional stanza in the Spring Valley Monthly Blotter: 

No slipshod work, no paper poor, 

No disappointment you will long remember; 

No wait for printing got of us in this 

No-vember. 
Printing their blotter in the form of a section of a small news- 
paper, this shop presented a special number, happily labeled, 
“ Extra,” the matter upon it consisting of prices on envelopes 
and note-heads, with a paragraph at the end of each column 
reading : EXTRA. 

The quality of our work is Extra. Our prices, etc. 

“ LookInG BACKWARD” is not a new subject for an adver- 
tisement, but it is well treated by the State Journal Company, 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, in a recent blotter. 














LOOKING BACKWARD... 


over the ten months past, we find that our business in all lines has had a steady 
healthy growth s# Old customers have increased their business as a rule, and 
many new customers have been added to our list of pleased patrons # Are you 
with us? If not, why? ot We do a general PRINTING business, make the 
best BLANK BOOKS in the West, and our LITHOGRAPHING AND EN- 
GRAVING is of the highest order # Let us send you samples and quote prices 


novemoer, | State Journal Company 


SM Twit 
i PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
ENGRAVERS, BLANK BOOKS 





snl Lincoln, Nebraska 
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THE race to announce the results of the November election 
was not confined to the newspapers. On November 8 I 
received a mysterious black-bordered envelope from Philadel- 
phia with an ornamental “ U” upon the back flap. Inside was 
a black card with a portrait of Mr. Bryan printed in silver and 
the words: “ We Thought So. The Umpehent Printing Com- 
pany.” While that was mailed with some caution from Phila- 
delphia on November 7, at 9:30 A.M., Betz & Orr, of East 
Liverpool, Ohio, took time by the forelock. A blotter with 
McKinley and Roosevelt's portraits flanking a little pasted flag 
left East Liverpool November 6 at 10 A.M., although the blot- 
ter bore the date, “ November 6, 1900. Midnight.” Betz & Orr 
thus announced that they were candidates for patronage “ for a 
like term (and then some).” 





THE ST. LOUIS PHOTOENGRAVERS’ STRIKE. 

The employing engravers and the photoengravers’ union of 
St. Louis failed to come to an agreement on a new contract 
asked by the union, and a strike was called on Monday, Decem- 
ber 3 which involved all the commercial photoengravers in St. 
Louis. The points in dispute were very small and the employ- 
ers claim they were ready to make any reasonable arrangement 
with the union, as it was the general feeling among them to 
prefer operating union shops. The engravers’ union, however, 
acted rather arbitrarily and showed little disposition to make 
any concessions, refusing an offer to make a scale the same as 
exists in Chicago, and also to arbitrate the points in dispute. 
As the strike was called without the authority of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, their parent union, it was illegal 
and they failed to receive its support or endorsement, though 
the Typographical Union treated both parties in a very fair 
manner. Through the influence of the officers of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union a settlement was finally made upon 
the same basis as exists in Chicago, which was originally 
offered them by the employers, and the men returned to work 
on Saturday, December 8, under a three years’ contract. 





A PACIFIC-COAST EXPRESSION. 

Each copy of THe INLAND PRINTER is a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. Genial Will French is the local agent and 
he is ever ready to enlist new subscribers. Every wide-awake 
journeyman should read this excellent publication —Organized 
Labor, San Francisco, California. 
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CONDUCTED BY JAMES HIBBEN. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

AutHors AND PusLisHErs.— By George Haven Putman. A manual 
of suggestions for beginners in literature, including the text of the 
United States Copyright Law, with general hints to authors. Seventh 
edition. New York: 1897. $1.75. 

Tue Question oF Copyricut.— Compiled by George Haven Putman. 
Comprising the text of the United States Copyright Law, and a summary 
of the copyright laws of the chief countries, etc. Second edition. New 
York: 1896. $1.75. 

Notes on Copyricut, Domestic AND INTERNATIONAL.— By Richard 
T. Lancefield. Useful to the author, publisher, printer and all interested 
in the production and sale of books. 50 cents. 

Tue Law or Copyricut.— By Thomas E. Scrutton, M.A., LL.B., of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. Including the American Copyright 
Act, the Berne Convention, etc., with cases to date. Third edition. Lon- 
don: 1896. $5. 


It may be of interest to the readers of this department to 
learn something of the history of legislation concerning copy- 
rights. Several of the original States, pursuant to resolution 
of the Colonial Congress passed May 2, 1783, “ recommend- 
ing the several States to secure to the authors or publish- 
ers of new books the copyright of such books,” enacted laws 
for that purpose. The resolution limited the period of protec- 
tion to fourteen years, with right of renewal for another four- 








SKETCHES. 


Drawn by Pierre Artigue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


teen years. The first State to legisiate under this resolution 
was Connecticut, and in January, 1783, passed a law with the 
following eloquent preamble: ‘“‘ Whereas, it is perfectly agree- 
able to the principles of natural equity and justice that every 
author should be secured in receiving the profits that may 
arise from the sale of his works, and such security may 
encourage men of learning and genius to publish their writ- 
ings, which may do honor to their country and service to 
mankind.” 

Recognizing that dissemination of knowledge would be of 
lasting benefit to its inhabitants by granting to authors and 
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publishers a monopoly in securing them special privileges, and 
that the people in return should have some recompense, the 
* Nutmeg” Commonwealth inserted this clause in the statutes: 

“And whereas, it is equally necessary, for the encourage- 
ment of learning, that the inhabitants of this State be fur- 
nished with useful books, etc., at reasonable prices. 

“ Be it further enacted, that whenever any such author or 
proprietor of such book, pamphlet, map or chart shall neglect 
to furnish the public with sufficient editions thereof, or shall 
sell the same at a price unreasonable and beyond what may be 
adjudged a sufficient compensation for his labour, time, 
expence and risque of sale, the judge of the Superior Court in 
this State, on complaint thereof made to him in writing, is 
hereby authorized and impowered to summon such author or 
proprietor to appear before the next Superior Court, to be 
holden in that county where such author or proprietor dwells, 
if a resident in this State, if not, in that county where such 
complainant dwells; and said court are hereby authorized and 
impowered to inquire into the justice of said complaint, and if 
the same be found true, to take such sufficient recognizance and 
security of such author or proprietor, conditioned that he shall 
within such reasonable time as said court shall direct, publish 
and offer for sale in this State a sufficient number of copies of 
such book, pamphlet, map or chart, at such reasonable price as 
said court shall, on due consideration, affix. And if such 
author or proprietor shall, before said court, neglect or refuse 
to give such security as aforesaid, the said court are hereby 
authorized and impowered to give such complainant a full and 
ample licence to reprint and publish such book, pamphlet, 
map or chart in such numbers and for such term as said court 
shall judge just and reasonable.” 

By this provision, it will be observed, this “ paternal” Goy- 
ernment not only undertook to provide a market for the 
“brain food” of its literary citizens, but also reserved the 
right to determine what would be a “sufficient number of 
copies of such book” if the author did not perform his statu- 
tory duty. 

The next State to follow Connecticut was Massachusetts, 
in March, 1783. That act failed to emulate its predecessor 
across the border in its paternalism. 

Maryland, in April, 1783, legislated along the same line, 
and like the “ Bay State,” steered clear of parental rules of 
conduct. 

In May, 1783, New Jersey followed Maryland, but repealed 
the law in 1799. 

November 7, 1783, New Hampshire enacted a law, which 
was repealed in 1842. 

Little Rhode Island did not propose to be left out of the 
procession, and in December, 1783, joined the sister States. 

Then in March, 1784, Pennsylvania united hands, and dur- 
ing the same month South Carolina, not to be outdone, 
adopted a similar law to that of Connecticut, with the paternal 
clause included. 

October, 1785, Virginia, having been lonesome too long, 
fell into line, and in November, 1785, North Carolina said: 
“ Whereas, nothing is more strictly a man’s own than the fruit 
of his study, and it is proper that men should be encouraged 
to pursue useful knowledge by the hope of reward; and as the 
security of literary property must greatly tend to encourage 
genius, to promote useful discoveries and to the general exten- 
sion of arts and commerce,” and became one of the copyright 
States, adopting Connecticut’s idea. 

Georgia realized, in February, 1786, that this was becoming 
too unanimous for her to neglect, so she encouraged authors 
and publishers and thought Connecticut had the right view by 
insisting the author should be made to suffer if he neglected 
to furnish the public with sufficient editions or should sell 
them at unreasonable prices. 

In April, 1786, New York emulated Georgia and also 
became inoculated with the “ Nutmeg” views. Delaware did 
nothing. 
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The Constitution of the United States, September 17, 1787, 
provided that Congress should have power “to promote the 
progress of science and the useful arts by securing, for limited 


times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries.” 

May 31, 1790, the original copyright act was passed. April 
29, 1802, a supplementary act was adopted, and February 3, 
1831, all previous acts were revised. From this last period 
sundry supplementary acts were passed, and on July 8, 1870, 
the law was revised, consolidated and amended. December 1, 
1873, the copyright law was incorporated in the United States 











‘““ PRETTY AS A PICTURE.” 


Revised Statutes, commencing with section 4948. From this 
date amendments have been made until we have the law as it 
is today. 

The United States Supreme Court handed down an opinion 
April 24, 1889, construing the law with reference to serial pub- 
lications in monthly magazines. This case was argued twice, 
so great was considered the importance of a correct interpreta 
tion of the principle involved. The subject matter was orig 
inally published in twelve monthly instalments in one of the 
standard magazines. No copyright was secured. Subse- 
quently the author caused these twelve instalments to be 
printed in the form of a book, and sought protection under the 
statute by copyrighting the book as a whole. The defendants 
reprinted the several instalments from the twelve magazines 
in which they appeared. Plaintiff asked for an injunc- 
tion, basing the application upon the supposed exclusive prop 
erty right, which the law guaranteed to those complying with 
its provisions. It will be noted that originally the contents of 
this book had been dedicated to the public by printing and sell 
ing the several instalments without copyrighting the same. 
The court held, gathering and binding these portions together, 
even if in anew form an attempt was made to copyright them 
in their entirety, did not avoid the effect of the previous publi- 
cation and dedication, and in conclusion said: 

“We have not overlooked the inconvenience which our 
conclusions will cause if, in order to protect their articles from 
piracy, authors are compelled to copyright each chapter or 
instalment as it may appear in a periodical; nor the danger 
and annoyance it may occasion to the Librarian of Congress 
with whom the copyrighted articles are deposited if he is com- 
pelled to receive such articles as they are published in news- 
papers and magazines; but these are evils which can be easily 
remedied by an amendment of the law 
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AN ARTISTIC BUSINESS OFFICE. 


View of the private office of Oscar E. Binner, New York, President of Binner Engraving Company. 
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e Priscilla Series 


FORTY-EIGHT POINT 





EIGHT POINT 
Thus for a while he stood and mufed by the ocean 
Thinking of many things, and moft of all of Prifcilla; 
And as if thought had the power to draw to itself, 
like the loadstone, 
Whatsoever it touches, by subtile laws of its nature, 
Lo, as he turned to depart, Prifcilla was beside him. 


TEN POINT 


I heard you speak of Miles Standish, 

Praising his birtuef, transforming hif bery 
defects into birtues, 

Praising hif courage and strength 


“Puritan flowers and the type of 
Puritan maidens 

Modeft and simple and slveet, the 
bery type of PRISCILLA. 


Nothing is lacking now, but 
the distaff; Then you would 
be in truth my queen. 7654321 








Priscilla Series 
PATENT PENDING 
8-PT. CAPS, 16 A $1.00. L.C., 45 A $1.25. FONT, $2.25 


10-PT. CAPS, 14 A $1.15. L.C.,34A $1.35. FONT, $2.50 
12-PT. CAPS, 12 A $1.20. L.C.,32A $1.60. FONT, $2.80 
14-PT. CAPS, 9A $1.25. L.C.,22A $1.75. FONT, $3.00 
18-PT. CAPS, 7A $1.45. L.C.,16A $1.75. FONT, $3.20 
24-PT. CAPS, 5A $1.70. L.C.,10A $1.80. FONT, $3.50 
30-PT. CAPS, 4A $2.10. L.C., 9A $2.20. FONT, $4.30 
36-PT. CAPS, 3A $2.70. L.C., 7A $2.80. FONT, $5.50 
48-PT. CAPS 3A $4.75. L.C., 5A $3.75. FONT, $8.50 








Colonial Border-Scroll 


PATENT PENDING 


Price per "Siew $1.00 


EACH FONT CONTAINS 12 INCHES OF NO. 1463; 12 
PIECES OF 1464; 16 OF 1465; 8 OF 1466; 4 EACH OF 
1467 AND 1468; AND 2 EACH OF 1469 AND 1470. 


Also sold by the foot at Regular Prices 























THIRTY-SIX POINT 


Ye Keystone 





— — 
J Y° Ben. Franklin - 
\ & Priscilla Types 


in combination * 


S it is our desire 
A to make a Good 
Start in the new 
century, we are 
hereby pleased to submit 
to Printerdom for its 
approval this new series of 


"Prifeilla” 


As a type to use in 
connection with our 
Early Century Types 
it is unsurpassed and, 
being on Standard Line 
can be used equally well 
with any other make of 
type cast on this system. 





















































THE SLANTING & AND SIN THE 
““BEN FRANKLIN’! SERIES WILL BE 
OMITTED FROM FONTS IF DESIRED 


EIGHTEEN POINT 


THE MAYFLOWER 
Voyage of Captain Standish 


-FOUR POINT 


A PU RI TAN 
The Blue Laws of 16 50 


THIRTY POINT 


PILGRI Wy 
Thanks 





TYPES i ane Th 








Products of thee KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, of Philadelphia, Penna. 
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“POST” Old Style Roman No. 1 


72 POINT IN PREPARATION (will be ready January, 1901) 


Sound BENDS 


LUCID @ TRUE 
Bright Phrase 34 


CHERISH MEMOIR 
Halcyon Days of 3 


SECLUDED NOMADS 
She Land of Moab 478 











American Type Founders Company 
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“POST” Old Style Roman No. 1 





36 POINT 3A 5a $5 50 


EXERCISING 


Grand Powers 
Displayed ¥ 3 


18 POINT 8A 12a $3 25 


HONEST PRICES 


Our Third Annual 
Sale of Fine White 
Lawn Goods @ 30 





30 POINT 4A 6a $4 25 


ENTERS HOUSE 


Prominent Ladies 


are Welcomed 18 


14 POINT 12A 18a $3 00 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Judging by the variety 
of weaves that are now 
displayed in our Dress 
Goods Department ¥ 17 





24 POINT 6A 9a $3 75 


SINGERS CHOSEN 


For a Grand Concert 
Next Saturday @ 24 


12 POINT 14A 20a $2 75 


WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS 
DOMESTIC 


Last weeK we spoKe about the 
new woolens and worsteds for 
the closing Sartorial season of 
this century being ready. The 
show is complete in its varied 
but quaint beauty. Never have 
our designers and cutters @ 89 


6 POINT 16A 25a $200 
REMARKABLE HIGH GRADE PIANO SALE 
GREAT SACRIFICE 


We have inaugurated a special piano sale for 
the month of September to dispose of a large 
accumulation of very slightly used pianos. The 
sale is necessitated through extensive alterations 
made in our crowded warerooms, together with 
the return of a number of pianos from summer 
renters. All the pianos are marKed from one- 
third to one-half lower than our regular prices. 
Pianos used by the profession and in concerts 
during the past season have also been greatly 
reduced. All of the instruments offered in this 
sale are in first-class condition and entirely in 
Keeping with the reputation of this house ¥ 48 


8 POINT 16A 24a $2 25 
GREAT OFFERINGS IN REAL ESTATE 
CHEAP CITY LOTS 


Ghe people are learning that prices on all 
Kinds of dependable real estate are lower 
here than at any other leading houses in 
our line. There is no uncertainty about 
this. It is done in pursuance of a well- 
considered and perfectly safe plan which 
we are finding very satisfactory. While we 
are still young in this field of enterprise, 
people have come to looK upon us as an 
extremely precocious and vigorous @ 875 


10 POINT 14A 20a $2 50 
STEADY SLUMP IN COTTON 
MILLS STOPPED 


Ohe present period starts in with 
less than a three weeks’ supply of 
American cotton in the Liverpool 
market and about a three days’ 
supply on the sea. Cotton of late 
has been more active than in the 
past. The business in yarns was 
irregularly distributed and ¥ 982 





American Type Founders Company 
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“POST” Old Style Roman No. 2 


RUN Home 


Grand BIRDS 


FOUND BANK 
Depositors $127 


48 POINT 


HEROIC POLICE 
Receive Medals O 


HANDSOME IDEAS 
Prince of Fashion 23 


American Type Founders Company 






























36 POINT 3A 5a $575 


QUESTIONS 
Reply Heard 
Distinctly ¥ 5 


18 POINT 7A 10a $3 25 


TRUE MELODY 
Music the source 
of social pastime, 
educates the a2 4 











30 POINT 4A 6a $450 


NORTH RIDGE 
Grand Scenery 
Mountainous 3 


14 POINT 10A 15a $3 00 


CLASSIC STUDIES 


Milton was not only 
the greatest of poets 
who lived since the 
days of Homer 2 206 


tae ant aaa 








24 POINT 5A 8a $3 50 


JAUNTY RACERS 
Seven New Yachts 


Ready for the Race 
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American Type Founders Company 


“POST” Old Style Roman No. 2 


12 POINT 12A 18a $275 


DRESS GOODS DISPLAY 
FALL OPENING 


To-day you are invited to 
inspect the richest display 
of Dress Goods, Satins and 
SilKs ever seen in this city. 
Ghe entire Center Aisle of 
the Main Store is given up 
to this exhibit, the result 8 


6 POINT 15A 24a $200 
HANDSOME SHADES AND COLORINGS 
HARMONIOUS EFFECTS 


This assemblage of Dress Goods includes 
every worthy weave that has come from 
the looms of two continents during the 
past six months, a collection that must 
immediately interest every woman in our 
wide circle of customers 2 And not one 
can afford to be disappointed 2 Many of 
these fabrics are enriched by scarf lines 
of threads and colorings, by faint stripes 
and webbings, and by various means of 
ornamentation which reflect the handi-« 
work of the greatest textile artists in the 
world 2 Among the best are textures 204 


8 POINT 14A 20a $2 25 
POWERFUL TELESCOPE SHOWN 
STUDY IN ASTRONOMY 
Ghe principle thing in a telescope 
is the object-glass, which concen- 
trates the rays of light at a focus, 
and these create an image of the 
obje&t looked at. GOh4e image is in 
turn magnified by means of a pow- 
erful eyepiece which resembles a 
microscope. A good telescope will 
possess a magnifying power of one 
hundred diameters to the inch 38 


10 POINT 12A i8a $2 50 
NOVELTIES FROM EUROPE 
COME SEE THEM 
To adequately describe them 
is beyond our power 2 They 
show color and design that 
Know no rule but the artistic 
impulse of the designer and 
weaver 2 There are delicate 
evening shades aglow with 
printing of gold in large 826 
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NOBLE PERSON 


Receives Token of | 
Esteem From $89 | 


PURSUING ROBBERS 
Bands of Outlaws in the 
Mountain Retreats $65 | 








MODERN HOTEL BOUGHT 
Syndicate Composed of Sporting 
Men Purchase a Large Hotel at 
Popular Summer Resort $1642 





American Type Founders Company 
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30 POINT 4A 9a $4 25 


FRENCH STYLES 


You may see here 
samples of elegant 
French Wraps and 
Costumes from $21 


18 POINT 7A 16a $300 


SHOE SALE OPENS 
The very latest styles 
for women are ready 
to-day, and every day 
we are receiving $172 


14 POINT 9A 20a $275 


AUTUMN CLOTHING 


Our salesmen have been 
through all the principal 
European cities to secure 
this ftock, and we claim 
superiority for all $2346 


24 POINT 5A 12a $3 75 


REAL IRISH LINEN 


Buying all our Linen at 
greatly reduced figures, 
we can afford to sell at 
bottom prices in $1234 


12 POINT 10A 25a $2 50 


BUY YOUR HEATING STOVES 
PRICES ARE RIGHT 


We have a number of Gas and Oil 
sample Stoves which have become 
slightly tarnished during the past 
summer, but are none the worse 
for heating. For chilly mornings 
and evenings there is nothing can 
take the place of a gas stove $293 


6 POINT 16A 36a $2 00 
EXHIBITION OF SUPERB SILK AND TRIMMINGS 
PARIS IMPORTATIONS 


When novelties are few or not successful, our show of 
them is small; when they are many and good, there is 
nota place in this whole world where you may see so 
many, so novel, or so rich, asin our Salon. Our buyer 
of these things goes to Paris without inftructions or 
limitations. Hecan buy as much or little, and as fine 
as he chooses. We do not queftion or obftrucdt his 
taste or purchases; but place them at your disposal. 
The result is, this year, fewer real novelties in dress 
goods than usual, and more than the usual novelty in 
silks. We have put the best of them together in the 
Saton for your inspection. Individuality of dress will 
consist this year almost entirely in the trimmings $94 


8 POINT 14A 32a $2 25 
INNUMERABLE DRESSES FOR CHILDREN 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 


Dresses that look as though they were made 
by the most faftidious mother; such splendid 
materials beautifully finished; the kind that 
takes American ladies to London for tailor: 
made things. The difficulty about children’s 
dresses is to get them not over-burdened with 
trimming, yet not too plain for the unformed 
figure. We are ready to give you just what 
you like without the worry, without any more 
expense, and with all the daintiness that $352 


10 POINT 14A 32a $2 50 


AAN OPENING OF ORIENTAL RUGS 
GREAT OFFERINGS 


It is a great fad of American people to 
go to rug auctions. There they have 
to speculate as to kind of rug and what 
price it will bring. If you come to this 
store and buy a rug you don’t have to 
speculate. If you don’t like your rug 
we give you, your money back for the 
asking. The Rug Department is 3827 
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~Caslon 
Old Style 


. The Original Face 


w« ENTERING ITS THIRD CENTURY OF 
USEFUL EXISTENCE 











CASLON OLD STYLE 
SERIES 








72-POINT 4a 3A,$15.00 
5§4-POINT sa 3A, 9.00 
42-POINT 6a 3A, 6.00 
36-POINT 6a 4A, 5.00 
30-POINT ga 4A, 4.30 


24-POINT 12a 5A, 3.50 
20-POINT 16a 8A, 3.30 
18-POINT 20a gA, 3.20 
16-POINT 20a 10A, 3.20 
14-POINT 26a 114A, 3.00 
12-POINT 30a 14A, 2.80 
10-POINT.....42a 16A, 2.50 
8-POINT 44a 16A, 2.25 
6-POINT 50a 20A, 2.00 




















MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


INLAND 
Type. Foundry 


»SAINT LOUIS, U. S. A. 











Full Series 


of this 


Old-time Favorite 
. Now Completed 


«Cast on Proper Bodies 
and on Standard Line 


»We Add Our 


Modern 


Improvements to 


Ancient 


Type Faces 


1 We have Obtained the Sole 
Right from the Originating 
House to Manufacture this 
Series in the United States 


Standard.Line 
.and Unit Set 


Prime Causes of 


Enlarged Usefulness 


es OTHER SIZES NOT SHOWN 
The 7-Point, 9-Point and 11-Point 
of this face are also made, but are 
sold only in regular weight fonts 
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63 & 65 Beckman Street, New York 
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163 & 165 Fifth Avenue 


A.D. Farmer & Son Type Fdg.Co. 


CHICAGO HOUSE: 
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A FAMOUS THREE-COLOR PRINTER. 

N every calling there arises as occasion demands. one man 

] endowed with genius and sterling character. We revere 

the name of a Franklin as the father of printing in Amer- 
ica. The world has paid the tributes time and again to pio- 
neers in the field of invention. Fame is ephemeral unless 
founded on the rock of what we call practical success. 

Sam R. Carter, born and raised in Rochester, New York, 
began his apprenticeship to the printing business in 1856. Dur- 
ing the forty years that intervened 
between 1856 and 1896, his experience 
covered everything in the progress of 
printing and engraving. Of sturdy 
physique and enamored of his calling, 
he early took leadership and became 
well known to the craft through his 
prominent connection with several 
leading concerns both East and West. 
Three-color printing first came to the 
world through the learned chemist, 
aided by the photographer. One 
might say that it should be classed 
even today as an engraver’s art entire. But that would be in 
a sense untrue. The chemist’s discovery was but a theory. 
The photographer simply aided him. Neither could have 
accomplished much had it not been for the assistance of the 
printer whose modest half-tone picture is shown herewith. 
That he should have undertaken at the age of fifty years to 
work out of the chaos of chemistry and photography in five 
years a complete whole, and accomplish, upon the merits of the 


SAM R. CARTER. 


work he printed, a successful business enterprise, is almost past 
belief. 

To let Carter tell it in his own honest way is the most con- 
vincing: “I became interested in the crude exhibits made at 
the World’s Fair of three-color printing and determined to 
engage in the business on my own hook. I found several men 
who had theories regarding the platemaking, but when it came 
to the printing there was no one that understood anything 
about the delicacy and sensitiveness of the work. Therefore I 
determined to find out for myself. After constructing special 
buildings and bringing to bear all that I had learned during 
forty years’ experience in every kind of printing, I labored for 
a number of months and finally found how to manipulate the 
kind of plates that were then made. Naturally it was necessary 
to change the photographers’ and engravers’ methods some- 
what.” 

The printer of this work today is “ the man behind the gun.” 
and the photographer and engraver are constantly being taught 








A GOOD PAIR TO DRAW TO. 


C. H. Casler, of the Ault & Wiborg Company, and James Croke, of the 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company. Taken at St. John, N. B., in Octo- 
ber last, on a mound between the two bridges in that city. These gentlemen, 
while always busy taking orders for inks, evidently have time to pause a 
moment for some kodak fiend to get in his deadly work, as this half-tone 


goes to show. 
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the requirements of the printer, that the beautiful effects 
desired may be assured in the finished work. Mr. Carter has 
had many visitors from all over the world at the works of the 
Chicago Colortype Company, over which he has presided, and 
is known to nearly all the book publishers in America, having 
been the pioneer in making three-color work for illustrations in 
de luxe editions of many splendid exclusive works during the 
past four years. His concern is a good example of what zeal 
and industry, coupled with wide experience, can accomplish, 
and at the same time make a remarkable financial success. 





Asa M. Marrtice has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 





E. B. Tazor has sold the Brandon ( Miss.) News to W. S. 
May, and has purchased the Earlville (Ill.) Leader. 


THE members of the Inland Press Association have 
arranged to purchase paper of one concern, the quantity being 
about eighteen hundred tons per year. 

Tue Electric City Engraving Company, of Buffalo, New 
York, is doing the half-tone work for the Pan-American Expo- 
sition —a large contract. A bird’s-eye view of the exposition 
is shown in this issue. 

M. R. Muck te, Jr., & Co., the Philadelphia representatives 
of Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., have removed to their 
new office, No. 512 Stephen Girard building, No. 21 South 
Twelfth s* cet, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Turoucu Mr. D. E. Goe, advertising manager of the North- 
ern Electrical Manufacturing Company, Madison, Wisconsin, 
we learn that the contract for the complete lighting plant for 
the city of Detroit, Michigan, has been let to his company. 

James S. MasterMaAN, for several years superintendent of 
the J. G. Shaw Blank Book Company’s factory, New York, has 
resigned and accepted a position with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company as superintendent of printing and binding. 

Tue December issue of Profitable Advertising contained 140 
pages of live, up-to-date matter pertaining to advertising and 
publishing interests, all profusely and handsomely illustrated. 
From an artistic and typographic standpoint the magazine is 
well nigh perfect. 

Tue interests represented by Chr. Hostmann in Russia, 
Poland and the Eastern provinces have been transferred to 
Mr. James G. Mosson, who will have his headquarters in St. 
Petersburg and transact all business from that point. Mr. 
Mosson is also agent for Tue INLAND PRINTER in St. Peters- 
burg. 

OwING to a constantly increasing demand for its products, 
the Sprague Electric Company has been obliged to greatly 
increase the floor space in the New York office, which is now 
located on three floors of the factory. The New York factory 
is devoted exclusively to the manufacture of the various lines 
of interior conduit and appliances which have brought the art 
of electric wiring to an absolute simplicity. The company oper- 
ates a still larger plant in Bloomfield, New Jersey, where are 
manufactured all the light and power apparatus, such as gen- 
erators, motors, fans, elevators, hoists, ete. A new branch office 
will be opened soon, the details of which will be given later. 

Tue large addition to the machine shop and the new build- 
ing provided for the brass foundry, boxing and brass-polishing 
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departments of the Bullock Electric Manufacturing Company 
are nearing completion. When occupied they will so increase 
the floor space and improve the facilities to such an extent that 
the capacity of the works will be nearly doubled. Many large 
contracts have been recently received from both home and 
abroad, and the company states that the present outlook for 
business during 1901 is even better than during the past four 
years. The company has recently issued Bulletin No. 37, which 
gives a list of purchasers of the Bul- 
lock apparatus, shows numerous 
views in the works and the various 
types of machines manufactured. 
THE excursion arranged by W. D. 
Boyce, of Chicago, on December 15, 
proved a wonderful success. Nearly 
fifteen hundred newspaper men, ad- 
vertisers, artists, paper salesmen and 
others took the two special trains at 
noon of that day for a trip to Mar- 
seilles, Illinois, where the new paper 


mills of the W. D. Boyce Paper Mills rg 
Company are located. All the ar- id 
rangements were carefully planned Paes 
and well carried out and every one er 
had a fine time. The mills not only - 
make paper for Boyce’s publications, i 

but for any one wishing the product. * 


The capacity of the mills is twenty- 
five tons of print paper and twenty- 
five tons of combination strawboard a 
day. All the visitors were delighted 
with the wonderful exhibition of 
papermaking, which was entirely new 
to many of them. 

Tue Chicago Trade Press Asso- 
ciation gave a “ladies night” enter- 
tainment at the Victoria Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on December 11, about fifty 
people being present. A buffet lunch 


. ‘3 
was served during the evening. a 


Among those who favored the guests 
with selections were Mr. E. J. South- 
wick, humorous recitations; Mr. 
Ralph B. Adams and Mr. George B. 
Knaggs, assistant, sleight of hand; 
Mr. Harry E. Davis, French horn 
soloist; Mr. G. B. Brigham, accom- 
panist; Miss Alma Borman, vocalist; Prof. William Rahn, 
zither soloist. Of those who came through members were 
Miss Mills, piano; Mrs. Barrett, piano; Mr. E. T. Clissold, 
vocal; Mrs. H. J. Bohn, piano; Mrs. John J. Bohn, violin. 
The Cable Piano Company very kindly furnished the piano, a 
courtesy which all the members appreciated. The occasion 
was a most enjoyable one and there is talk of having other 


nights of a similar character. 





A HISTORY OF BUTTE, MONTANA. 

There has been laid on our table a volume of H. C. Free- 
man’s “ History of Butte, Montana, Above and Below Ground.” 
It is from the press of the Henry O. Shepard Company and is 
one of the most satisfactory works treating of a local subject 
that THe INLAND PRINTER has ever seen. The contents, while 
dealing with the past and present of the great mining town, 
are so attractively arranged as to elicit a universal interest. 
For the first time in the history of the great mining West, per- 
haps, the reader of Mr. Freeman's work is given an adequate 
impression of what is being done in the mining industry in that 
section of the country. It seems incredible that so many illus- 


trations — numbering over two hundred and fifty, and all the 


Henry G. Heumann. 


finest of half-tones — could be utilized in a publication of this 
nature, but-so prolific a subject has Mr. Freeman proven “ the 
world’s greatest mining camp” to be that they are all vitally 
essential and reveal volumes of facts heretofore practically 
unknown concerning the expanseless West. Mr. Freeman both 
describes and illustrates early-day life in so typical a manner 
as to satisfy the most lively curiosity generally attending the 
whole West. In addition, he brings his story up to the pres- 





Stephen Schinner. 


Harry C. Kendig. 
Hugo E. Niehus. 


Prize-winners in the title-page contest recently conducted by the Inland Type Foundry of St. Louis, and 
announced in the November number of THE INLAND PRINTER, page 306. All of the gentlemen are connected 
with the United Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, Ohio. 


ent, and describes and minutely illustrates every phase that can 
possibly be of a broader interest. Not only are the great mines 
and smelters exhaustively illustrated by a wonderfully com- 
plete line of views, but the reader is allowed to visit every 
point of deep mining and every department of the smelter proc- 
esses by a detailed description of such. In addition, every 
step possible of illustration, from the breaking of ground 
through to the pure metal state, is illustrated so accurately as 
to almost impress the reader with the idea that he is person- 
ally on the ground. The publication is artistically bound in 
heavy cover, the design being a most attractive one, printed in 
black on a copper-colored linen — copper being the chief out- 
put of the Butte mines. A frontispiece in three colors por- 
trays two prospectors at work “ panning gold,” and is a work 
of art in itself. A very fine enameled paper is used and, in 
fact, from cover to cover Mr. Freeman has produced a work 
which shows much labor and thought and which is bound to 
have a splendid reception. 

Mr. Freeman is a new star in this field of effort, but, if the 
expedition which he has shown in working his publication to 
print is a criterion of his succeeding labors, a happy success is 
in store for him. Without the slightest interruption every 
detail was so nicely arranged that, three weeks after the first 























composition matter was submitted to the printer, the entire 
book was in type, proof read, put in forms and placed upon the 
presses, and in their covers ready for shipment —a record- 
breaking feat for so large a volume, 128 pages, and of an 
edition of ten thousand copies. We doubt if the East can 
furnish many young men who could more successfully handle 
every detail of such a large work and so conduct every step 
as to make them all fall with such accuracy of calculation. 
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POSTE.” 


CONDUCTED BY 


Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “Poste” and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 

Size oF Packaces.— E. T. McL. asks: “ How large a pack- 
age can I send through the United States mails?” Answer.— 
There is practically no limit as to size, but the regulations pro- 
vide as to weight that, except in case of single books, packages 
weighing in excess of four pounds can not be sent through the 
mails. Of course, you understand that this does not apply to 
second-class matter mailed in packages at the pound rate or at 
the rate of 1 cent for each four ounces. 

SEconp-cLAss Postace to CunA.—We wish to correct the 
statement on page 470, of December issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, under the heading “ Rates to the Philippines, Cuba, 
Etc.,” to the effect that Cuba is included among the countries 
to which periodicals from publishers to regular subscribers 
may be sent at the pound rate. This was a misprint in the 
Official Postal Guide. Cuba is not included among those coun- 
tries. Second-class matter for Cuba must be prepaid at the 
rate of I cent for each two ounces or fraction. 


RECEIPTS FOR REGISTERED Letters.—R. M., says: “Two 
months ago I sent a registered letter to England and have 
never received any return receipt for same. How can you 
account for this? I have always understood that a person was 
entitled to this when they pay for registering a letter.” 
Answer.—It is true that return receipts are always sent to 
senders of registered letters or packages when such letters or 
packages are addressed to points in this country. In the case 
of foreign registered mail, return receipts are only sent when 
demanded by the sender. The postmaster or clerk registering 
your letter should have informed you of this privilege, and 
upon your request for same, stamped on the face of the letter 
the words “ Return Receipt Demanded.” 


IDENTIFICATION OF PAYEE OF MONEY Orpver.—T. R. D. asks: 
‘Is it always necessary for the payee of a money order to be 
identified? I desire to send one, yet am certain that party to 
whom I am sending it will not know any one in the city of 
address.” Answer—The remitter who desires to relieve the 
payee of a domestic money order, or his indorsee, or attorney, 
from the inconvenience of producing at the postoffice of pay- 
ment proof of his identity by the testimony of another person 
present, may do so by writing across the face of his applica- 
tion for a money order the words: “ Identification of payee, 
indorsee, or attorney waived,” and by signing the same. The 
paying postmaster may require the applicant for payment, if 
unknown to him, to show such evidence as he may possess of 
his right to payment without requiring identification of another 
person. 
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A New RULING on Seconp-cLAss Matter.—The following 
circular letter, issued by Charles U. Gordon, postmaster at 
Chicago, December 1, 1900, will be read with interest by pub- 
lishers : 


Recent departmental rulings concerning the number of copies of a 
paper that may he issued legitimately by a publisher of a regularly 
entered second-class publication, or a publisher offering a paper for entry 
as second-class matter, are of considerable interest to publishers, and 
this circular has been prepared with the view of bringing the rulings to 
your attention. 

The regulations, as you are aware, provide that a publication shal! 
have a legitimate list of subscribers at the time application is made for 


entry. In the legitimate list of subscribers the Department has ruled 
that the following and none other shall be counted: 

First Direct subscriptions to the publisher. 

Second Copies regularly sold over publisher’s counter to purchas 


ers of individual copies. 

Third Bona fide sales of consecutive issues to news agencies to be 
sold in the usual way, but without the return privilege. 

Fourth One copy to each advertiser to prove advertisement. 

Fifth Bona fide exchanges (one copy for another) with existing 
second-class publications within reasonable limits. 

Referring to the third paragraph, it is to be noted that a news-agent’s 
order can not be accepted as forming a part of the legitimate list of sub- 
scribers, unless it is shown that such news-agent possesses bona fide sub 
scribers equal to the number of copies in the order. 

Number of Papers Issued.—-The foregoing indicates just what the 
Department will accept as forming part of a legitimate subscription list. 
All other papers issued, and for whatever purpose, can not be counted as 
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AN ARTISTIC ADVERTISEMENT. 


Reduced from full-page design run by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
in several trade papers. Reproduced by courtesy ot 
C. P. Zacher & Co., Chicago. 


. part of the subscription list. VPapers to the extent of double the num- 
ber of subscribers may be issued by a publisher, but they must be issued 
distinctly in connection with each issue. For example, if a publisher has 
a legitimate list of ten thousand subscribers he may issue approximately 
twenty thousand copies of each issue of his paper, but no more. The 
Department, on March 21, 1900, in this connection ruled that the “ legiti- 
mate list of subscribers contemplated by section 277 of the Postal Laws 
and Regulations should approximate 50 per cent of the number of copies 
issued.”” In other words, it is permissible to issue approximately of each 
paper a number double the number of legitimate subscribers. The 
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Department in another way has enunciated the same principle in ref- 
erence to sample copies: 

““The publisher of a second-class publication is entitled to mail, with 
every issue, at the pound rate of postage, as many sample copies as he 
has bona fide subscribers.” 

Sample copies, under the law, can not be mailed continuously to the 
same person, and when this is persistently done a publisher forfeits his 
rights to second-class privileges. All sample copies in addition must be 
made up separately, and not combined with copies intended for regular 
subscribers. Sample copies shall also be stamped ‘‘ Sample Copy” on 
the wrapper or exposed face of the paper. It is not permissible to stamp 
the words ‘‘ Sample Copy ” and ‘‘ Marked Copy ” on the same paper. 

You will please be kind enough whenever sending out sample copies, 
or copies not included in the list covering legitimate subscribers herein 
mentioned, to refrain from exceeding the number permitted by the 
Department. Also, be kind enough to note the reference to the stamping 
of “Sample Copy ’”’ on sample copies, as this regulation is frequently 
contravened. 

In connection with the delivery of second-class matter, this office 
would direct attention to the fact that in many cases sufficient notice is 
not paid to cards sent by postoffices in regard to the non-delivery of 
newspapers. If you can do anything to assist in bringing about a bet- 
ter system in respect to these notices, this office will be greatly obliged. 





DEATH OF CHARLES L. MERRILL. 

The death of Charles L. Merrill, which occurred at Phila- 
delphia on November 23 last, after a brief illness, at the age 
of fifty-three years, removes a well-known and familiar figure 
in the printing-ink business. Mr. Merrill started in life as a 
printer, and in 1872, growing tired of his trade, accepted a 
position with a New York firm which was then sole agent for 
Jaenecke’s inks in the United States, as salesman. Subse- 

















CHARLES LL. MERRILL, 


quently, when the Jaeneckes came to this country and built a 
factory of their own (the business now known as the Jaenecke 
Printing Ink Company), he continued in their employ, and for 
twenty-seven years has been selling these inks without inter- 
ruption. He was well known to the printers throughout the 
United States, but more particularly in the States of New Eng- 
land and Pennsylvania, where for the last decade he has 
devoted his time almost exclusively. Possessing a practical 
knowledge of the printing business and being well versed in 
the varied uses and manipulation of printing-inks, his long 
experience on the road gave him a technical knowledge of his 
business which made him of inestimable value to the printer, 
and his advice was often sought and acted upon. He leaves a 
wife and three sons to mourn him. 








The purpose of this department Is to candidly and briefly criti- 
cize specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes It necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


Tue Shelby Record, Shelbyville, Kentucky, sends a package of com- 
mercial printing, the composition of which is up to date and the press- 
work of good quality. 

C. D. ScuoonmMaker, McHenry, Illinois, submits two Thanksgiving 
programs of unique shape which were cut out on the ordinary paper- 
cutter. The designs are good and the composition and presswork are of 
excellent quality. 

WE are in receipt of a booklet gotten up by Harry A. Rodgers, 
**Advertect,’”’ San Francisco, California, advertising ladies’ shoes. The 
composition, engraving and presswork are all of the finest grade, and the 
paper used is elegant. The work is attractive and artistic. 

‘““Gems” is the appropriate title of a folder issued by the Illinois 
Engraving Company, of Chicago, showing examples of the company’s 
half-tone and three-color process plates. The work is delicately printed 
on highly enameled paper, the presswork being of the finest quality. 

Corpay & Gross, Cleveland, Ohio, have issued a handsomely printed 
booklet entitled ‘“‘A Little Preachment on Printing and Bouquets.’’ The 
work is in three colors, illustrated with appropriate engravings, and is in 
the most artistic and up-to-date style of composition and exquisite press- 
work. 

Joun Royte & Sons, makers of routing machines and photoengravers’ 
specialties, Paterson, New Jersey, send out their usual memorandum 
book for 1901. Besides the spaces for daily memoranda it contains tables 
and many pages of valuable information. Customers receiving the book 
will undoubtedly prize it. 

From Adelaide, South Australia, we are in receipt of a nicely printed 
catalogue issued by Marshall & Sons, of that city, on their fiftieth anni- 
versary. The work is well printed in two colors, with cover in black and 
gold on deep blue stock. The composition and presswork are by Hussey 
& Gillingham, and are both of the highest quality. 

Iwo cards from William B. Scott, of the Keystone Type Foundry, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, are very neat specimens of artistic letter- 
press printing, in black, pink and white on gray cardboard. They are 
printed in an artistic manner, are attractive in appearance, and should 
evoke favorable comments from their recipients. 

Tue Times Printing House, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, delights in 
getting out stationery printed in antique style. The latest effusion from 
this house is a calendar for December in which old-style spelling and 
general old-style appearance have been preserved. To those who love this 
style of work the sample under review will be a treasure. 

“DupLex Distripution vs. DousBLe RotiinG”’ is the title of a book- 
let issued by Golding & Co., Boston, Massachusetts, elucidating their 
method of getting a double rolling on a form on the Golding jobber. The 
work is set in first-class style and presswork is of Ar quality. The book- 
let is very attractive in appearance and contains information of value to 
job pressmen. 

“Tue BiInNeR YELL”? is the title of a pamphlet issued by the Binner 
Engraving Company, Chicago, calling attention to their facilities for 
engraving and printing college annuals. Two kinds of stock are used, 
enameled and rough deckle-edge, so that different characters of cuts 
can be shown on suitable paper. The “ Hinners Girl in the Moon” 
transparency is one of the features of this book. 

“Fine Book anp Jos PrintinG”’ is the title on a booklet issued by 
the Miller Press, 52-54 Lafayette place, New York. The booklet itself is 
an evidence that the finest letterpress printing can be executed by the firm. 
The composition, engraving, presswork and binding are all in the very 
latest style of the art and every detail is carried out to perfection. 
Patrons entrusting this house with orders for fine printing are not likely 
to be disappointed. 

Tue Christmas number of the Auckland (N. Z.) Weekly News is a 
folio of 44 pages, well printed and illustrated freely with half-tones. The 
paper is an eloquent exponent of the territory in which it is published, 
the literary contributions and artistic illustrations combining to give a 
very good idea of the beauty and resources of the islands in the antipo- 
des. The mechanical excellence of the paper can not be gainsaid, and the 
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staff employed in the artistic and engraving departments is well up to the 
exacting requirements of the present age. The publication is a “ thing 
of beauty ” and ought to be a “joy forever ”’ to all the recipients thereof. 
The composition is of good quality and the presswork above reproach. 
The cover is printed in red, green and gold and makes a very suitable 
wrapper for such excellent contents. 

Tue Gottschalk Printing Company, St. Louis, Missouri, submits sam- 
ples of letter-heads, envelopes, cards, etc., plain and in two or more col- 
ors, the composition on which is excellent in design and execution and 
presswork above criticism. The company does the printing for the lead- 
ing commercial houses in St. Louis, and this is a guarantee that its work 
is of the highest class, for the commercial public of the Southwestern city 
is discriminating in its printorial tastes. 

A CALENDAR which all printers will be very anxious to get hold of for 
1901 is that being sent out by Philip Ruxton, the ink dealer, 290 Broad- 
way, New York. The lettering on it says, ‘‘ You do not gamble when 
using Ruxton’s inks.’”’ The calendar pad is attached to a board of green 


You po Nor GAMBLE wurn usine 


RUXTON'S. INKS. 


290 Broadway, New York. 





tint, on which is printed a bar of music, * I’d leave ma happy home for 
you,” and attached to which are poker chips, cigar and cigarette, match, 
deck of cards, beer glass, etc., which give it quite a gambler’s flavor. The 
shoestring hanger seems to complete the picture. We show a reproduc- 
tion herewith. 

Tue Joseph Dixon Crucible Company sends out from month to 
month considerable matter pertaining to its graphite and pencil busi- 
ness. The blotters which go out each month are among the most inter- 
esting of this advertising. The December blotter shows the Dixon 
Graphite plant. It could undoubtedly stand alone, but is supported by 
one of Dixon’s pencils. These blotters are not as large as the regular 
blotter size, but are always convenient for the desk. 

A sIXTy-FoUR page pamphlet, 7 by 10% inches oblong, issued by Clay 
County (Ill.) Record, illustrating the town of Flora, Illinois, is a poor 
specimen of typography. The make-up is very indifferent, the presswork 
is bad — some pages being gray and some intense black. The half-tone 
cuts are printed without make-ready, it being difficult to tell what some 
of them are intended to illustrate. Altogether it is the poorest specimen 
of “ Souvenir” printing we have run across in a long time. 

Tue Christmas number of the Weekly Press, Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, is an elegant production, filled with beautiful half-tone views and 
overflowing with enchanting literature. The size is 12'%4 by 19 inches, 
and there are over one hundred and eighty pictures. The whole work 
letterpress, process engraving, lithography, etc.— was done in the office 
of the Weekly Press, and the work is all of the highest quality and artis 
tic to a marked degree. The colored supplement is a beauty. 





STeErTINER Brotuers, Duane street, New York, are on time with their 
annual calendar —a very useful article for business men. Each page 
shows the days of one week, with ample space to make memoranda in the 
panel allotted to each day. The entire calendar for the year is shown on 
each sheet, and everything has been done to make the calendar extremely 
useful as well as ornamental. The last sheet shows calendars for the 
years 1900, 1901 and 1902. The composition and printing in colors are 
excellent. 

A SELECTION of general commercial printing from R. S. Peck & Co., 
Hartford, Connecticut, shows that their establishment is prepared to 
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undertake almost any kind of printing that any business man is likely to 
need. Circulars, letter-heads, booklets, plain or embossed, typewriter 
letters (imitation)— all are printed in the latest up-to-date styles. Com- 
position, presswork, choice of stock, arrangement of colors are all 
chosen with an artistic eye to the final result, which is in every instance 
a most pleasing one. 

A MISCELLANEOUS assortment of commercial printing forwarded by 
R. S. Cunningham, Moberly, Missouri, is of medium quality in composi 


tion and presswork. The announcement of ‘‘ Guardians’ Sale”’ is poor in 


composition, spacing, proofreading and general appearance; the program 
of ** Cumberland Presbyterian Church Service of Song and Praise” 
might have been set by an apprentice in his first year. Much improve- 
ment can be made in both composition and presswork on all the samples 
submitted. 

Tue Kansas City (Mo.) Journal sends out a box containing a corn- 
cob pipe with a booklet in the shape of a bag of tobacco, sealed and tied 
with cord, on which is printed ‘‘ Put this in your pipe and smoke it.” 
The booklet is a well-printed brochure of sixteen pages and cover, setting 
forth the advantages of advertising in and patronizing the Journal, with 
its large circulation and unrivaled news service. The composition and 
presswork and the general get-up of the ad. novelty are of the highest 
class of work in all branches. 

From Hotel Van Nuys, Los Angeles, California, we have received a 
copy of the Thanksgiving menu provided by the hotel. The bill of fare 
is voluminous and of variety sufficient to satisfy the most exacting epi 
cure. Apart from this, the work from an artistic point of view is excel 
lent. The design on the cover, in pale blue and gold, by Mr. Fred S. 
Lang, is neat and very attractive, and the balance of the program is a 
fine piece of typography and letterpress printing. The printing-office of 
the Van Nuys Hotel is up to date in every particular. 

A SPECIMEN book of types has been gotten up by the Stone Printing 
& Manufacturing Company, Roanoke, Virginia. It is a book of 104 
pages, about 44 by 6 inches, printed on good book stock, bound in flex 
ible morocco, with red edges. All the series of types are grouped and 
named, but we think a number for each line would be much easier for 
reference. It is much less trouble for a customer to say *‘ use 214” than 
to say “ use 10-point Antique Condensed.”’ The work is neatly gotten up 


and of convenient size to carry around in the pocket. 


Jesse Ray Mitier, Los Angeles, California.—-There is no doubt you 
have done your best with the outfit at your disposal, but you should try 
and get something more advanced. In your No. 4 sample you should 
have a stronger rule around the words, “ Let it talk for you’; leave out 
the flub-dub below and let the words, *‘ Our Printing Talks ”’ be a little 
heavier; then your announcement will be striking. On your envelope a 
1-point rule.around the reading matter, about 4 by 7 picas in size, instead 
of the border used, would improve the appearance of the corner-card. 
The note-head and letter-head are very poor. 

Tue Sparrell Print, Boston, Massachusetts, is a house that evolves 
original ideas in advertising. A blotter issued since the election is illus 
trated with a portrait of President McKinley carrying Uncle Sam on his 
shoulder, the prominent line of type reading ‘‘ Uncle Sam Isn’t Worry 


ing. Another blotter illustrates a stubborn mule being hauled at one 
end by an energetic coon and hoisted at the other end by another son of 
Africa, the title below reading ‘“*‘ Push and Pull.”’ The work is artistic 
ally designed, very well set and excellently printed, colors suitable for the 
designs being chosen in every instance. They should prove to be good 
trade-bringers. 

Tue French Broad Press, Asheville,- North Carolina, is a candidate 
for public recognition as an “ art printery.’”’ Several specimens of work 
which have been received therefrom show that an artistic mind is direct 
ing affairs in the North Carolinian printery. A booklet recently gotten 
out for the Ingleside Hunting Lodge, Mocksville, North Carolina, by this 
house is a very neat piece of composition, excellent arrangement of mat- 
ter and illustrations, and fine presswork. The stock used is of superb 
quality and the cover-design is a steel die in bronze green on olive-tinted 
rough deckle-edge stock. The work from front to back cover is an excel- 
lent specimen of the twentieth century letterpress printers’ art. 

Tue Peoria Printing & Stationery Company, Peoria, Illinois, has pre- 
pared for the annual session of Mohammed Temple, A. A. O. Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine, an elaborate program, the composition, engraving and 
presswork in many colors being of the highest quality. The engravings 
have evidently been specially made for the occasion and are very sugges- 
tive in their treatment from an artistic point of view. The cover is 
neatly designed and printed in silver and gold on purple stock, and tied 
with old gold colored silk cord. Altogether the work is of a character of 
which the Mystic Shriners may well feel proud, and they will no doubt 
retain their souvenirs for many years as something above the ordinary in 
the line of letterpress printing. 

THrouGuH the courtesy of George P. Hail & Son, general photogra- 
phers, 175 Fulton street, New York, Tue INLAND PrInTER has hanging in 
its Chicago office one of the finest photographs of New York city ever 
made. The picture is thirty-eight inches long by ten inches high, and 
gives a view of the lower part of the city looking from the North river 
toward the east, showing the piers on the North river front from No. 2 
to No. 13, inclusive. The magnificent new sky-scrapers stand out in bold 
relief and in wonderful contrast to the smaller buildings that have for 
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years made New York so famous. It is a picture than can well grace the 
walls of any business. office or home, and from a photographic standpoint 
is a wonderful production. This firm makes a specialty of New York 
views and has numbers of others taken from different points. 


BarNuART Bros, & SPINDLER have issued a specimen book that has, so 
far as we know, no parallel among specimen books up to date. It is 
wider and longer than their pony book, but not quite so wide or long as 
their big blue book. It contains 879 pages, printed on good paper, show- 
ing their entire line of manufacture, with price-lists, etc. It contains 
cipher code and a complete index. It has a valuable communication on esti- 
mating for profit from J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
It also tells a continued story through several of its pages of specimens, 
but the chief feature of excellence which will recommend it specially to 
the printer is the fact that a large number of its pages show job type 
and show it in display form, such as advertisements might be set in, with 
border, rule, ornament, etc. The book also has a large number of pages 
devoted to the uniform line roman job faces made by this foundry. 


Aw Artrractive Biorrer.—The advantage of originality and timeliness 
in what may be termed “ topical advertising ”’ is shown by a blotter issued 
by the French Broad Press, of Asheville, North Carolina. On the upper 
left-hand corner a few cotton-seed hulls are fastened and beneath is a 





PATENT S#%9@ 





BY CHARLES H, COCHRANE, 


(For other patents see the various departments.) 


A simple form of gauge for platen job presses is shown in 
patent No. 662,047, by G. C. Wolven. It may be attached to the 
top sheet only, and is adjustable by tightening or loosening a 
thumbscrew. 

The Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, has 
acquired another patent, No. 661,763, on its book-cover 
machine, the inventor being A. I. Jacob. It deals with numer- 
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She Atlanta Journal estimates the valae A. H. McQuitkin, Prop. 
of this by-product of the cotton plant at John Brahm, Manager 
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The importance of printing—gocd printing—not the cheap, wastebasket kind—is 
shown by the liberal use of the best by the most successful business houses. The 
experienced and tasteful printer 1s the man you need to consult if you want success in 
your business. The French Broad Press has built up a deserved reputation for first-class 
publications: in its Sunday issue, consumes work. It gives ideas, carries a full line of the latest and best papers, and its specialty is 


A new full line of stationery and fancy goods, Photo Supplies, Pictures and Picture 
Frames, and Novelties for the Holidays. 


Cotton is King 
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Ghe French Broad Press 
Nos. 32-34 Patton Avenue 


PHONE 3595 Asheville, N.C. 

















short account of the alleged adaptation of cotton-seed hulls to papermak- 
ing. The excellent work produced by this printing-house is one of the 
indications of the great future of the South, for where there is a demand 
for superior work there is assurance of an energetic business community. 

** SPECIMENS OF THREE-COLOR PRINTING”’ is the title of a book being 
sent out by the American Three-Color Company, of Chicago and New 
York. The examples include many different styles of work and show 
the many uses to which the three-color process can be applied. The pic- 
tures which have the first place in the book are book illustrations, and 
these are followed by excellent reproductions of birds, flowers and other 
natural objects. Besides these, furniture, clothing, fancy goods, candies, 
jewelry, canned goods, musical instruments, neckwear, cigars, carpets, 
harness, lamps and almost any commercial product can be reproduced 
with startling accuracy. One would hardly believe from an examination 
of some of the illustrations which show decided blues, yellows, reds, 
greens or browns that only the three primary colors were used in the 
production of the pictures. The work is printed on fine enameled stock 
on one side of the sheet and is bound in a tasty cover, through an open- 
ing in which the illustration on the title-page appears. The book cer- 
tainly ought to bring business, especially from houses that have found it 
necessary to sell goods by samples sent by agents or by mail. Printed 
reproductions can now be had, true to life as to color, saving bulky 
sample-books and the natural expense attending their preparation and 
distribution. 

Tue Inland Type Foundry, St. Louis, Missouri, has issued a unique 
pamphlet or specimen book showing the Studley series of type in medium, 
extended and condensed faces. The work is printed in black and red 
and is a combination of two booklets in one — one being printed regular 
8vo and the other oblong 8vo, both in one cover. ‘The idea is a good one 
and shows the type to advantage. ‘The cover is printed in three colors 
and the booklet is sent out in an envelope printed in four colors and 
bearing the legend ** More Money Makers.”’ Every printer should send 
for a copy of this excellent piece of work, which was printed by the 
Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This foundry 
has also printed a number of tetter-heads in the standard-line type for 
which it is famed, in various colors and on different kinds of stock. The 
collection is artistic from every point of view and is enclosed in a port- 
folio of rough gray stock, with lettering in white and dark blue — the 
design being both neat and attractive. The cost of this portfolio, entitled 
‘ Specimens of Letter-heads,”’ is 50 cents, which is a small price for such 
a beautiful collection of practical, neat and artistic specimens of com- 


mercial letterpress. 


ous minor improvements in the machine for the purpose of 
facilitating smooth running. Novel features are introduced 
for connecting the picker-shaft so as to insure a positive 
motion. 

A novel form of ink fountain is that patented as No. 661,737 
by J. S. Doheen. It has a perforated cloth bottom through 
which the ink is fed. 

Oscar Roesen, in patent No. 660,970, assigned to the Hoes, 
describes an improved form of printing-bar for web printing 
machines. In order to prevent smutting of the printed sheet 
in turning the bar, raised portions are placed on the bar so that 
the friction may come on the margin between the printed 
pages. 

A process of longitudinally folding and inserting printed 
webs is the subject of patent No. 660,726, granted to Henry 
Hartt, of Chicago. The object of the invention is to take 
advantage of the fact that a single web will move over a V- 
former without wrinkling or smutting. Mr. Hartt, therefore, 
makes his longitudinal folds of the webs singly and then brings 
them together for the final folding. 

An improvement in embossing presses has been designed by 
Charles Seybold, patent No. 662,099. The invention is partic: 
ularly designed for embossing presses in which it is very essen- 
tial that the paper stock shall be accurately fed. He provides 
a movable platen for holding the forms which shall automat- 
ically, after each impression and while the platen is rising, slide 
the form from under the platen into a position readily acces- 
sible to the operative for the adjustment of the paper stock, 
the plate and forms to be carried back automatically under the 
platen, and independently and rigidly locked in position for the 
action of the forms as soon as the platen commences to 
descend. 

A non-slippable quoin has been devised by C. A. Reussen- 
zehn as No. 661,706. He locks the teeth with a spring catch. 
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The quoin can be tightened and held in place without any 
manual adjustment of the catch, and when it is desired to 
loosen the quoin the catch may be readily held back with the 
fingers. 

Clarence C. Marder has patented a printer’s rule, illustrated 
in patent No. 662,365. It has a round-cornered face, but is 
rectangular as to body for convenience in locking up. It looks 
like a good thing, though difficult of manufacture. 

The American Lithograph Company has received a number 
of new patents connected with the new color-printing mechan- 
isms that it is perfecting. No. 661,142 is by C. Grasser, and 
describes a method of making a zinc tube for mounting on a 
cylinder, and printing lithographically. A curved sheet of zinc 
is placed in the cylindrical chamber and fluid metal cast within 
it, so that the two adhere, the zinc sheet forming the printing 
surface and the cast portion a rigid backing. By making in 
this way, a perfect zinc surface is assured. 

Edward Hett, of New York, in patent No. 662,862, claims 
an impression surface or platen for printing-presses having a 
support of iron, a base of hard rubber, an inner intermediate 
layer of continuous soft rubber, an outer intermediate layer 
consisting of pillared or sponge or other openwork rubber, 
and a continuous facing laying of soft rubber, all integrally 
connected together. 
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A COMPLIMENT FROM HIGH AUTHORITY. 

The following, from Sigmund Ullman, one of the best 
judges of good printing in America, is presented as showing 
the appreciation he has for THE INLAND PRINTER: 

New York, December 15, 1900. 

The Inland Printer Company, Chicago, Illinois: 

GENTLEMEN,—We wish to compliment you on the appearance of THe 
INLAND PRINTER, especially the last number. We have on hand a copy 
of each of the European journals devoted to printing, lithographing and 
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allied arts, from which to select those suitable for our advertising. We 
find that THe INLAND Printer outranks all these papers in size, quality 
and general make-up, and that it is really impossible to make any com 
parison whatever. The reason for Tue INLAND Printer’s standing 
among this class of journals is plainly to be seen, since while the 
European printers’ papers strive only to give their readers the facts and 
news relating to the progress of printing, and that in a most meager 
way and in the cheapest manner, THe INLAND PRINTER is in itself an 
exponent of the progress of the art, and may well serve as a model for 
the most ambitious printer. Respectfully yours, 


SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY. 

Coming from such a source, an expression of this kind is 
certainly gratifying to the publishers of the magazine. It is 
not customary to publish letters of this sort, although many 
of like character are received, but our readers will par- 
don this presentation, as it so thoroughly voices the sentiments 
of others who know what THe INLAND PRINTER is and what 
good it is accomplishing for the benefit of the craft at large. 














This department is designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 


‘THE “POST OLD STYLE.” 

The enormous success of the Post Old Style must be very 
gratifying to the American Type Founders Company, which 
has recently issued a broadside specimen of the three series 
(Post Nos. 1, 2, and Italic), in connection with striking half- 
page college ads. of the Saturday Evening Post, using effec- 
tively the lines “ Strenuous type, Strenuous ads., Strenuous 
printing.” Several pages of this popular letter are shown in 
this issue. The type can be had at any of the branches of the 
company. 


REMOVAL NOTICE, 

The Arabol Manufacturing Company, favorably known to 
our readers for its excellent pastes and glues for the use of 
printers and binders, has removed its offices to the ground 
floor of 155 William street, on the southwest corner of Ann 
street, New York. Its new and commodious quarters in 
the busiest trade center of the world have already added quite 
a number of customers to the great circle of the company’s 
patrons, and we may say with it, “once a customer, always a 
customer,” as it has become a by-word with the company that 
‘its goods are all that they are claimed to be.” 


NEWSPAPER FOREMEN AND PUBLISHERS. 

The very best composing-room equipment is that of the 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C. It is as nearly as possible 
all wrought iron and brass, space-saving, labor-saving, hand 
some and indestructible. Wanamaker’s North -lmerican is to 
be housed in a splendid new building in Philadelphia, with a 
new plant. The foremen and engraver of the North Ameri 
can journeyed to Washington, recognized the superior merit 
of the Star equipment, and have placed an order for a dupli 
cate of it, but on a larger scale. Both equipments are made 
by the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 82 Fulton street, 
New York, under the personal supervision of Mr. F. Wesel, 
who has unequaled experience and ability in this line of work. 
The North American equipment will contain two double-roll 
Wesel self-inking self-feeding proof presses — practically four 
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proof presses — sixteen Wesel Linotype slug cutters, a Wesel 
Linotype saw table, a Wesel Linotype power brush table, while 
the photoengraving department will have a Wesel routing 
machine, saw and trimmer and Daniels planer, all with direct- 
connected electric motors. The stereo department has a Wesel 
power matrix dryer, drying a matrix in fifteen seconds. The 
F. Wesel Company caters specially to the wants of newspapers, 
and constant study and practice have given it preéminence in 
this large field. 





THE GOODSON GRAPHOTYPE, 


Frequent references have been made in our columns to the 
Goodson Graphotype, and we have just learned that the 
machines which the Goodson Graphotype Company has had 
under process of manufacture for the past year have pro- 
gressed to such a point that it recently became necessary for 


ECONOMIC AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACHINES. 


We call the attention of our readers to the advertisement 

of the Economic automatic feeding machines on pages 688 
and 689. Contrary to the opinion of many otherwise well- 
posted printers, the automatic feeding of paper to printing- 
presses and other machinery is no longer an experiment, but 
has been successfully accomplished for several years with the 
machines manufactured by the Economic Machine Company, 
of New York, which has employed a large corps of trained and 
expert mechanics, and it has expended large sums of money 
to produce a perfect automatic feeding machine, and conclu- 
sive evidence that it has been successful is shown in the 
fact that many of the best printing plants in this country are 
completely equipped with the machines, while many others 
partially equipped are constantly receiving additional machines. 
The American Book Company, of New York, has these 
machines attached to every printing-press and folding machine 
in its establishment — thirty-three altogether. 

Ginn & Co., of Boston, have purchased over 











thirty; \WcClure’s Magazine, in New York, 
twenty-four; the Ladies’ Home Journal, of 
Philadelphia, is just now attaching eighteen 
additional machines in its pressroom, and sev- 
eral more attached to folding machines. Re- 
cent large purchasers are the United States 
Government at Washington; Jenkins & 
McCowan, New York; Jersey City Printing 
Company; the Mershon Company, Rahway; 
Eclectic Press, Cincinnati; Crowell & Kirk- 
patrick Company, Springfield, Ohio; Berwick 
& Smith, Norwood, Massachusetts, and scores 
of others have purchased from two to six 
machines each. 

Messrs. E. C. Fuller & Co., of New York 
and Chicago, are the sole selling agents, and 
they have just issued a new descriptive cata- 
logue of their machines, which is a most ex- 
cellent piece of work. It is printed on enam- 
eled stock with gray cover in brown and gold 
ink. Not only a very full description of the 








GOODSON GRAPHOTYPE COMPANY'S FACTORY, THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 


the company to install its manufacturing plant in a larger 
establishment than the one occupied by it at 14-16 Morris 
street, Jersey City. 

The factory buildings formerly occupied by the Lozier 
Manufacturing Company, at Thompsonville, Connecticut, were 
found to be admirably suited for every purpose, and negotia- 
tions were concluded which resulted in the company acquiring 
possession of that property. 

The buildings are of brick and stone and were built in 1896, 
and are of the modern slow-burning mill construction type, 
fully equipped in every particular, including the most modern 
heating system, steam and electric power, the amplest provi- 
sions against fire, including the Grinnell automatic sprinkler 
system, modern frost-proof hydrants, fire doors and a reser- 
voir of 100,000 gallons capacity —a reserve water supply. 

The office and main building is of three stories, 40 by 200 
feet, with a floor space of 24,000 square feet, and the pattern- 
shop, grinding-room and smithy of two stories, 60 by 100 feet, 
with a floor space of 12,000 square feet. The engine-house, 
boiler-house, coal sheds, oil-house and shooks are all sepa- 
rate buildings. 

The plant is provided with all the modern appliances of an 
up-to-date manufacturing establishment, and with the facilities 
at its command it is expected that the company will offer 
the Graphotype machines for sale at an early date. The offices 
at 13-21 Park Row, New York city, will be retained as sales- 


rooms. 


machines is given, but several fine illustra- 
tions showing the different qualifications of 
the machines are also presented. One shows 
the use of auxiliary truck in loading paper; one gives an 
idea of the quantity of paper that may be piled on the feeder; 
another shows the machine attached to a folding machine. The 
large double-page cut in the center of the catalogue shows the 
feeder attached to a cylinder press, giving the method of oper- 
ation. A cut presenting the feeding machine attached to a 
ruling machine is also one of the illustrations. Testimonials 
are given from some of the most prominent printers and pub- 
lishers in the country, and a list of purchasers occupying two 
pages of the catalogue is good evidence that the machines are 
working satisfactorily. 





QUICKLY RECOGNIZED. 


As an illustration of the enterprise and up-to-dateness that 
marks the management of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, reference to its most recent achievement is pertinent. 
After the Saturday Evening Post began the use of its now 
famous old-style lettering for headlines, each heading being 
specially drawn by an artist, the company quickly recognized 
the possibilities of such a type-face. Permission was secured 
from the Curtis Publishing Company, designs were made by 
the Post artist, Mr. E. J. Kitson, and the “ Post Series” 
appeared in type. Advertisers at once adopted it for their 
announcements, and today the “ Post” type may be seen in 
almost every magazine and newspaper with any pretensions to 
typographic excellence. It is in three series (Nos. I, 2, and 
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Italic), and deserves consideration from both advertisers and 
printers, being well adapted to their special needs. The “ Post 
Series” appears elsewhere in this number.—Profitable Adver- 
tising. 





BRONSON’S MACHINERY WAREHOUSE. 


Readers will notice in this issue that the advertisement of 
the Bronson’s Printers’ Machinery House has been increased to 
a full page. This has been made necessary by the largely 
increased number of presses that is being turned out by this 
establishment. Not only have the facilities been increased for 
repairing, but receiving, shipping and all other details have 
been greatly improved. Especial attention is called to this list, 
in which will be found a number of very fine machines. 
Presses are set up on the floor, belt attached and a person 
desiring to buy can come in personally or send some represen- 
tative to look the machine over. If it is not as represented it 
need not be bought. Even if it is examined in this way and 
does not prove satisfactory it can be returned, as the absolute 
guarantee of the house follows every press. This is a plan 
which the firm has found most satisfactory, and it is: meeting 
with the approval of purchasers of this kind of machinery in 
every part of the country. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THe INLAND Printer at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted ” department, or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the 
other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether 
one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order 
to insure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. re- 
ceived later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 





A BIT, and another bit — two bits, 25 cents — brings to you a copy of 
my booklet on Souvenir Mailing Cards, with a set of six Photograv- 

—_ cards. You need it, if you’re interested. OTTO KNEY, Madison, 
isconsin. 


AMERICAN PRINTER, monthly, 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Publicity 
for Printers, $1. Bo ok of 133 specimens of Job Composition, 50 cents. 
Send to J. CLYDE OSWALD, 150 Nassau street, New York. 


BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We have secured 

the entire edition of this book, which was so popular a short time ago, 
and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, postpaid, as long as the 
books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


COMPLETE FILE INLAND PRINTER, 1890 to 1900, inclusive, for 
sale; won’t sell single copies. MUNN, 413 Fulton street, Chicago. 








CONTESTS in Typographical Arrangement, Volume 1, containing 230 

advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 

PrinTER, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. Contains in 

addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges, and is a valuable col- 

beaten, fore comparison and study. 40 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER 
I 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawin, ee the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knauft, editor 
of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and_complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, 
superintendent of electrotyping and stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg 
Newspaper Company, Chicago, and editor Electrotyping and Stereotypin 
Department of THe INLAND PRINTER. 150 pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST, new edition, improved, 75 
cents, two $1; 1,000 sold in 1900. DAVID RAMALEY, St. Paul, 


Minnesota. 


ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE, by Henry E. Seeman. An exposi- 

tion of a method of estimating profit and expense by percentage 
which has been in successful use several years. Reprinted from THe 
INLAND PRINTER. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 














“IT'S ALL IN THE MAN” ‘is a new-century booklet_that points the 
way to success; 15 cents in stamps. WRIGHT, Electric Printer, 
Buffalo, New York. 


MAKING | READY ON JOB PRESSES, by ‘Charles ‘H. Cochrane. A 

pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make- ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 
overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. Sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chi- 
cago and New York. 





PRINTERS’ TRADE SECRETS — P hotoengraving, zine etching, chalk 

plates, simple process on common stove zinc; transfer process, 
embossing, inkoleum, colorwork, padding glues, printers’ varnish, tint 
grounds; many other processes, etc.; illustrated; 50 cents; contents 
for stamp. A. GAINES, Mendon, Michigan. 


PROOFREADING, a series of essays for readers and their employers, 

and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical proofreader 
and editor on the Century and Standard a and editor Proof- 
room Notes and Queries ~ artment of NLAND PRINTER. 100 
pages; cloth $1, postpaid. HE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


“SOME ADVERTISING THAT ADVERTISES,” the progressive 
printer’s book of design, color ana text for po 9 Pr AR few to 
close out, 25 cents. W RIGHT, E lectric Printer, Buffalo, New York. 

















THE INLAND PRINTE R CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK; new 

enlarged edition, 208 pages; over 1,800 cuts for advertisements, blot- 
ters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of which you may 
need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which we will refund 
on on first order for cuts amounting to $1. 


THE N NINE- HOUR DAY WAGE CALCULATOR— Shows amount due 

for % hour to full week, by quarter hours, at wages ranging by quar- 

ter dollars from $1 to $25 per week; thumb index enables the required 

figure to be found instantly; bound substantially in flexible leather; will 

cove scot in a month. Price, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
a 4h5 . 


TYPOGRAPHIC STYLE-BOOK —AIl about capitalizing, punctuating, 

abbreviating, compounding, spelling, tabular matter, make-up and 
kindred things; 76 pages, indexed; leather, 50 cents. Specimen pages 
or books by addressing UNIVERSITY PRINTING C (OMPANY, Belle- 
vue, Nebraska, or your nearest  typefoundry. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT—An investment of $1,500 to $2,000 in a 

profitable and successful publishing and printing business will secure 
the purchaser a position as editor and manager at a good salary, and the 
active control of the business; this proposition will bear the closest 
investigation; do not write unless able to carry out your end of the 
proposition; for a young man looking for a desirable opening this will 
prove a great opportunity. Address for _ particul: irs J 85. 


A RARE BARGAIN —An old-established printing-house, with complete 
bindery outfit, doing over $1,000 per month, located in small city of 
central Ohio; will sell cheap, terms reasonable; for full particulars 
address J 41. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY—Two young men having come into the pos 
session of a large printing business desire to take in as a partner in 
the business a man having a practical knowledge of the same, who would 
be willing to put into the business $10,000 and take an active part in it; 
the business comprises job-printing office, book bindery, lithographing 
plant and stationery and book store, and is one of the largest and_besi 
equipped in New York State; has done over $100,000 worth of business 
in a year; established 75 years; if desirable partner is not found the 
business will be for sale. J 71. 


BIG CHANCE —A first-class book and job-printing business for sale; 
good city in Michigan; everything modern and uptodate; business 
has netted $2,000 per year for the past 5 years and can be made to do 
considerably better, as no soliciting has been done; office has splendid 
patronage; books open to inspection; best of reasons given for wishing 
to sell; buyer must have at least $3,000 in cash, reasonable time on bal- 
ance; if you have not got the money and don’t mean business please 
don’t answer. J 75. 
FOR SALE, CHEAP — Controlling interest in large incorporated print 
ing company situated in one of the largest cities of Michigan; good 
established business. J 22. 














FOR SALE — First-class book and job plant; 3 presses, paper-cutter, 

perforator, 5-horse- “power motor, belting and shafting; $2,000 worth 
of nearly new type, etc.; cost $5,500, will take $2,000. A. BEHREND, 
617 E street, W ashington, D. c. 





FOR SALE — Model job- office with “established cash business; _ best 
manufacturing city in Illinois; completely assorted; standard-line 
type, finest machinery and tools; instalments if desired. J 81. 


FOR SALE — Newspaper and job office in Ohio town of 3,000 inhabi 
tants; Republican paper, town and county; write for particulars if 
you have money and want a paying plant; only plant in town. J 74. 





FOR SALE — One of the best newspaper properties in Iowa; Republi 

can county-seat paper, town and county Republican; first-class and 
complete equipment; town of 2,000; 2,200 circulation; county patron- 
age; total business annually about $6,000; cash or cash and good real 
estate; don’t write unless you have a reasonable amount of cash and 
good security, but a bargain if taken at once; no lease. J 84. 


HEALTH AND WEALTH — Established paper, job- printing, good busi 
ness, best plant in county-seat city of 4,000 population; healthful cli- 
mate, base of Rocky Mountains; $2,500. J 16. 


PRINTERS AND. PUBLISHERS, GREAT OPPORTUNITY—To 
lease, a large printing plant in first-class condition, consisting of 11 
cylinder presses (Hoe, Miehle and Cottrell), suitable for magazine, book 
and illustrated work; owner guarantees business $10,000 yearly; plant 
now occupying the ground floor in Fox building, F ranklin Square, New 
York city; also complete bindery on fourth floor for sale or to lease. 
Address MANAG ER RIC HARD K. FOX PRINT, New York. 


PRIN TING-OFF ICE — First-class book and job, can be bought at a 
bargain; central loc: ation, old-established trade, modern otnce; for 
particule ars address B. W., 30 S. St. Clair street, Dayton, Ohio. 


PUBL ISHER of evening daily (non-union) in good Southwestern town, 

16,000, who has small job-office on his hands but no time to give it 
attention, wants young printer who can do neat work and understands 
platen presses to take hold of it; will give the right man half-interest on 
a thoroughly liberal proposition; good chance for a hustler to get into 
business for himself; ought to be a man who could solicit jobwork and 
can jump out onto the street occasionally and get business; chance to 
learn the Linotype; send samples of work; none but a pusher need 
apply. J 10. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


RARE CHANCE for man with limited capital; 2-press job plant run- 

ning monthly newspaper; best field for weekly in United States, live 
and booming town, no opposition; best reason for selling. G. W 
HUBBS, Dexter, New York. 








THE KIRGATE PRESS, recently established for fine reprints in lim- 

ited editions, fine bindings, and all bookwork, requests dealers in all 
materials for this work to send samples with prices to Room 802, New 
England building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED —A first- Glass photoengraving esta ablishment at Duluth, ‘Mia- 
nesota ; population 100,000; no competition; regular employment at 
ice; some capital furnished. Address DULUTH IMPROVEMENT 

ASSOC IATION, Duluth, Minnesota. 


$1,000 for $1 For $1 we wail Send details of four brand-new, easily 

worked schemes (with handsome specimen of one); can be worked 
simultaneously ; will clear live printer or solicitor in fair-sized_town 
$500 to $1,500 in three months; first comers served first. R. BAUR & 
Si IN, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will ‘be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 








FOR SALE Hoe peolunn double, newest pattern, air springs, guar- 

ge perfect condition; to be replaced by fast newspaper_ press; 
price ve low if removed before February 15. A. S. GILMAN 
P RINTING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE Nine-point Thorne, ps ag type. 
aboard cars Portsmouth, Ohio. THE TIMES 

FOR SALE Pony cylinder; 6-horse-power steam engine; water 
motor; bargi ins. J 20. 


good condition; $285 














H. \RRIS ?P RE SS, good as new, for sale at a bargain; will trade in on 
pony or Gordons; — for particulars address THE ENTERPRISE 
PRINTING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





AD. SETTER Steady position in ( ‘hicago “office to “bright, ambitious, 

reliable young man (country preferred), with 2 or 3 years’ experi- 
ence; chance of a lifetime to complete trade under At printer, and take 
foremanship when competent; send photo if possible, and specimens, 
enclosing stamps for return. J 18. 











A THOROUGHLY COMPETE NT OFFICE MANAGER and solicitor 

wanted by a modern printing and blank book house in the East; 
must be a practical man, steady, reliable and a hustler; life position if 
satisfactory. J 76. 


COMPETENT PRESSMAN for medium sized up-to-date job-office in 
Pennsylvania; cylinder and platen presses, general work; steady; 
state experience and give full particulars. J 70. 


ELECTROTYPE FINISHER First-class, who is able to take charge 
of a small, well-equipped shop; must be sober and reliable. J 3. 


ELECTROTYPE FOREMAN-FINISHER, capable of handling high- 

grade work, with thorough practical experience and up-to-date at the 
trade; one with sufficient managerial ability to conduct a medium size 
room in a systematic manner and insure the production of uniformly 
high-grade work; good opening for proficient man; state fully as to 
past experience, wages expected, ete. 8 





THE FOUR GOOD JOB-PRINTERS WANTED entered the contest 
and won the $50 in prizes offered for a type cover-design for the 
National Printer- Journalist. Full particulars and the winning and other 
designs shown in the January, 1901, issue. Every progressive printer 
ought to see these designs. “Send 20 cents for a copy. NATIONAL 
PRINTER-JOURNALIST, Caxton building, Chicago. 











WANTED —A man to take charge of a composing-room; must be a 

man of good presence, education and character, a good disciplinarian 
and have original and up-to-date ideas of display advertising; must also 
be able to furnish good references as to character and ability. Address 
all | replies to J 5. 


Ww TANT =D - - F irst- class draftsman familiar with type designing, capable 
of making good freehand drawings. Address, stating experience and 
references, J 56. 


W WANT SD - - Foreman for press and ste reotype departments of morning 
newspaper; must be a competent man. Address, stating experience 
and giving references, THE HOUSTON POST, Houston, Texas. 


























YOUNG MAN learn illustrating by correspondence FREE. Tuition pay- 
able 60 days after position is secured paying $13 a week. CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ADV E RTISING ARTIST—Young man with character and ability, seek- 
ing place with progressive people; thoroughly reliable; working at 
present. J 23. 





AN UP-TO-DATE STEREOTYPER wants position where responsibil- 
ity and good workmanship are exacted; competent to take charge. 


55- 





ALL-AROUND COUNTRY PRINTER, age 28, now foreman, desires 
change; up to date, steady, reliable. J 66 





ALL-AROUND JOBBER—Young man, 7 years’ experience in country 
and city offices, job composition and presswork, wishes permanent 

position in Philadelphia or New England city. J 15. 

A JOB FOREMAN, thoroughly familiar with the highest class of cata- 
logue, booklet and commercial printing, and possessing good execu- 

tive ability, desires engagement as foreman or superintendent with pro- 

gressive firm who wish to improve the quality of their work. J 65. 


A YOUNG MAN, speaking Spanish, wishes to travel for a good house; 
in Spanish-speaking countries if desired. J 9. 





Art HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER AND ETCHER, expert and 


experienced, open for position with reliable firm. J 59. 





EDITOR, 15 years’ experience, wants to hustle on live news daily. J 14. 


FIRST. CL ASS FEE DE R, capable of doing “ordinary cylinder work, 
wants position; will go anywhere, Chicago preferred; ‘strictly sober. 
48. 

FIRST-CLASS MACHINIST-OPERATOR, - strictly Ar in _ both 
branches, now employed in West, desires situation in East or South; 

will give good production and expect corresponding wages; alsa com- 

petent as machinist. J 61. 








FOREMAN OR ‘SU PERIN TE NDE NT - By 1 up- -to- »-de ate printer; can 
handle men, experienced estimator; 12 years’ experience as foreman. 
J 4o. 


FORE M. AN. “OR SUPERINTENDENT, up to date, progressive, can 
take complete charge, young man, used to handling publications and 
advertising matter, also commercial and railroad printing; union. J 21. 








FOREMANSHIP wanted by competent all-around printer and up-to- 
date jobber, now employed in New York city; experienced in all 

classes of work; best references as to character and ability; union man, 

single, steady, age 28; will go anywhere in United States. J 58. 





GOOD HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER, understands other branches, 


wants work. J 51. 








FORW ARDE R AND F LNISHE R— Must understand machine stamp- 
ing, morocco and cloth full gilt work; address, stating salary 
expected, WALES BOOKBINDING CO., Hudson, Mz assachusetts. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR, one fully competent to take care of 
machine and get best possible results in a one-machine office, Penn- 
sylvania town of 12,000; state salary expected. J 64. 
MACHINIST-OPERATOR Wi anted for three-machine plant; better 
machinist than operator preferred; state wages expected. WASH- 
INGTON COMPOSING COMPANY, Washington, Pennsylvania. 


PHOTOENGRAVER — We desire the services of a first-class photo- 
engraver, thoroughly experienced in all branches of the trade and 
accustomed to the highest class of half-tone work preferably a man 
posted in three-color work, but this is not imperative; to a conscientious 
and reliable man, thoroughly expert at the trade we offer a foremanship 
with prospects of business interest if connection justifies; excellent 
opportunity for man of above qualifications. H 82. 
RULERS —You can learn to prevent double pens Wren blind and 
other points on ruling by sending $1 to JNO. LOWE, 328 Campbell 
avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. Reference: Stone Printing’ Company. 





HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER desires position with responsible 
firm; large work a specialty; married, sober and reliable. J 70. 

Je B ( ‘OMPOSI’ TOR — Strictly up to date, Ce apable of taking ‘charge; 
do you want to raise standard of your workin 1901? samples. J 24. 





jJoB i RIN TER, with origin: ality and good executive ability, anxious to 

better present position, desires situation in Chicago or charge of 
country office where first-class work is required; 14 years’ experience, 
city and country; unmarried, sober, energetic. J 40. 


L ADY LINOTYPE OPERATOR, 4 years’ experience, desires position; 
expert in newspaper and bookwork. J 54. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST desires situation; book or news; references; 


competent and reliable. J 86. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST | desires. situation; 5 years’ 
experience, good operator and machinist; sober and steady; refer- 
ences. J 63. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR wants permanent position; swift and reliable; 
can take care of machines. J 43. 





Operated by steam-power. : $ 
ae S ¥ Fr Ee ie D E F =P Takes dies up to 2x4 inches. Price, 1,000 
rs off We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 


bossing for the trade. 
és We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 
Complete Bindery Outfits furaished promptly. 





THR BLACKHALL MFG. COxcr, - 


12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N. Y- 








2 wile inet thin, cand. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED. 


OFF F ICE MANAGE R AND EDITOR wants position on weekly paper; 
experienced, thoroughly practical printer, careful superintendent, accu- 

i estimator; married; at present publishing weekly; free April 1. 
36. 








OPERATOR-MACHINIST desires situation; thoroughly competent in 
both branches; 5 years’ experience. HI 86. 


PRACTICAL “ALL- AROUND PRINTER desires situation; over 20 

years’ experience, 14 years as foreman of pressrooms and superintend- 
ent of printing and pamphlet binding establishment; would prefer posi- 
tion in office; salary reasonable. D 1074. 


P RE ss M: AN — First-class, understands book, “job ‘and half-tone ‘week 
can handle all classes of work and take charge. J 46. 


PRINTERS’ Employment Bureau, Glens Falls, N. Y., has large list 

editors, reporters, superintendents, Mergenthaler operators and 
machinists, foremen, job compositors, pressmen, etc.; employers, write 
us; terms right. 








RULER AND FORWARDER wants permanent position. J 38. 





SITUATION —Job compositor; colorworker; designer borders, orna- 
ments, initials; up-to-date display; also job pressman; sober and 

reliable. J 47. 

SITUATION W ANTE =D - - By a first-class half-tone etcher or zinc 
etcher; 10 years’ experience. J 42. 

SITU AT LON W AN TE = By first- cl: Ass Linotype mé nachinist; referen- 
ces, book or news; thoroughly competent; East preferred. W. R. F., 

214 Second avenue, New York city. 





SITUATION WANTED — Linotype machinist-operator, _at present 
holding responsible position in Chicago, would like position in some 

inland city; _climate too severe for family. q 44. 

WANTED - Position : as cylinder pressman in Boston on book and half- 
tone work; strictly temper ate and relic Die... 

W ANTED — Position as foreman on afternoon daily; 9 years’ active 
experience; location no object, will go anywhere. J 62. 





WANTED — Position running Cox press; 6 years’ experience, steady 
and strictly temperate; can furnish best of references. se 36 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED —A Hoe Presto web newspaper press for four and eight 
pages, six columns; will pay spot cash. Address with particulars 
and price, . > 29. 











WANTED, to buy a secondhand electrotype plate-beveling_ machine. 
J 53. 

WANTED — 25 or 30 inch paper-cutter in first-class - condition, cheap 
for cashh W. A. MATTOCKS, Elmira, New York 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. Our Cut Catalogue ( four parts) 


represents the best collection 
« Of Half-Tone and Line Cuts for advertising and illustrating 
purposes 7x ‘he world Hundreds of subjects—all alive and 
up-to-date. All tour parts, postage paid, 2Uc. (refunded). 
SPATULA PUB. CO., 174 India Street, Boston, Mass. 








E are the manufacturers of machines for giving 
printed circularletters the “COPIED EFFECT.” 
Attachments for printing from inked ribbons. Disk 
Covers and Assimilating Inks and Typewriter Ribbons. 


ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO. 
General Office and Factory, Muncie, Ind. 


FOR SALE * Cheep, ee 


24-inch, with or without feed attachment. Used but little. 
Good as new. . GIFFORD JONES, 
511 New York Life Bldg., Chicago. 


IN WINTER 


as well as in summer, R. R. B. PADDING GLUE gives the 
best results. It is strong, flexible, and does not become sticky in damp 
weather. l6c. per pound 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE, 35 Frankfort St., New York. 





if i 
| N°LOFFICE SIZE 
Eee em 











Sharpen or whet your Paper Cutter Knife without 
taking it out of the machine with Hoerner’s Little 
Wonder Sharpener. It saves trouble, time and 
money. Price, $3; cash with order, $2.85; by mail, 30c. 
extra. Descriptive circular and testimonials on ap- 
plication. For sale by all dealers, or by the inventor, 

J. S. HOERNER, HIGHLAND, ILL. 








SI.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (6, 


Q@R.47 & PINE STS. ST LOUIS. Me 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A CHANCE TO LEARN THE LINOTYPE in union class; a_ better 
course than heretofore offered; write for circular. Address WASH- 
INGTON LINOTYPE CLASS, 636 G street, N. W., Washington, D. Cc. 


A COLD PROCESS STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $13. 50 and up, saves 

type from unnecessary wear. No heating of type. White-on-black 
and granotype engraving methods, both for $2.50. Booklet and specimens 
for stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 








A NEW TY PE MEASURE — No computation; absolutely accurate; it 

shows at a glance the number of thousand ems in a piece of compo- 
sition, any measure and size; postpaid, 50 cents; money returned if 
not satisfactory; agents wanted. F. W. LEAVITT, 51 South Fourth 
street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring and etch- 
ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. Price of proc- 
ess, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Indiana, U. S. A. 


CHALK PLATES RECOATED.— One- third cent per square inch; no 
infringement of patent. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LEARN THE LINOTYPE -—TI can give four or five good printers 8 

weeks’ instruction in operating the Linotype; 7, hours’ daily practice 
on machines; rates made known upon application. Address C. J. 
LAVERY, Fort Pierre, South Dakota. 











NICKEL-PLATING FLUID — Plates rules, sticks and all met tal arti- 
cles; no battery; anybody can use it; formula 35 cents. C. C. 
WOOD, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 








STOCK CUTS for advertising any business. If you are interested send 
for catalogues) BARNES, CROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue and 
Washington street, Chicago. 


THE JOHNSON PROCESS PADDING GLUE is the only original and 
satisfactory for padding ee ag on Eclipse glue is next grade. 15 
cents per pound, 5-pound cans. PLEBAUM CO., New York. 


UNCANCELED POSTAL CARDS BOUGHT, printed or written one or 
both sides). POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 96 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 300 to 500 per cent profit in 
the manufacture of Rubber 
Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in connection with printing or 
stationery. Very small capital required. Write for price-list of outfits and 
full information. Address PEARRE E. CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 























4 , Used and recommended by 
won | — = = = = the leading Electrotypers 
of the world. 
a Different kinds prepared for 
El ©) in different work. 
d y For moulding and polishing 
a JOSEPH DIXON 
ra ite —~=--. CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N J. 
“OLDS” 
es E 7 
asoline Engines 
Are simple. economical and reliable. 
Especially adapted for running power in 
printing and manufacturing institutions. 





SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 


Factories, Lansing and Detroit. 1310 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 

















) CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
) 5 
| Winter Rollers 
? 1 Ss ; 
) ( 
) We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 4 
5 WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
4 THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best § 
formulas. ) 
‘ THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient ' 
BE MADE address in writing or shipping. | 
( RRAAARARAAAAAAAARAR RRR 
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LIONEL MOSES | ?A74NES* 


CHINESE 
IMPORTER ue 
66-68 DUANE STREET OTHER 
i= M. NEW YORK IMPORTED 





TELEPHONE, 633 FRANKLIN PAPERS 























The Color 
Printer ## 


THE STANDARD WORK ON COLOR 
PRINTING IN AMERICA. #2422428 


AVeritable Work of Art. 





JUST THE THING FOR A 
BIRTHDAY PRESENT 


contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color plates in 

two to twenty colors each; is handsomely bound in 
cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a 
limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 
1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints 
and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 
proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently 
and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Edition limited, and no reprint will be made. 
Order at once. Price, $10 net. Express prepaid. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO, 
116 Nassau St.,.. NEW YORK. 


C= BEAUTIFUL BOOK is 8% x 10% inches in size, and 














CHALK PLATES 


HIGHEST GRADE. LOWEST PRICES. RECOATING, %-CENT 
PER INCH. IMPROVED STEREOTYPING MACHINERY, ETC. 


THE CHALK PLATE Co.,.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NOT IN THE TRUST 


BRASS TYPE 


MISSOURI BRASS TYPE F’DRY CO. .... 
Howard and 22d Sts......St. Louis, Mo. °*° ® 


ARMOL GLUE WORKS 


Special Glues for Bookbinders 
ARMOUR & CO., CHICAGO. 








and Printers’ Rollers. 








Send for Samples of our 


Egg-Shell Finish 


For fine Pamphlets, Circulars, etc. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 
+ 273, 275 AND 277 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
© ® 


‘tor, Photo-Engraving 


By H. JENKINS. 

















Contains practical instructions for producing photo-engraved plates in 
relief-line and half-tone, with a chapter on three-color half-tone work, 
and appendix with numerous recipes. 

Three-color half-tone frontispiece, with progressive sheets of each color. 
Fully illustrated in line and half-tone. A concise and practical work. 184 
pages; cloth bound. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
116 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





SEEESEESESEEEL EEE ELELEELELEL ELE LED EELE SEL ELE LE EON 


This Knife has been subjected to a careful 
test for quality of temper. 
to hold a keen edge and to be of much flexi- 


Flexible Razor-Tempered bility, enabling the operator to divide a thin 


sheet of paper very delicately. Inall respects 


* iH 
: : 
Overlay Knife. it is of the most superior manufacture, and . 

is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to present-day needs. The blade runs 4 CHICAGO 
bs & 


The Inland Printer 


the entire length of the handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As the knife 
wears, cut away the covering as required. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


116 Nassau St., New York. 


REFSSFSIFFSSSSSFFSSSS SF FSFSSSSFSFFSSSS SF FSSSSS FFF 


THE 


St. Paul Road. 


It will be found (Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 


MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS. 





SPACE BANDS REPAIRED, 25 CTS. EACH. During a recent trip through the 


East, at every office we visited the 





general opinion seemed to be that O’ Neil repaired spaces better than any other repairer in the e e e 
business, the factory not excepted. Now we do just as good work as A. S. O'Neil, and for e 1oneer imite 
e 





x 








Electric Lighted. 
Famous Train of the World. 








d LL 





the purpose of introducing our work, for the next 30 DAYS we will repair spaces for 25 cts. 
each. After that time the price goes back. // vou are not satisfied with the work, you need 


not pay for it. OS ANGELES SPACE BAND CO., Los Angeles, Cal.—Be sure and put on P. 0. Box 699. 





Tickets, 95 Adams St. 
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Where Do You Get Off? 


You can get off the Empire State Express train any time, but you will 


be worth more to your family if you get off when it is standing still. it’s 
a great thing to know when to get off; in fact, if you care to keep on living, 
you must regulate your going and stopping with the schedule of trains. 

Now there is another railroad on which you travel that is much the same 
as this in the matter of getting off and on. Your printing press carries you 
toward prosperity, but it is scheduled to stop when your competitors, with a 
more modern press, can underbid you. Then it is time for you to get off— 
to change presses. Cling to your old press, and you will have to jump while 
it’s running you into debt. You will be lucky to get off with a few financial 
bruises. Delay long enough and it will be a broken credit, and not a leg to 
stand on. 

Don’t you think it wise to take account of stock just now? Consider 
how little your old press can do for you today, and then find out what the 
Cottrell 1900 Model, New Series, High-Speed, Four-Roller, Two-Revolution 
Press can do for you. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., 
41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 
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Another Wesel Success 














WESEL Patent IRON GROOVED BLOCK 


PATENT ISSUED 





NOVEMBER 13, 


1900, 


FTER pbuilding up the 
most extensive business 
in the world in Mahog- 

any, Iron and Sectional vom 
we now Say that our::: 


PATENT I RO N 
GROOVED BLOCK 


will supersede them all in es- 
tablishments which print largely 
from plates. It meets every 
requirement of such offices per- 
fectly, and cuts off finally all 
further expenditures for blocks, 
chases and locking-up material. 
It is the greatest economy and 
the most permanent that has 
been introduced in pressrooms 
ee, ee ee ee a a a 











<< SEND FOR CIRCULAR, AND NOTE THIS LIST OF DISTINGUISHED USERS ©«© 


In New York: In New York: 


McClure’s M: ga azine [11]. Rooney & Otten Printing Co. 
Winthrop Pres: H. A. Rost P rinting Co. 

J.J. Little & Go. ame 1ier & Brother. 

1. H. Blanchard Company. lark & Zugalla. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. {7). - Dougherty. 

William Green. Robert Bprner 's Sons [2]. 
Methodist Book Concern. American Fashion Press. 

Trow Printing Company. New York Life Insurance Co. [2]. 
Isaac Goldmann Company. 
Chas. Francis Press. 
Globe Printing Company. 
Harper & Brothers [10). 
Geo. Hughes & Co. Hayes Brothers Co. 

Christian Herald (2). E. Stern & Co. [3]. 

Street & Smith. J.B.L ippinent & Co. [4] 

A. H. Kellogg [2]. Allen, Lane & Scott. 

Powers & Stein. Dando Printing & Publishing Co. 
Miller Press. Dr. D. Jayne & Son. 

H. K. Brewer & Co. Chilton Printing Co. 
Manufacturers & Publishers Ptg. Co. The Edgell Co. [4]. 

Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Crawford Co. H. K. Mulford Co. 

Butterick Publishing Co. [12]. 4 tee Home Journal [2]. 
Standard F aon Co. - Hartnett & Bros. 

Globe Litho. ¢ ¥, 8 Saunders [2]. 


In Philadelphia: 
Wm. Fell & Co. 


In maga and Vicinity: 


Suffolk Eng 


Youth’s C ae ates { 
rint. 

Berwick & Smith [2]. 
H. M. Plimpton & Co. 


Sparrell 


W. B. Conkey Co. 
Poole Bros. [2]. 
R. R. Donnelley & Co. 
Rand, McNally Co. (2). 

In Newark, N. J.: 
The Osborne Co. [5). 
Prudential Insurance Co. [2]. 


Beauchemin & Sons, Montreal 

Toronto Litho. Co., Toronto. 

W.J. Gage & Co., Ltd., 
In Rochester, N. Y.: 

E. R. Andrews Co. 

Vredenberg & Co. [2]. 


Other Cities: 
Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio [2]. 
American Sales Book Company, E!mira [2]. 
New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 
ee Manifold Co., F ranklin, Pa. (6). 

J. B. Savage, Cle sveland, 

‘Albert Brandt, Jr., Trenton. 
Public Printer, Washington. 
Brandow Printing Co., Albany. 
Patent Record C ompany, Washington. 
Thomas D. Murphy tf a any, Red Oak, Iowa [2). 
Colliery Engineer . Sere anton, ¢: 
Mutual Label and Litho. Co., San F rancisco. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Smith-Brooks Co., Denver. 
Erie Litho. Co., Erie, Pa. [2]. 


ay Ginn & Co. [4]. 


In Chicago: 
Preucil & Kubec. 
Blakely Ptg. Co. 


In Canada: 
Foreign Countries. 
lompercier & Co., Paris [2]. 
. Crossmann & Bros., New Zealand. 
Orient al — and Trading Co., Tokio, 
Japan 
Printing Machinery Co., London. 


Toronto. 


Rochester Printing Co. 












MULLER 
HALF-TONE 
SOFTENING 
HAMMERS 
and PUNCHES 


CHAMBERS PRINTING House, 16 S. Fifth St., 


Vignetted Cuts 


14 hours making ready. We simply saved 5 


duced better results. Yes; 
What Does Five Hours Make-‘Ready Cost? 


£.M. PAT) DEIC.\2.98- 





For Softening the 
Harsh Edges of 


Copper, Electro, 
Stereo or Wood 


Philadelphia, Pa., writes: 
“A reprint job printed by us last week formerly took from 12 to 
hours on it and pro- 
we know that they are labor-savers.”’ 


in 








F. Wesel Mig. Co. 


“i FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN: — 
PRINTING MACHINERY, 15 Tudor St., London, E. C. 


Ltp., 





HE WESEL CO. has introduced more valuable 
improvements in Printing Appliances than all its 
competitors combined. It caters specially to the wants 
of the more progressive, and such concerns can not 
afford to be without the WESEL SPECIALTIES for Printers, 
Linotypers, Stereotypers, Electrotypers and Photo-Engravers. 


Insist on WESEL QUALITY 
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The 


ony Perfect Proot Press 























Self-InKing# (§ >) 
Self-Feeding A. ‘hs 


Automatic PROOF PRESS 





for taking proofs you 

need this press, because 
you can save the wages (how 
much ?) of one; if you em- 
ploy four hands taking proofs 
you have greater need of it, 
because this press with one 
hand will easily do the work 
of four hands on the ordi- 
nary proof press—and do it 
better! Seven years on the 
market ; hundreds are in daily 
use by the Elite of Printerdom 
throughout Christendom; this 
is no experiment; any lad can 
runit; of extraordinary dura- 
bility; no user ever aban- 
doned its use or substituted = 
another press forit. It saves -_— 
paper, because the paper used 
is automatically adjusted to length of matter—short take, short paper, and vice versa. It saves wages: 
One purchaser, in November, employed four lads taking proofs, two on morning and two on evening 
edition, paying each $5 per week. Two lads were laid off—$10 per week, $520 per year saved. Can 
you afford to be without it ? Send for pamphlet and list of users. 


|’ you employ two hands ———— niet - 








THE HERALD-SUCCESS SELF-INKING PROOF PRESS is a cheaper 
press, on similar principles, printing from flat paper, and used on Book 
and Job Work, Mailing Lists, and for page proofs of newspapers. # # # 





DETAI LS— Both styles — web and flat paper— presses are made in 10, 12, 18 and 24 inch widths. The 12-inch and wider sizes take 

two rolls, and print one or two proofs at each movement as desired. If two proofs are taken at one time, one may be 
short and the other long, as each roll works independently ; a double-roll press is in fact two proof presses in one, at a small additional cost. 
Each style has covered ink fountain, ductor roller, with vibrating inking cylinder and two form rollers. If short galleys or forms are being 
proved, a short movement of the cylinder is sufficient—there need not be an inch of unnecessary travel. Impression can be regulated easily 
and accurately. These presses are mechanical triumphs. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO., 82 Fulton St., New York 


Agents in Great. Britain — PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltp., 15 Tudor Street, London, E.C. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of STEREOTYPING, PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING and ELECTROTYPING MACHINERY of the most 
up-to-date character, and all of our own well-Known “ Wesel Quality” 
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READ OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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ECONOMI AUTOMATIC PAPER- 
FEEDING MACHINES 

a HESE machines are in successful operation in over two hundred 

offices in this country and Europe on printing presses, folding 
machines and ruling machines, many offices having from ten 
to over forty machines handling all grades of work, from the 
cheapest advertising circulars to the finest book and color work. 
An evidence of the value of the machines from an economical standpoint is 
that many large printers, that now have their plant completely equipped 
with the Economic Feeding Machines, began by purchasing one or two on 
trial, and continued adding machines until every cylinder printing press has 
an automatic feeder attached. The many years of experience on every class 
of work, operating machines under all conditions, enables the manufacturers 
to offer in the ‘‘Kconomic”’ machines that embody all the latest improve- 
ments and are a recognized standard of excellence in the automatic feeding 
of paper, and moreover are the result of their own invention, being neither 


an experiment nor imitation. The stopping of the press, tripping of the 
impression, detection of any variation in register or imperfect sheets advan- 





cing to the grippers, and the prevention of a “batter” to the plates is 
absolutely controlled by simple devices that work automatically and require 
no attention after they are once properly adjusted and the press started. If 
desired, on very small runs the press can be fed by hand simply by unlock- 
ing the counterbalanced tape frame and swinging it back, the work of less 
than two minutes, leaving the feedboard of the press free and clear. 

The fact that these machines can be attached to any cylinder printing 
press, folding machine or ruling machine, and will give an increase in 
production of from 15 to 25 per cent, insure perfect register, reduce wastage 
to a minimum, and permit the operation of the establishment day or night 
on the most economical basis, must surely appeal to every progressive 
printer or bookbinder, and we are prepared to demonstrate the fact. 

Send for catalogue, giving full description of the machines, and testi- 
monials from many of the leading printers and binders. 


E. C. FULLER G&G COMPANY, 


Chicago Office, Fisher Bld’g, 279 Dearborn St. 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
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Chandler & Price Gordon 


THE MOST POPULAR, BEST BUILT 
AND THOROUGHLY RELIABLE JOB 
PRESS ON THE MARKET TODAY. 


Sib sth el ehiciat 








A Money Saver and a Money Maker 








OVER 13,000 SOLD IN FOURTEEN YEARS 
AND EVERY PRESS GIVING THE 
BEST SATISFACTION. 








YOUR DEALER WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 





THE C. & P. GORDON RECEIVED THE “GRAND PRIX” AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


inhi iamapaiead Aten. | e 
oan Chandler & Price Paper Cutter 


Built from new designs by scientific methods. It has ample metal, properly distributed to 
withstand strains. Being perfectly counterbalanced, it works quickly and with the mini- 
mum of effort, the back gauge and clamp interlock clamping as narrow as one-half inch. 
The fingers of the clamp have a broad surface to avoid creasing the stock. All gauges are 
accurately squared with the knife. The back gauge extends to within one inch of the side 
gauge, and is divided and adjustable for book trimming or squaring small work. All parts 
are strictly interchangeable, and accurately fitting replacements may be ordered by number. 





SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Interlocking Gauge and Clamp. Divided Back Gauge. 
Quick Action. Great Strength. Absolute Accuracy. 
Interchangeable Parts. 








YOUR DEALER WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 








Chandler & Price Lead and Rule Cutter 


Being a radical departure from old styles, this cutter embodies several valuable features. 
The bed is nearly vertical, but inclined slightly backward, with a raised guide along its 
lower edge. The lead or rule rests on edge and assumes its position by gravity, assuring 
a square cut. The guide is accurately graduated to twelve-point ems and numbered to 
five-em lengths. The gauge is reversible for cutting leads longer than the bed, and fitted 
with a latch to engage the slots of the guide. A thumb-screw holds the gauge for odd 
lengths. Gauges 14 inches; 0 to 85 ems. 


YOUR DEALER WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 


Patented 
April 13, 1897, 







Tithe 





MADE BY THE 


CHANDLER @G PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 

















Lblte® , Bectrorvers aaa 
: STEREOTYPERS. * Yatra 
ZINC ETCHERS, 
ALF TONE™QOOD 
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GOLD MEDAL awarded Hempel at 1900 Paris 
— for BEST QUOINS ON EARTH. — 








If You Want the GENVINE 


HEMPEL QUOINS 


= — Note these points = 





IMPROVED ! 





that prevent Slipping, and which are found only 
on the GENUINE HEMPEL’S IMPROVED 
QUOINS, and which are marked ‘“‘ IMPROVED,”’ 
as in above cut, and not otherwise. 

BEWARE of Quoins marked Hempel which are 
not made by Hempel and are intended to deceive ! 
The Genuine are made only in Buffalo, N. y.. 
and nowhere else, and ARE SOLD BY ALL 
DEALERS IN PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 















ALWAYS IN STOCK  soiscses’se: 


AT ALL OUR BRANCHES _ pnnecrony 









INLAND PRINTER 








Chandler & Price 
Presses."Paper Cutters 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 
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We Wish You 
A Happy New Century 


and your share of the 
Progress and Prosperity 


it will bring 
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a 


T}= will be our aim, as here=- 
tofore, to contribute our 





best efforts towards the 





progress in the manufacture of 





PRINTING 


INKS 





for every system of printing 
























Sigmund Ullman Co. 


Printing Ink Makers 





SZGIDA NEW YORK Jag 
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Factories: 
Down-town Branch: 











146th Street and Park Avenue 


23 Frankfort Street 
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SEND FOR OUR NEW Mm 

















Vv A 
v SAMPLE BOOK OF A 
y A 
y A 
Y A 
¥!| VELLUM AND 

x7] 

(| SATIN TINTS 

v IN FIFTEEN COLORS 

¥ 

¥ MAKING A COMPLETE ASSORT- 


MENT FOR BOOKLET COVERS, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, CIRCULARS 
AND STATIONERY PURPOSES. 


The paper lays flat, the surface is alike on 
both sides, and is very even, soft and velvety, 
thus printing nicely in either large or small 


sheets. 


WE CARRY THESE PAPERS IN STOCK 
IN 21x33, 60-POUND AND 80-POUND. 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY 
y ::: TURNERS FALLS, MASS. ::: 


WV - eer —— 


EEE EKEK KK EK KK KK KEKE KEKE KEKE 


4 We make No. 1 Wedding Envelope and Cards, 
Onion Skin Bond, Centurion Cover, etc. 


DE DDSSDSSSSSdSSSSSSDSD55DD DDD DD 5555555 5555555555 


Vv 
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THIS CUT WAS MADE ON A 


CROWN 


ENGRAVING 4 
PLATES AAAS 


and for newspaper use. Our 
process is the quickest, the 
cheapest and the best method 
of illustrating mewspapers. 
You do the work in your own 
office on engraving plates 
that we sell you. A stereo- 
type is made directly from 
these plates in the ordinary 
manner. No expensive plant is required, and the process 
is within the reach of the average weekly newspaper, as 
well as the larger papers. It is thoroughly practical; we 
guarantee results to be satisfactory. Any artist can work 
on our plates without previous experience and as easily as 
he can work on paper with pencil. 

Write us for information and prices. Correspondence 
with artists and newspaper publishers especially solicited. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE COMPANY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 


























The “Peerless-Gem” Paper Cutter 


Four 
Sises 









7 7 





finished, more easily operated and is of 

superior style to any other lever paper 
cutter in the market. These cutters have double 
table-supporting braces, which connect with the 
side frames, an inside counterweight, inter- 
secting back gauges, split back gauges on the 
two larger sizes, enameled measuring rule set 
in front and back table on all sizes, wide front 
table, and are carefully and accurately built 
throughout of first-class materials. 

The lever action is smooth and easy, and 
not jerky as on some cutters. The lever returns 
to its place without effort. The counterweight 
is correct, effective and entirely out of the way. 
Four sizes — 23-in., 25-in., 30-in. and 32-in. 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


: ‘HE “*Peerless-Gem”’ Paper Cutter is better 








ALWAYS IN STOCK AT ALL 
OUR BRANCHES 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


FOR LIST OF BRANCHES SEE INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY 


FOR SALE BY 



































GHIS IS A SPEGIMEN OF OUR 


Forty-Cent Cut Black 


(NO DISCOUNTS—Forty Cents Net.) 





It is Black and 
Clean Working 











You can see that at 
a glance 


Three Grades of 
Softness 


of this Ink always 
kept in stock 


Regarding its other 
qualities, it is dense, 
soft and free-flowins 





Dries rapidly when 
printed. Some of our 
customers claim that 
they can send work 
to the bindery in three 
hours after printing 














No Off-Setting 
No Slip-Sheeting 

















| It is sold at 
| 


Forty Cents 


e 
in pound lots 
| | ‘: in 100 pound lots 
l O] d | V in 1000 pound lots 
° e 
ey 


(MANUFAGTURERS OF 
DIGH-GRADE PRINTING INKS 


Kenton Place & Philadelphia 











You often hear printers say that their pressrooms give them the 


blues. 


In 


printing 





Ink that Cures the Blues. 


Everything goes wrong there, they say: 
The ink looks oily. 
It fills up the half-tones. 
It offsets. 
It pulls the surface off the paper. 
It skins in the fountain. 


It won’t work smooth without reducing. 


fact, poor ink causes so much of the trouble of the average 


office that most printers would vote by a large majority for 


a process of printing without ink —if they could get it. 


You 


can’t, as yet, print without ink. 


But, 


You 
You 
Users of Okie’s inks don’t have the blues over their pressrooms. 


The pressroom is their money-maker, they say. 


can very easily print without poor ink. 


can do this by using Okie’s inks. 


pressroom that holds their customers and brings new business. 


Because— 


>, a 
he 
og “G 


Made by Dill & Collins, 


Their inks always work smooth and clean. 
They always look jet black. 

They offset less than other inks. 

Never pull the surface off the paper. 


Never need excessive reducing. 


— 
“4 

—_ 
T 


OKIE 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
Kenton Place. 


Printed on Pure White Coated Book. 


Philadelphia. 








It is the work of the 


COMPANY 
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Why do these concerns use “ Wetters” ? 


Bureau of Engrav’g and Ptg., Washington, D.C. 
Public Printer, - - Washington, D.C. 
Government Printing Office - - - Mexico 
Government Printing Office South Africa 
The Royal Printery - - - -in Darmstadt 
The Royal Hungarian Printery - in Leipzig 
American Bank Note Co. - New York City 
American Bank Note Co. - - Philadelphia 
American Bank Note Co. - Ottawa, Can. 
Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Co., N.Y. City 
Carter, Crume Co. - - Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
New York Cash Sales Book Co., New York City 
Franklin-Lee Bank NoteCo. - New York City 
Rand, Avery Supply Co. - Boston, Mass. 



























Hamilton Bank Note Co. - - New York City 
Dunlap Printing Co. - - - Philadelphia 
H.S. Crocker & Co. - San Francisco, Cal. 
Stephen Greene - - - - Philadelphia 
Robert Gair - - - . - Brooklyn, N.Y. 





John Sands - a - Sidney, Australia 
Marcus, Ward & Co. - - - Belfast, Ireland 
Armour Printing Works - - Chicago, Ill. 
Boston Public Library - - Boston, Mass. 
Dennison Mfg. Co. South Framingham, Mass. 
Gibb Bros. & Moran - - - New York City 
Panama Starand Herald - - Panama 
Warner Bros. - . - - London, Eng. 
Southam & Carey - - | Montreal, Can. 
Argus Ptg. & Pub, Co. - ro ape Town, So. Africa 
Standard Oil Co. - . Cleveland, Ohio 
The National Cash Register Co. Dayton, Ohio 
Rand, McNally & Co - - Chicago, Ill. 
J. J. Little& Co. - - - - New York 
Globe Ticket Co. - . - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The only way to number is to do it when you print; both 
operations at one impression. It opens up a new field for the 


progressive printer. Every 


printer should have one. You 
than it takes to send it out to 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


be done. The ‘‘Wetter’’ is used by all the representative concerns 
in the world, and it is the only numbering machine that can be 
successfully locked in a form with type to print and number at 
the same time. 
9-10 of the Cash Sale Slips are numbered with the ** Weffer,”’ 
9:10 of all the numbering machines in use are “** Weffers.”’ 
All the trouble comes from the other 1-10. 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co. 





- 8 er a ar 





Poole Bros, - Chicago, Ill. 
The Matthews- -Northrup Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Stromberg, Allen & Co. - - - Chicago, Ill. 


AND THOUSANDS OF OTHERS. 









515-521 Kent Avenue 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 







Any Typefounder or Dealer 
can tell you more about them 















OUR LINE OF 


‘Perfection 


Wire-Stitching 
Machines # # 











ONE OF EIGHT 
DIFFERENT 
STYLES 
& 
eh» 


IS INVINCIBLE 


Write for information. 














The J. L. Morrison Co. 
NEW YORK # # # LONDON # # # TORONTO 
5 oso dahailalte 











Headquarters for ‘‘PERFECTION’’ QUALITY 
BOOKBINDING WIRE-—The Standard of the World! as tae 
Patented in 1900. Capacity, 2 Sheets to % Inches. 
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DEXTER Automatic # # 
Paper-Feeding Machines 


Z j No Electricity. 
aia Sie No Suction. 





Dexter Printing Press Feeding Machine, showing the Sheet Conveyor Frame 
folded back to uncover Feedboard. 





Combined Driving and Press Controlling Trip Box (Patented). Shaft H 
transmits power to Drive Feeder (see opposite page). 
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DEXTER Automatic # # 
Paper-Feeding Machines 


x TRIP CONTROLLING ARM U 


ae 








PRESS CONTROLLER 
. &# ATTACHMENT #.# 








Pendulum A of the accompanying 
illustration is suspended so that the 


sheet, in coming to the drop-gauges of 





the press, moves its lower end about 
three-sixteenths of an inch. Shaft H 

| can not oscillate unless pendulum A is 
BELG THIS LINE ARE TN re operated by the sheet being 
iF PRESS | ag fed. The oscillating shaft H 
| aera = * controls through medium of 


KING LEVER I. 





connecting rod E the auto- 











x matic tripping attachment, 

s and is itself controlled by 

2 pendulum A, which in turn 

= must be actuated by the sheet 

in transit from the feeder to 

Press . the drop-guides of the press 

Controller — 
Attachment 
(PATENTED) | 4 
WS 


We have had over twenty years’ practical experience in the production of machinery for handling paper under every 
conceivable condition. 

Our most enthusiastic friends are those who are using our machines side by side with the best makes of other feeders. 

Ours is the only feeding machine that actually calipers each sheet being fed, and stops the machine before the sheets 
leave the pile if more than one is advanced at one time. 

Ours is the only machine that straightens and squares the sheet being fed, before it leaves the machine. 


We dispense entirely with the use of electricity, all of 
our automatic devices being mechanically controlled. 


With our feeder the sheets can be run down to the drop-gauges of the press by power, as the feeder can be run 
independently of the press. 
Our feeding machines have been in use for over five years, more than 250 being in every-day operation. 
Our feeding machines are all made under the personal supervision of Mr. Talbot C. Dexter, who was a practical 
r 
pressman prior to the invention by him of the Dexter Folder. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


“<genazer~ DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


LONDON, 46 Farringdon Street NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
TORONTO, 28 Front St., West 127 Duane Street 315 Dearborn St. 12 Pearl Street 
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THE Patented 4-Deck 


COS Straightline 
Newspaper Printing 




















CHO ~~ Folding Machine 














HIGHEST AWARD given to the Goss Printing Press Co. on their 
4-Deck Straightline Press recently on exhibition at the Paris Exposition. 


The only perfect machine that makes any number of pages — without 
the use of angle bars or turners. There are no complicated parts, every- 
thing is clear sailing from start to finish. 


STRAIGHTLINE PRESSES are Prize-Winners and Money-Makers. 

















PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


16th Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





oe 
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KIDDER PRESS CO. 


. New York Office, 150 Nassau St. 
—— 
~~ Factory, :: : : Dover, New Hampshire. 









Prints on one or both 
sides. 
Numbers, cuts and slits. 


Prints in two colors. 


The best press for 
tickets, labels and 
special work of 
many kinds. 


/SiBHER BRESS'ME GC 0. 


Wi 
BOSTON MASS.USA. |] ”y; Hii 


s, “Kay & Goss / 


SELF-FEEDING JOB PRESS — Five sizes and styles 
































The Combination Rotary Wrapping Paper Press 








30 x 40 and 36 x 48. 


One, two or three colors 
Sheet or roll delivery 


The two and 
three-color 
presses will print 
two rolls at the 
same time, 
rewinding one 
and delivering 
the other in 
sheets. 





SOLE AGENTS ———_—" 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 








GIBBS-BROWER CO. 
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We Mentioned Last November 


i ula 





that we are prepared to furnish ma- 
chines equipped with electric motors, 
and showed pictures of our Routers 
so arranged. We now illustrate our 
24-inch Beveler, with motor attached. 
The cut gives a good idea of the way 
we equip machines of this class. 
Motor, starting-box and all fittings are 
of the highest grade. 


John Royle (@ Sons, 


Paterson, N. J. 




















Cranes 
Ladies 
SHtattonery 





HESE goods are the best for all dealers. Their 

merits are known the world over, and they yield 

a profit to the dealer. Once tried, the purchaser 
becomes a regular customer. They are suited to the 
tastes of the most select trade. Presented in the follow- 
ing styles and qualities: 


SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, containing 
Y% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % thousand 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


Envelopes corresponding. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-— In Lavender Colored 
Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; in like 
boxes are Envelopes to match. 


MANUFACTURED BY 








Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Station- 
ery, Visiting Cards and other Specialties by GEO. B. 
HURD & CO., New York, whose boxes bear the word 
“Crane’s’’ containing our goods. 


All this Stationery 
can be relied on as Zz. G W. M. CRANE 
represented. 0 4d @ DALTON, MASS. 


























WE DO = 


Edition Binding 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO. 


General Printers and Binders 





Casemaking and 


Embossing of all 
Kinds for the Trade 


9999999999 





UR FACILITIES ARE COMPLETE for the prompt production of 

Book, Pamphlet, Catalogue, and General Printing and Binding. 

TTT E We do only the better grades of work, and solicit the business of 

Gente) firms or individuals desiring ‘‘something above the ordinary’’ at 

simply a consistent price for the character of work we turn out. 

The INLAND PRINTER is a specimen of our work. Correspondence is 
invited. Our salesmen will wait upon you by appointment. 














All orders promptly 
attended to. 


Estimates furnished on 
application. 





THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
Long-Distance Telephone, Main 555. 
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Made by Chicago Roller Co. for 
WINTER USE give better 
satisfaction than other makes. 


ORDER NOW! 


CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY, 


86 and 88 Market Street, 
CH I CAGO eee e Lon Se 


We make a specialty of Out-of-Chicago Orders and 


can fill these promptly and satisfactorily. 


Write us; we desire to get acquainted with you. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Printers’ 
Rollers 

















“Nothing Succeeds likKe—” 


G-K TUBES 


Because ALL the ink is 
preserved until wanted, 
and all used AS NEEDED. 


Filled 





\ Contents Key for 34 
Emptied all out winding Emptied 


We can not fill orders under ten weeks from date 
received. Printers should bear this in mind when 
ordering ink ‘‘to be put up in G-K Tubes.’’ When 
our new plant is completed the output will be at least 
100,000 one-pound Tubes per week. 


THE GERDOM-KELLOGG CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

















No. 2—14 x 25 BRONZING MACHINE 


THIS little machine should immediately recommend itself to all printers who 
are hampered for space, as the feeding and delivery are done on the same side 
of the machine; even larger shops find a machine of this kind of the greatest 
advantage, as it can run more accurately on small work than a large one. 
= Send for prices and description. 





No printer should be without one. = 


EMMERICH & 
VONDERLEHR 


Manufacturers of 


Bronzing Machines 
Dusting Machines 
Embossing Machines 


Stone- Grinding 
Machines 


191 & 193 Worth Street 
NEW YORK 
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HE size of a script letter in a letter or bill head is a matter of individual taste. The above 
heading is one idea of a neat letter-head. We think it very tasteful. But we engrave 
Cerotypes in all styles of script and block letters. We furnish sketches free of charge. You are 
losing something if you do not receive our sets of samples regularly. Send us an order and have 
your name entered. 


FRANK McLEES & BROS. 
216 WILLIAM STREET # NEW YORK 




















ELECTRO-LIGHT 
_-ENGRAVING. CO... Notice 


E inform our friends and the public generally that 
we have made a change in our ART DEPART- 
OA MENT, and the same is now under the charge of 

the widely known artist-designer, MR.CHARLES 
E. SICKELS, formerly head of the art department of the 
AMERICAN BANK NOTE CO., late of THE 
MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 

In calling MR. SICKELS to take charge of our ART 
DEPARTMENT, our aim is to elevate the character as well 
as quality of our work, and we feel confident that with his 
well-known ability, and our reputation as the LEADING 
ENGRAVING HOUSE OF THE COUNTRY, the inter- 
ests of both his friends and our own will be better served 
than ever before, and we therefore respectfully request a 
continuance of their patronage, and invite any and all who 
)ESIGNERS 5 | é wish the very highest grade of ART IN ENGRAVING, as 

Bf th ‘ typified in the above combination, to favor us with their 
‘TRGRAVERS IMEA orders, assuring them that we never were in as good a posi- 





i if; 1 tion to give them high-grade work as now. If in need of 

ILLUSTRATORS ral GI ‘ ig! ORIGINAL DESIGNS, BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, 

PEARL wai) \ A CATALOGUE WORK, or anything in the line of 

NEWCHAMBERS 1 S Bs PHOTO-ENGRAVING, you will find it to your interests 

STS, : F a. to call on the widely known 

NEWYORK : . 

Electro-Light Engraving © 

<¥ ESS fe, 411-415 Pearl Street « *« » NEW YORK 


UP TO DATE DESIGNERS 
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THE ACME 


IN PAPER 


ew Model [u2: 






















AUTOMATIC CLAMP, with great clamping power, and special FALSE 
BOTTOM brought down by the foot. 


FALSE BOTTOM shows where Knife will strike paper. Gives quick 
adjustment for line or label cutting. No shifting of piles. i 


INDICATOR at top of machine=--a new device. Shows position of back 
gauge. Mathematically correct. 





ye ——— | ia Noiseless 


Depa keane 6. fe 21) fi 4 a R i g i d 


‘GBs 


Even Cut \ 
Power 
Speed 

Accuracy i 


én 


BUILT IN ALL 
=== MIE 


36 to 70 INCHES 











KNIFE STOCK AND CLAMP drawn down from both ends. RESULT:==- 
Uniformly even cut. 


SMOOTH, ROTARY MOTION gives the highest speed without jar, and 
is absolutely noiseless. : 


HEAVY AND ACCURATE WORK is its forte. Will respond to the most 
exacting demands. 


THE QUICK RETURN OF KNIFE is a great feature. 





ASK FOR 


PRICES 
DZIAANDAA 


TERMS 
ARARARL 







T.W.& C. B. SHERIDAN 


Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
NEW YORK:::::: CHICAGO :::::: LONDON 
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“Foxton Streels 


‘Telephone 37] John’ NEWYORK (CITY. 





























The Rhodes Blanket 


(AUTOMATIC MAKE-READY) 


PATTESON PRESS, 33 GoL_p STREET. 


THE RHODES BLANKET Co., New York, November 9, 1900. 
290 Broadway, City: 


Gentlemen ,—We have had your blankets in use on all our presses for eight months, 
and find through them a great saving of time in our ‘‘make-ready,’’ and that plates and 
type are in far better condition at end of run than when printed without the use of 
your blanket. We have printed on one job over two million copies, on two presses, 
and the blanket does not show the least wear. On this job we make ready our forms 
of eight pages, 33x46, almost solid half-tones, in four and one-half hours, which 
under the old conditions would require seven to eight hours. 


Yours very truly, 
LAMBERSON SHERWOOD & CO. 





When asking Prices, send Size of Presses. 





THE RHODES BLANKET COMPANY 


290 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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HE STMPLE 
A Relief— 


Not a Burden. 


The installation of SIMPLEX MACHINES does not add to the publisher’s 
financial burden, because they cut down his pay-roll and thereby become a relief 
—an assistance in meeting his other obligations, if he has any—a profit-maker 
all the time. If a part of this weekly saving in pay-roll is set aside, it will meet 
the easy monthly payments on the machine and never be missed—pay for the 
machine and leave a profit every month besides. 








ONE-MAN 42 
TIPS SEVIER 





Publishers in thirty-two States are proving these assertions. 
See what a few of them say: 


Doing More than Five. 

‘*Our operators are setting more type, doing it 
easier and in less time, and are better able to handle 
rushes of late copy than were the five compositors 
who formerly put up our semi-weekly paper.”— 
B. F. Haines, Independent, Honesdale, Pa. 


Billy Sets More than Three. 


‘Our boy Billy smokes cigarettes, and between 
puffs manages to set up more matter for the paper 
than three hand compositors used to do.’’—G. C. 
McIntosh, Fayetteville, W.Va. 


Setting More and Saving $30 Weekly. 

“‘T have been able to reduce my expenses at 
least $30 per week, and am setting more type than 
when I carried cases on my paper.’’— 7. F. Rockey, 
Nebraska Post, Lincoln, Neb. 


Simplex Doing Work of Four. 

‘‘Although we have not a particularly speedy 
operator, the Simplex does the work formerly done 
by four compositors, and gives us much cleaner 
proofs, something highly satisfactory to us.’’—aston 
& Masterman, Daily Gazette, Stillwater, Minn. 


More and Better Papers. 

‘* We are getting out more and better papers * * 
and are saving in labor bills at least $10 every week 
besides.’’ — Thomas Printing House, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. 


Saving $45 per Month. 

‘““The saving in labor and plate bills amounts 
to about $45 per month, and will be more as the 
operator attains greater proficiency.’’— Frank T. 
Moran, Republican, Belvidere, Il. 


Publishers who are looking for just such relief, are invited to write us for 


full particulars and our best proposition. 


SIMPLEX than you think. 


It may be a lot easier to own a 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 
200 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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The greatest improvements in all arts have been in that of printing. The press 
builder has been forced to keep ahead. To accomplish register, distribution, impression 
and speed of production has been costly and exacting. The recent improvements in the 


HUBER PRESS 


have gone beyond even the severe requirements of the present. 


FIRST — The Register is made perfect SECOND —The distribution, with a pyra- 
by a full tooth rack under center of bed, mid of rollers, and the angles driven by 
locking cylinder and bed together. gears to run in same direction as bed. 


THIRD —The Impression is absolutely rigid. 


These are the three cardinal principles of fine printing, and the fourth—speed—makes 
up the profit. Do not wait to hear from your neighbor of the splendid results of the New 
Huber, but drop us a line for our representative to show you the machines in operation. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose Street, 59 Ann Street, NEW YORK 


Agents Pacific Coast..... *... HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. Western Office... 277 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Agents, Toronto, Ontario ........ MILLER & RICHARD. 
Agent in England...P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. RAs o) MORON ANOIN, 2205, 2)5 a eiicies os eee Manager 


Telephone, 801 Harrison 
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ME LIGHTNING JOBBER 








IS NOTED FOR 


Strength, Durability, Speed, Light-Running. 
HAS NO EQUAL FOR THE PRICE. 


THOSE WHO HAVE THEM IN USE SPEAK NOTHING aaa 
SIZES AND PRICES: 


BUT WORDS OF PRAISE: 


We have used your Lightning Jobber since September, 7x 10 inside chase, 2 Rollers,. . . $ 95.00 
1897, and gladly ayer aay it ae the most satisfactory 8x12 3Rollers,. .-. 105.00 
press we ever saw when price and simplicity are consid- 9x 13 3Rollers,. . . 120.00 


ered. Werun the Lightning Jobber day and night for days 
at a time, and still it’s like a ** Kicking Broncho,” it is ready 10x 15 
to run at all times.—TRAINER Bros., Decatur, Illinois. 


Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter. 








THE JONES 
GORDON 


The Prince of 
Gordons 


HAS NO EQUAL IN 
THE WORLD. 


Investigate its merits 
before placing your 
order for any other 
| Gordon. JONES GORDON, 








BY ALL 
DEALERS 


Manufactured by 





3Rollers,. . . 145.00 





| THE IDEAL | 
CUTTER 


ACCURATE, HEAVY, 
STRONG, DURABLE. 


Front table 16 inches 
wide on 30 and 32 inch 
machines, instead of 
the usual 12 inches; 12 
inches wide on our 20 
and 25 inch cutters. 





IDEAL CUTTER, 


THE JOHN M. JONES CO., Palmyra, N. Y. 190-192 Congress Street 





AN ECONOMIZER OF TIME ! 


Che Vierling Patent Printers’ 








Cie: “Up... 


ITIS A 

















the composing room. 
GOOD THING is made of steel, has brass 
FOR YOU corners, is pica thick and 
TO HAVE exact picas long. It is 


IT SAVES 
ONE-HALF THE 
TIME IN 
IMPOSING 
BOOK FORMS. 


——— WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TO = 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS. 


ca 


Is announced to the trade 
throughout the world as 
an economical device for 


easily and quickly applied, 
is not removed for but 
ENTERS INTO AND IM- 
PROVES THE LOCK-UP. 
It assures the maximum 
of return for the minimum 
ofinvestment. It is just 
what progressive printers 
have been looking for. 








\ * + 





FOR SALE AT ALL BRANCHES 
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CLEVELAND, 
OHIO. ¢ 
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Altractive|f” 
Designs 


and 


Ilustrafion 





for all 
purposes. 
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Excellent 





r \ . Tv 
Yhrough Service | 


From Cincinnati 
and the North to 


Florida 


New Orleans, Asheville and all 


Winter Tourist Resorts, via the 


aa 
Queen & Crescent / > 





y 
¥ 

f 

= 


Route and connecting lines. 


he p 
| forus Printer is ;., 
/ Cuba» a handsom, fax Complet; 
J MURPHY, W. C. RINEARSON, | and Puern® pooh ne 
GEN'L MANAGER. Gen't Pass'GR AGT. ara vd 


CINCINNATI. 





G 4 
hahah 21 COMPUTE PS 
fora visit to Cuba ane TABLES 
Puerto Rico to their : 
itinerary. 
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THE INLAND nn 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


IS THE TIME 
one SUBSCRIBE 











EGINNING with the April, 1go1, 
number, which commences a new 
volume, the yearly subscription to 
THE INLAND PRINTER will be 

raised from $2 to $2.50, and the six months’ 

subscription rate from $1 to $1.25. The retail 
price for single copies will be 25 cents. The 
publishers have decided upon this policy for the 
reason that the publication has grown so rapidly, 
not only in point of valuable matter and illus- 
trations, but in actual bulk, that it is simply 
impossible to furnish it at the old figure. All 
subscriptions received between this date and 

April 1 will be entered at the old price, but any 

coming in after that will be placed upon our 

books at the new rate only. ‘Those who are 
desirous of receiving the magazine for the next 
year at the old figure should send in subscriptions 


AT ONCE. 








116 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 


The Inland Printer ©. 





1883 


212-214 Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 





HOW THE INLAND PRINTER HAS GROWN! 


















1901 
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APE TYPOGRAPHIC —— } —— ; 
4 'ype High. 7 
NUMBERING MACHINE : oe ere 
utomatic 
Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. ; PARRA RRR RODE ; 


Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, but only recently 
entered the Typographic Field, and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this 
kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of goods, 
patent Tit TLE and feel sure that the APEX itself, in the hands of any user, will prove the success of the effort. 


REFERENCES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


PROTECTED, 
BY THE 


- Gunpanree Co 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 100 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 




















Greatly improved, 
in er t at B in S new patents ‘‘allowed’”’ 
= Compact and not clumsy. Best for Pay-Rolls, Balance Sheets, —— I th eect |: 
(TH 








No thicker than its contents. Estimate Blanks, R.R, Blanks, IMPROVED EMERSON PATENT BINDER 


Is its own ‘* Compressor.” tariffs, way-bills, blue prints, 

Holds contents in a Vise photographs, fabrics, catalogues, 

Papers can't be jerked out anything, everything that can be 
filed or bound, 








Best as a file, best permanent binder, best transfer file. 
Best all-round binder on earth. Costs half the price of others. 











CALL, WRITE OR TELEPHONE | 


THE B ARRETT BINDERY CO. 180 and 182 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


























0-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-0 
== -* | SAVES TIME. INSURES ACCURACY. 
| Embossen Ente OLL CALCUL 
Cnbelopes, 
Carvs, etc. | PAY-ROLL CALCULATOR 
~- FROM STEEL DIES. For 54 Hours a Week. 
y Gives SHORT-TIME and OVERTIME amounts in quarter-hours for 
We have just completed a Sample Book for the 7vade, every 25 cents of wages from $1.00 to $25.00 per week 
embracing over fifty samples; also illustrating fifty different ——= — OTHERS SAY: — 2 
grades of Bond and Linen Papers. “Just what we want.”—FostTEeR & WERB, Nashville, Tenn. 


“Will recommend it whenever occasion arises.’—W™m. STEINER, 
Sons & Co., New York City. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, “Far superior to all other methods.’-—Timgs PRINTING HovsE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
WRITE FOR ws 174-176 STATE STREET, “A great help ’’—BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, Chicago, III. 
PARTICULARS. CHICAGO. “Worth $5.00 a copy.’-—THE HENRY O. SHEPARD Co., Chicago, III. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00 per Copy. # # Cash with order. 


Headquarters { ENGRAVED INVITATIONS AND CARDS, ) At prices consistent with THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
for )} EMBOSSED STATIONERY, all kinds, { superior workmanship. 116 Nassau St., New York. # 212 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


PARHNew Wor | AE HARMONIZER” eigee 


T is 5x7% inches in size, containing 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. It contains an average of 8 pages each 
of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which are in two colors and 
the balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and colors of stock used. In addition to 
the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. At the bottom of each combi- 
nation is given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that 

there is today a greater demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. The demand has 

been steadily growing for many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every purpose \ a 

for which white stock is used. In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or less 

trouble in selecting an ink that will produce a harmonious and pleasing effect. A great deal of FOR SALE BY 

valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different colors before one is found that will produce a 

good effect. Under these conditions it often takes more than double the time necessary to turn The Inland Printer Co. 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 

OR 

116 Nassau Street, NEw YorE. 








out a satisfactory job. ‘‘The Harmonizer”’ will overcome this. 


It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how 
great his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages are printed 
with 12 original and 24 mixed colors, which are shown in the front part of the book, printed on 
white plate paper, with all the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the 
printer will never be at a loss as to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted 
or colored stock he may select. 


>>>5>>>5>5>>' 


Price, $3.50 Per Copy, EXPRESS Paip. 
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Paper BACK 


COATED ONE OR BOTH SIDES IS THE BEST MADE 
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The largest plant in the World for coating paper. 


Size of Building, 280 by 500 Feet. Capacity, 2,000 Reams Daily. 


Che Champion Coated Paper Company, 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


Manufacture a complete line of Coated Papers, etc. 


we INCLUDING. ... 
ENAMELED BOOK, LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
COATED MANILA, LABEL PAPER, 
CARDBOARD, SOAP WRAPPERS, Etc. 





Stock carried by Paper Dealers throughout the United States. 2 w 








WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS.——— 
SPICER BROS., Ltd., Foreign Agents, LONDON, ENG. 
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HE next time you think of ordering engraving, write us 
about it. We will guarantee to save money for you either 
in the original cost of the work or in its increased effect- 
iveness, or in both. The fact that we handle the larg- 

est orders of reproduction work in the country does not pre- 
vent our giving every attention to small orders. We are always 
ready to furnish ideas or estimates, submit samples of work 
or information concerning our business. \*< We are very suc- 
cessful in handling orders at a distance. Our out-of-town 
business is growing rapidly. We want more of it and will offer 
inducements to get it. 


66 


Our Mark. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


Artists Designers Engravers  Electrotypers 
Times Building, Chicago. 3 Southwestern Branch, Mermod & Jaccard Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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HE WHITLOCK 

















A patented new Crank Bed Motion—the 
simplest, swiftest, smoothest-running and most 
durable of all modern bed motions. 


A patented Type Bed—being a box type bed 
having a bottom instead of only ribbing under- 
neath, insuring more than double the strength of 
other type beds, and besides is the only type bed 
which, after being planed, is scraped absolutely 
true. 

A patented Air Spring Arrangement -— simple, 

easy and quick of adjustment, bringing the air 

] springs into quick combination for change. 


A patented Fountain — the only fountain on any 
cylinder press not bolted fixedly to the frames, but 
tipping at any angle, so that ink can not work 
away from the fountain roller, causing gray sheets 
to be run; also, by reason of its tipped position, 
using all the ink to the last ounce. 














A patented Driven Angle Roller Arrange- 


ment—a correct mechanical device without the 
objectionable belting or chain of gears used in all 
other angle roller arrangements, and which, be- 
sides, merely dab a line of ink onto the ink plate or 
on the first angle roller, but, driven by rack and 
gears, the first top angle roller receives the ink 
from the ductor roller which makes a complete 
revolution on the angle roller before returning to 
the fountain roller. 


A patented Hinged Roller Frame with 


Offsetting Roller Device — so finely balanced 
that an easy swing of a lever accomplishes the 
lifting of the top riding and vibrator rollers from 
the form rollers, and raises the form rollers from 
off the form quickly and without labor. 


ANY OTHER VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS over older appliances, movements, 
methods of construction, etc., such as both trip and back-up motions, front fly or carrier 
(printed side up) delivery, heavy sole plate, with full length fitting of side frames to plate, 
closed periphery of cylinder (no openings for gripper rod or blanket clamp), concentration 

in construction, shortening and narrowing the machines and keeping them down well toward the 

sole plate so the weight may be of advantaye and not tend to topheaviness. 


ates tnt Whitlock Press 


making it THE BEST Two-revolution Printing Machine of the day 


1} WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 





NEW YORK .. 121 Times Building 


i BOSTON ..... 10 Mason Building & 
CHICAGO. . . . 706 Fisher Building 








T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, 46 Farringdon St. 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS 


J. H. Schroeter & Bro., 39 W. Mitchell St. . . ATLANTA, GA. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS 
. LONDON, ENG. 
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ELECTRIC POWER 


LUNDELL MOTORS 


The 20th Century Power 





We eS i | Lundell 
Were ; 2 1 \\ Direct 
The Am _ 3 \ Connected 
Pioneers # 7% big i wae Equipments 


_And ae a a! \ For 
yy ’ 


We ae ' YI. > } i & Printers 
Are EY \ We rae od Lithographers 
The a ee \ hue: = Binders 
Leaders te < wg Engravers 


THE DAWN OF A NEW CENTURY 
is a proper time for proyressive printers to adjust themselves and their 
plants to new conditions. The Lundell Motor is the real thing, and on 
account of its simplicity and low cost is within the means of any 
printer who can obtain electric current. Our illustrated Bulletin 
No. 3200 is free, and gives a full description. Send for it. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO. 


General Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York 


Chicago Boston St. Louis 
Fisher Building 275 Devonshire Street Security Building 
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A MODEL 
ENGRAVING 
PLANT 


N January we shall move to 
our new plant at 140 Fifth 
Avenue. # With the latest, 

best and most up-to-date plant 
in the photoengraving busi- 
ness, we shall devote all our 
energies, as heretofore, to turn- 
ing out the highest grade line 
and half-tone plates and adver- 
tising designs produced in the 
country. 


For a few weeks longer, address 
us at 104 Chambers Street. : : : : 



























PAPER 
CUTTER 


you want the best. 


li 


If you buy the best you will 
getthe dd da daddDaAaaAaLBEA 


UTILITY 


It’s all in the make, and the 
Utility Paper Cutter is built 
with care and precision. ¢ @ 


If the material 
should be de= 
fective we J J 


MAKE IT GOOD 
Ie 


Every dealer takes pleasure in selling this machine, because their 
customers are always satisfied. 





Two Sizes 


§ No. 1 squares 16 inches full. 
( No. 2 es 18 ie 3 


Its good points are: Compound leverage, 
easy and accurate cutting, patent label 
cutting clamp which permits cutting stock 
as narrow as one-shalf inch without mark- 
ing the paper, and an extra wide back gauge. 


For sale by all type foundries and dealers in printers’ supplies. 


Write to us for descriptive circular. 


tt PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS 
600, 602 and 604 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


Ask about the Viility Ink Fountain. A A Price, $3.75, 








Speed, Half-tone and Embossing 


ARE THE POINTS WHICH MAKE THE 


Perfected | > 
Prouty Job} 
Presses. fs 


SO POPULAR. 





Perfect ink 
distribution. 
Noiseless, 
strong and 
simple of 
construction. 


Two main 
gear wheels. 


Not a CAM on 
the press. 


Presses running 
in every 
civilized 
country. 

Send for 
catalogue and 
prices. 


Manufactured only by 
BOSTON PRINTING PRESS CO. 
Successors to GEO. W. PROUTY CO. 
7 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies. 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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When all is said| WE CLAIM sic: teci ss 


money or equal value for less money, quantity con- 
sidered, than any other house in our line, wherever 


a nN d d O nN € situated, provided you pay cash or its equivalent. 
BECAUSE 


. : e : c= e . 
You will buy an We have no dead-heads in our ship, nor dead-beats 


on our books. 





We don’t maintain bankrupt printing concerns. 








a, <— Ac e Binder We don’t attempt to corner the earth. 
ce m e 
THE FOLLOWING OFFERS SHOW THE WAY 
Th ‘ [Joy | MAGNET MILLS triste "ctor. “the Towestpriced writing 
y e@ r e@ 1S r e@ a y paper in the market. 5c per lb. 
Sy 
BEDFORD LINEN firycretm isis, ratermartes che cheese 
nothi ng else to do good as any 8c linen. 7'4c per ‘Ib. 
+ : ity rt a + . 
MILL 9, S. & S.C. See isich white and naturel” No such 
paper offered at this price anywhere. 4'4c per lb. 








MILL 18, ENAMELED BOOK sissy sheen rior “and 


standard quality. No such offer ever made anywhere. 7c per lb. 
Acme Staple Co. MILL, 2%, DUPLEX COATED BLANKS ia 


can not be duplicated anywhe 
iinet $1. 38 proved 100 sheets, 22 x 28. 


500 North Twelfth Street, LIBERAL DISCOUNTS ON QUANTITIES 


UNION CARD & PAPER CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK 














‘ALD. Farmer g Son | “couruere vrei 


Cype Founding Co. Ra 


MAKERS OF 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SY RINTING TYPE 


INK i) BRASS RULES, LEADS, SLUGS, METAL FUR: 

| NITURE, BRASS TYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
MOGES...... MACHINERY AND WOOD 
FURNITURE IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


























NEW DRESSES FOR | Rew York. . 63-65 Beekman Street 
MAGAZINES | Chicago... . 163-165 Filth Avenue 
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0 
° ADVERTISING 


4 FANS and FAN HANDLES, 0~ 
0 BLOTTERS, PAPER NAPKINS, ” 
” EASTER CARDS, FOLDERS, ” 
HANGERS, CUTOUTS, SHAPES, 
Q PAPER NOVELTIES. Q 
0? CALENDAR Samples ready soon. 4 
y Send $1 for sample line of Fans. 0 
0 0? 


Bennett-Ghomas Mfg. Co. 


Importers, Publishers, Jobbers, 
5O35-305 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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ROLLERS 
Bingham Brothers Co. 


Founded 1849. 
Manufacturers of £ ‘MACHINE: CAST’ 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 
COMPOSITION, 
ETC. 


49-51 Rose Street, \ P { 413 Commerce St., 
NEW YORK. aa - PHILADELPHIA. 
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L, PNRABOL MFG. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Paso ell Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 





foruse. Guaranteed to keep forthree months. Cold water will reduce 
it. Does not harden in the keg. 

FLEXIBLE GLUE— For heaviest bookbinding. Much more elastic than 
ordinary glue. 

SPHINX LIQUID GLUE NO. 2—Replacing animal glue for light binding. 
Can be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 

EMBOSSING LIQUID— For leather, cloth and silk. 

ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX—The cleanest mucilage, transparent, easy 
flowing, not crusting at the mouth of the bottle. 

MATRIX PASTE— Ready mixed. Needs only reducing by cold water. 


14 
f MACHINE GUM —For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 
/ 





PIONEER OF 


Gauge 
Pins 


TO THE WORLD! 
BEST, FIRST AND LATEST. 


Feed Guides 
Gripper Fingers 
Attachments 


Ask your dealer for them 
or send to 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, Noo Duane st. NEW YORK 
























SEND FOR SAMPLES 


—— OF OUR - 


“Victory”: ax 
“Old Glory” 


ENVELOPES $ in'tie marker 


Gonnecticut Valley Paper § Envelope Qo. 


57 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 

















For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. Tuprer Sr. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 








| PRICE, $20.26, 
ie WITHOUT ROVALTY. 








“GEM” PAPER CUTTER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOWARD 
IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


The ** Gem” has all improve- 
ments and is well known to 
the trade. Twenty-five years 
on the market. 

, Also Victor and Diamond 
Send for Catalogue. Mention Inland Printer. Hand and Power Cutters. 
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Weatherly Extension Block 


IRON OR MAHOGANY 


Takes on a plate any size. Has all the good qualities of the old-time Patent Stereotype 
Block, and the great advantage of being adjustable to plates of various sizes. 


ICR cae RI etc 











HIS EXTENSION 
T BLOCK consists 
of acenterpiece in 
the shape of a 
cross, with four sepa- 
rable corner sections 
made to a standard 
size (2 x 3 inches), fit- 
ting snugly in the re- 
cesses of the cross. 
To increase or reduce 
the block it is only 
necessary to lift the 
BLOCK WITHOUT EXTENSIONS EXTENDED IN LENGTH ONLY po pg A — ant 
can be instantly 
changed in width or length by inserting a parallel strip made 

for the purpose instead of the cross. 


PARALLEL STRIPS.—If necessary in extreme cases to 
increase the block slightly, as by picas, use the parallel strips, 
made especially for the purpose, contained ineachcabinet. By 
the aid of these strips the blocks can be increased in width 
or length. 


CABINETS.— Cabinets for holding sets of 16 or 32 blocks, as 
shown in the cut, will be furnished if desired. They are sub- 
stantial and handsomely made, specially designed to hold the 
blocks to the best advantage, and save them from being lost 
or damaged. They contain space for holding the parallel 
pieces required to extend the blocks by picas. 





Phage Aide 





Fr ONE a 





EXTENDED WITH CROSS SHOWING EXTRA HOOK AND CLAMP 





EXTENSION CROSSES 


KEY WITH Witn WITH 


DIMENSIONS 3LOCK Cross A Cross B Cross C 


Outside dim’s of Blocks- - - -| 4 x6 4% x 6% 54x74 |6 x9 

Largest plate, incl. Bevel - - -| 336 x5¥s 3% x 63's 4ax7% | 5%x 8 

Smallest Plate, incl. Bevel - -| 256x45e | 34% x5% 3% x 6) 4% x 758 
! 


Heed LE . EXTRA CROSSES.— If it is desired to work a plate larger than Si x 8,4 inches, 
OURmNR FE it is only necessary to order a set of special crosses at smallcost. Give size of 
printed page (type matter) or back measurement of plate to be worked. If hooks 
and clamps are desired on crosses, be careful to state number wanted. Hook 
TRARRRGE TEPFRRGE RARBARAR BARGAAs and clamp 75 cents extra. 








PRICE LIST: 
Block, without Extensions, $3.00 


Crosses A, B & C, 50c. each 
Set of Parallel Strips (foreach Block) 50c. 
Cabinet for 16 Blocks, $12.50 

for 32 Blocks, 17.50 


Prices of Iron Blocks quoted upon application 








NO MORE WAITING for blocks to be made to order 
These are carried in stock for immediate delivery 


COMPLETE SET OF 32 BLOCKS IN CABINET 





A.D. FARMER & SON TYPE FOUNDING CO. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS 


Chicago House, 163 & 165 Fifth Ave. © 63 & 65 Beekman St.. NEW YORK 
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**Renowned’”’ 


Gummed Papers 


NON-CURLING. 
BEST AND MOST RELIABLE. 








Write for Samples and Prices. 


STOCKED AT 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


SMITH & McLAURIN, Ltd. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


EMIL HOLDER 





Photo-Engraver 











HALF-TONE AND 
ZINC ETCHING 


PORT REPUBLIC, N. J. 





Bond Paper's 


OUR BRANDS 
COMMONWEALTH BOND 


FALCON BOND 
COUNTY BOND 
SPANISH BOND 


Plymouth Paper Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 








“ COPPER AND 


ZINC PLATES ~ 


MACHINE GROUND & POLISHED 





For photo-engraving and etching purposes, SATIN FINISH 


Brand. 


These plates are absolutely flat, free from flaws and 


tmpertections, and will etch perfectly; no peeling or flaking off 


during the process of etching. 


Time and money saved by using 


SATIN FINISH Copper and Zinc Plates, manufactured by 
AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 358 DEARBORN ST. 


150 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





A. S. BROWNELL, MANAGER. 


TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236. 


Slade, Dipp & Dyelov 


139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 
American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board. 


W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 





© 





@ 





BEST TANNAGE 

BEST SELECTION OF HIDES 
BEST LEATHER TO WORK 
BEST COLOR 

SOFT AND PLIABLE 














Ledger Brand American Russia 


FOR BLANK BOOKS 


J. L. Shoemaker 8 Co. 


15 South Sixth St., Philadelphia 


7_ —_ 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 








© 


H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


GOTHIC 
TABS. 


BOOKBINDERS' AND POCKETBOOK 
MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 





AGENTS FOR 
KERATOL anp SKIVERETTE, 


Best Imitations of Leather. 


The Sterling 


Round-Corner Cutter 
PRICE, $15.00 
Best in the world. Send for descriptive circular. 


75-77 Duane Street, New York City. 











<% 


The Keen Edge and 
Wearing Qualities of the 
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Lancaster Paper Ritives 


Give the best results, and the second order, which we are always after. 





THEY ARE FULLY WARRANTED. 


LANGASTER MAGHINE & KNIFE WORKS - - 


>>>P>>P>DDd>>P>ID>D}>3>>>>>>>>P>>>>>>P>P>PPP>>P3P>PPP>>P>>>> 


3dd>dd3d>d55>d3d>>9997" 


LANGASTER, N.Y. 


oss 





CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MA88. 

ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 
SUNSET. 
BANNER. 




















L. Martinson 


& Co. ee Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinder’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 
186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 
CHICAGO. 








Printers’ = 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers. = 


aw Lablet Gum 
GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St, Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE STANDARD ENGRAVING NEW YORK. 
STREET) 














Foot Power Perforator. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tue Biack & CLawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


Paper and Pulp Mill 
Machinery... 


|| Saturati d Dryi 
INK MILLS...... || facinery O79 


PERFORATORS, || Plating Machines, 


|| Special Machinery, etc. 








Write us for prices and further particulars. 
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What the Printer Needs 


for fine Printing and Lithographing: 


PIRIE’S CELEBRATED 
GUMMED PAPERS 


They lie flat and stick only when wanted to. 


MILLS — ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


( ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
| 33 Rose Street, New York. 


Samples and Prices on application. 


U. S. Branch 





John Dickinson & Co. Lt¢: 


(African and Australasian Branch ) 


PAPER DEALERS AND 
PRINTING MATERIAL 
~~~ MERCHANTS 


Burg St., Cape Town—and Johannesburg. 


Correspondence invited direct to Cape Town 
address re PRINTERS’ LABOR-SAVING 
CONTRIVANCES, etc. 





Its allin the GLUE 


The Best Tablet Composition 
Is the Cheapest. 
Elastic as Rubber, ‘Tough as Leather, 
Never Cracks or Hardens. 
IT HAS 

More Strength, More Flexibility, 

Better Sticking Qualities, 
Dries Quicker 
than anything of the kind ever produced. 


Put up in 5 and 10 Ib. tins, at 25c. per lb. 


GANE BROS. & CO., St. Louis. 


WHITMORE MF. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Zoated Papers 


Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 





20th CENTURY DEVICES 


Came out a little ahead, but 
Abreast of the times is best. 


The Challenge Grippers, Bearers, Punch and Shield 
are spreading far and wide, bringing pleasure and 
They speak for them- 


profit wherever they go. 
selves, and happy printers speak for them too! 


NOTE.—During the closing years of the 19th Century, we 
experimented with slotted and grooved grippers, and with 
bands and fingers held with screws and other nen-shake- 
proof devices ; and, though at great expense, we sadly threw 
them in a box all too well known in every printing office ; 
but in this case, it was labeled ‘*worthless.”” 


Out of all the experimenting, came forth The 
Challenge Grippers, and many of the best printers 
have pronounced them perfect, and they are pertect. 


Begin the 20th Century with them. WILL PA 





SS ad 








- 
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The Challenge Bearers (mounted on chase) working over 
steel bands of Challenge Grippers, with Challenge 
Punch set in form. 


ANDREW W. KNOX, Challenge Devices, 337 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 








7000 Stock Guts| 





Covering every line of 
Merchandising, Holiday 
and Comie Illustrations, § 
alsoa big line of original, 
Up-to-Date, Special Ad- 














“THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 
ENGRAVERS Ano ELECTROTYPERS. 
149-151 FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO,ILL-U.S.A. 















MANUFACTURERS OF 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Printing InKs 
imine oo 


CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY: WELLS BUILDING, 357 SOUTH CLARK STREET. 





AWARDED GRAND PRIX AND TWO GOLD MEDALS AT PARIS EXPOSITION. 
e 
Kast G6 Ehinger 


Three-color Process 
and Proving Inks a 
specialty. 






IMPORTERS OF 
BRONZE POWDERS 
AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES. 



















DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 


Sample by mail on receipt of 12c. in stamps for 
postage and mailing case. Write for Booklet. 


ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 


DELETE CHEMICAL Co. 
126 William St., New York. 
Tarcolin is sold in Chicago at 207 S. Canal St. 





NEW STOCK CATALOGUE 


450 HALF~TONES 


FROM FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS & 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


185 LINE ETCHINGS 
FOR NEWS PAPER 


Cae oR ORO .@ Oy cue 
ADVERTISING 


Prick THE BECK ENGRAVING CO 
25¢ 147 NTH {OTH ST PHILA 





1633 39 ARAPANOE ST 


CEN VER 
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SAVE MONEY! 





Use Perfection QUAD S 


(Made on Linotype Machine from our Patented Perfection Mold.) 
Guaranteed to Work Perfectly with Foundry Type on 
Point System. Freight prepaid on 50 Ibs. or over. 


PERFECTION QUAD MOLD COMPANY, 
518 Ludlow Street d 9 gd od Philadelphia. 

















Table showing comparative price on a single pound : 

Foundry "Perfection Saving 

p Net. Net. per Ib, 

---- $0.74 §$0.66%2 $0.44 $0.22% 

64 67% 38 19% 

-56 -60 33% 16% 

62 46% 31 16% 

48 43 -28% 14% 

46 41 :27% 13% 

44 39% -26 13% 

42 37% —-«.25 12% 

All goods will be billed at list price, less 40 per cent,, and 5 per 
cent. extra for cash. 











The best and largest German Trade Journal for 
the Printing Trades. 


Deutscher Buch= und 
Steindrucker, ae 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers 
and kindred trades, with many 
artistic supplements. 


Yearly Subscription for Foreign Countries, 11s.—post free. 
Sample Copy, 10d. 


DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER 
(ERNST MORGENSTERN), 
19 Dennewitz-Strasse, BERLIN, W. 57, Germany. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


axv COMPOSITION 


E90 GD FD Gad FP FD 


Our ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 3 


CPD ED aD FD FDEP 
21-23 South Third Street 


ST. LOUIS... MISSOURI 





THE DITTMAN 
OVERLAY PROCESS 


is a patented method of making overlays for 
half-tones, woodcuts and all illustrations requir- 
ing overlays. It is a perfect and very rapid 
method, superseding the old-fashioned hand-cut 
overlay in all the cities where it has been intro- 
duced. If time is valuable, finer results desir- 
able, and saving in the cost of printing any 
object, the practical up-to-date printers should 
use this process. Full particulars will be given 
upon application to the company. ‘The founda- 
tion patent for all manufactured overlays is 
owned by it. Licenses can be obtained for 
territory or shop. Address 


The Dittman Overlay Company 
409 Pearl Street, NEW YORK CITY 





SEND FOR A COPY OF 


The Inland Printer Cut «« Ornament Book 


NEW EDITION JUST OUT— 200 pages; 1,650 cuts. 
should have. @ #@ @ Price 25 cents, postage paid. We refund the 25 cents. 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


A book every printer 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 














The Latest and Best for Job Compositors 








Modern Type Display 








Compiled and edited by Ed. S. Ralph especially for “The Inland Printer” 


























EVENTY-SIX PAGES, 71%4 x 9% inches. About 140 speci- 
mens of every-day commercial work, set in the prevailing 
style, with introductory and instructive reading matter. : : : 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 


























THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. # # # #2 # # # 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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When Buying 29 
Second. ‘Hand 








‘+—> 








BRANCHES 


New York 
Rose and Duane Streets 


Boston 
270 Congress Street 


Philadelphia 
6©OO Sansom Street 


Baltimore 
Frederick and Water Streets 


Buffalo 
45 N. Division Street 


Pittsburgh 
323 Third Avenue 


Cleveland 
255 St. Clair Street 


Cincinnati 
124 E. Sixth Street 


Chicago 
203 E. Monroe Street 


St. Louis 
Fourth and Elm Streets 


Minneapolis 
24 First Street, South 


Hansas City 
O12 Delaware Street 


Denver 
1049 Blake Street 
Portland 
Second and Stark Streets 


Los Angeles 
105 North Broadway 


San Francisco 
405 Sansome Street 
SPECIAL DEALERS 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Scarff @ O’Connor Co. 








+—'e 




















Machinery 


IEAR in mind that this 
Company carries the 
ae Largest Stock in the 
%?| World, having on 
Nig hand more than GOO 
Machines, represent- 
ing over $150,000 invest- 
ed in Rebuilt Machinery 
for Printers. 












We can supply ANYTHING in the line 
of Cylinders, Jobbers, Hand Presses, 
Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, Fold- 
ers, Engines, Motors, Etc., Etc. 








Descriptive pamphlet furnished upon 
application. Send to our nearest 
branch for January edition and 


Examine the 
“Big List” 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CoO. 


Set in Post Old Styles Nos. 1 and 2 and Italic. 
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A bit of Florida’s Wilder Beauties. It is unnecessary to show her palatial hotels—their fame is world-wide. 


LAND ef FLOWERS 














Magnificent Through Limited Pullman Train 


CHICAGO to ST. AUGUSTINE 
=== WITHOUT CHANGE = 


Via MONON ROUTE and C. H. € D. R* 


Leaves Dearborn Station every Monday and Thursday noon, beginning January 14, 1901. 


City Ticket Office 
232 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


FRANK J. REED, CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, W. H. McDOEL, 
Gen. Passenger Agent, Monon Route, Traffic Manager, Monon Route, Pres. and Gen. Mgr., Monon Route, 
Chicago. Chicago. Chicago. 
D. G. EDWARDS, BURT A. REEVE, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. H. & D. R’y, Northwestern Pass. Agent, C. H. & D. R’y, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 232 Clark St., Chicago. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 


MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 








ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., Walter S. Parker, 
Manager, 142 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


American /. oe Concern, James- 


town, 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Henry Tirrill & Co., 116-118 Olive st., St. Louis. 
holesale calendars, calendar pads, cards, 
panels, etc., to printers and jobbers. Im- 
mense stock, elegant goods, low prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


AIR BRUSH. 


Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 
Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels 

and bevels. 29 Beekman street, New York. 
Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 


hicago. Ball programmes, invitations, 
tickets, announcements, society folders, etc. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


BLANK BOOKS. 
Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 
BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 
Thomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 Wil- 
liam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake street, Chicago. 
Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 
BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders > Yee list of 


branches under Type Founde 


Missourl Brass-Type Foundry eal Howard 
and Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman street, New 
York. Formerly with Hastings Card and 
Paper Co. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 


Shepard, The H. O., Co., 212-214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 
CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 
Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 
CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 
—— Carbon Works, prepared Charcoal, 
E. 40th st. and E. Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
COATED PAPER. 


Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 


street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
COMBINED CLOTH STOCKS. 


Reversible Collar Co., manufacturers of sur- 
face-coated papers and cloth-lined stocks of 
alldescriptions. 95 Milk st., Boston, U.S.A. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
sau st., New York. Celebrated satin finish 
plates. 

CUTTING DIES. 

Wright & McDermott, 323 Race st., Philadelphia. 

Envelope and lithographic dies a specialty. 
DIE SINKERS. 

Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 

York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Sprague Electric Company, 527-531 W. 34th st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park Place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photo-engraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s “Old Reliable” St. Louls Electro- 
type Foundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St. 
Louis,Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York City. “Good work quickly done.” 


Hurst Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 


McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half- 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 


Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South. 

Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pear! street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
15 Tudor street, London, E. C.; 16 Fried- 
erichstrasse, Berlin. Complete line of most 
advanced machines, all our own make. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Shnledewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 S. Cana 
street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers,16 Spruce 
street, New York, 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 
Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Bos- 
ton. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also 


brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 
EMERSON BINDERS, ETC. 


Improved Emerson Patent Binders for pay 
rolls, balance sheets, etc. Loadstone file, 
limitless in capacity, relentless in grip. The 
Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio, 


Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Co., P. O. 
Box I-1114, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 


ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and 
paper. Artistic engravings. 15 So. Canal 
street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and cop- 
per plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENVELOPES. 


American Envelope Co., 44 Washington st., 
Providence, R.I. Anti-trust prices. Tags, 
Cardboard, Writing Papers, all kinds. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N.Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 


Sherman Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass., 


manufacturers all kinds and sizes of envel- 
opes. 


ETCHING ZINC, 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
sau street, New York. Polished plates a 
specialty. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE, 


Globe-Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati, 
Fulton and Pearl sts. N. Y. 226-228 Wabash 
ave. Chicago; 64-66 Pearl st. Boston; 7 
Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 


FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 127 Duane st.; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born street; Boston, 12 Pearl street. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, Ill. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Weldlich, O. E., manufacturer of fountain and 
gold pens, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


GLAZED PAPER. 


Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 
ro ry, & Sons, Ltd., 33 Rose st., New 


Celebrated” brand lies perfectly 
i 


Smith & McLaurin, Ltd., 150 Nassau st., New 
York. Non-curling, ‘‘ renowned” quality. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


National Printing Ink Co., factory 1041-1053 
Grand avenue, Chicago. 


Ruxton, Philip, 290 Broadway, New York. 
Ruxton, Philip, 356 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Werks). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & 
Son, 116 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
— City. Mfrs. job, book and colored 
inks. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 
Mills, Knight & Ce., 60 Pear! st., Boston, Mass. 
Memorandum books for advertising pur- 
poses. 
LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and a! Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAILERS. 


Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. Dick Mailer, 139 
W. Tupper street, Buffale, N. Y. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mall Plate Co., 73 W. Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass. ; 
New York office, 399 Broadway. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W. & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicage. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., N.Y. Life bldg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth ave., New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ Auto- 
matic Hand Numbe Machine. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 135 Fifth ave., 
New Yerk. Factory, Orange, N. J. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Feunders Ce. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 
PAPER — BLOTTING. 
Sabin Robbins Paper Ce., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 
PAPER — COVER. 


Cover and book papers a specialty. 
Paper Co., Chicage. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Simonds Mfg Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Mest modern tempering. Appli- 
ances in every department up to date. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 


Atlantic Werks, The, East Boston, Massachu- 


See list of 





setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 








PAPER CUTTERS. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


Shnledewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 S. Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


llinols Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co. Paper and card- 
board of all kinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
press counters, $3; joggers, $15 and up. 


Job 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. Specialty: typewriter papers. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 


Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


Old Berkshire Milis Co., Dalton, Mass. 
class flat and folded papers. 


Southworth Co., makers of linen and ledger 
papers, Mittineague, Mass. 


First 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS—LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — METAL. 


Full stock of all colors kept in two sizes, 16 by 
21 and 20 by 28. Send stamp for samples and 
prices. etal Paper Co., 268-270 Canal st. 
New York, N. Y 


PAPER — PARCHMENT, 


Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N.J. 


PATENT PHOTO-MAILING ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 230-232 Washington st., Chicago. 
List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


PERFORATORS. 


Rosback, F. P., 303-305 Dearborn st., Chicago 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind, Engraving 
by all processes. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., i175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Brown-Blerce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
grade general illustrators. 


Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and 
line etching. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


lilinols Engraving Co., 346-356 Dearborn street 
Chicago, Engraving by all processes. 


High- 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Half-tone, line,wood engravers,electrotypers. 


Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving Co., 322 South 
Salina street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News 
building, Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 


Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
trotypers and photo-engravers. 


Willlamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Arapa- 
hoe street, Denver, Colo. 


Elec- 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Complete outfits a specialty. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shnledewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 S. Canal 
street, Chicago. Mfrs. Reliance Special. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohie. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, Proprieter, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


— . R., Mfg. Co., 532 West 22d street, New 
ork. “King” embossing and plate presses. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat bed perfecting presses. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
ave., Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary print- 
ing machinery. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearbern street. 


PRESSES— CYLINDER. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Babeock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 

ie, New London, Conn.; New York office, 

38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 5 Madison avenue, New York; 334 Dear- 
born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, E. 
C., London, England. 


PRESSES — HAND OR FOOT, 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 





PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 
Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., N.Y. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Specialties: brass and steel rules, galleys, 
electric-welded chases, mahogany and iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, wire- 
stitchers, rule and lead cutters, self-inking 
proof presses, saw tables. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 


Schultz, F., 96-98 W. Lake st., Chicago. Manu- 
facturer printers’ book and news steel 
chases. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other 
goods. Quote best prices. 


Powell, F. M., Co., 329 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
All kinds of printing-presses, paper-cutters, 
type and material. Printers’ brass rule. 
We match any face made in rule. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 S. Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Ce., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Chicago Roller Co.; also, tablet composition. 
84 Market street, Chicago. 


Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Godfrey & Ce., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Malgne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl st., New York city. 
Also pressroom paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTING INKS. 
Okie, F. E., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Printing inks 
and bronze powders. 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co., See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Printing, cutting, folding, and wire stitchers. 


QUOINS. 


Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N.Y. Sole manu- 
facturers in the world of genuine Hempel 


improved quoins. Beware of counterfeits. 





RULING MACHINES, 


Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
ing machines and pens. 


Rul- 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY, 


Campbell, Nell, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


SHIPPING TAGS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 


STEEL RULE, 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Also brass scoring rule, 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL, 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN- FOIL, 


Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BrancHES—Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, 
Los Angeles, Spokane, Wash., San Fran- 
cisco. SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta, Dodson 
Printers’ Supply Co.; Dallas, Scarff & O’Con- 
nor Co.; Toronto, Toronto Type Foundry: 
London, England, M. P. McCoy, Phoenix 
Place, Mount Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne, 
Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


Bruce’s New York Type Foundry. V. B. Mun- 

son, successor, 13 Chambers st., New York. 
Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 190-192 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set 
Type. 


Newton Copper-Facing Type Co., 15-20 Rose 
st., New York. Established 1851. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Carbon and Transfer Paper Co., 40 
John street, New York. Typewriter rib- 
bons, carbon papers and fine linen papers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and ware- 
house, Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of 
wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 
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